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MAY MELODIES. 
BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 


I.—THE ARRAYING OF MAY. 


I. 


The blue-eyed maidens of the sea 
With trembling haste approach the lee, 
So small and smooth, they seem to be 
Not waves, but children of the waves ; 
And as each linkéd circle laves 
The crescent marge of creek and bay, 
Their mingled voices all repeat— 

O lovely May! O long’d-for May ! 
We come to bathe thy snow-white feet. 


It. 


We bring thee treasures rich and rare, 
White pearls to deck thy golden hair, 
And coral-beads, so smoothly fair 
And free from every flaw or speck, 
That they may lie upon thy neck, 
This sweetest day—this brightest day 
That ever on the green world shone— 

O lovely May! O long’d-for May ! 
As if thy neck and they were one. 


ill, 


We bring thee from our distant home, 
Robes of the pure white-woven foam, 
And many a smooth, transparent comb, 
Form’d of the shell the tortoise plaits, 
By Babelimandel's coral-straits ; 
And amber vases, with inlay 
Of roseate pearl time never dims— 

O lovely May! O long’d-for May ! 
Wherein to lave thine ivory limbs. 


Iv. 


We bring, as sandals for thy feet, 


Beam-broider’d waves, like those that greet 


With green and golden chrysolite, 
The setting sun’s departing beams, 
When all the western water seems 
CCXLV. 
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May Melodies. 


Like emeralds melted by his ray, 
So softly bright, so gently warm— 

O lovely May! O long’d-for May! 
That thou canst trust thy tender form. 


Vv. 


And lo! the ladies of the hill, 

The rippling stream, and sparkling rill, 

With rival speed, and like good will, 

Come, bearing down the mountain’s side 

The liquid crystals of the tide, 

In vitreous vessels, clear as they, 

And cry, from each worn, winding path— 
O lovely May! O long'd-for May ! 

We come to lead thee to the bath. 


VI. 

And we have fashioned, for thy sake, 

Mirrors more bright than art could make— 

The silvery-sheeted mountain lake 

Hangs in its carvéd frame of rocks, 

Wherein to dress thy dripping locks, 

Or bind the dewy curls that stray 

Thy trembling breast meandering down— 
O lovely May ! O long'd-for May ! 

Within their own self-woven crown. 


vil. 


Arise, O May! arise and see 

Thine emerald robes are held for thee 

By many a hundred-handed tree, 

Who lift from all the fields around 

The verdurous velvet from the ground, 

And then the spotless vestments lay, 

Smooth-folded o’er their outstretch’d arms— 
O lovely May! O long’d-for May ! 

Wherein to fold thy virgin charms. 


VIIt. 


Thy robes are stiff with golden bees, 
Dotted with gems more bright than these, 
And scented by each perfumed breeze 
That, blown from Heaven’s re-open’d bowers, 
Become the souls of new-born flowers, 
Who thus their sacred birth betray ; 
Heavenly thou art, nor less should be, 

O lovely May! O long’d-for May ! 
The favour'd forms that wait on thee. 


Ix, 


The moss to guard thy feet is spread, 

The wreaths are woven for thy head, 

The rosy curtains of thy bed 

Become transparent in the blaze 

Of the strong sun’s resistless gaze ; 

Then, lady, make no more delay, 

The world still lives, though Spring be dead : 
O lovely May! O long’d-for May ! 

And thou must rule and reign instead, 








Welcome May. 
















































x. 
The lady from her bed arose, 
Her bed the leaves the moss-bud blows, 
Herself a lily in that rose ; 
The maidens of the streams and sands 
Bathe some her feet, and some her hands; 
And some the emerald robes display ; 
Her dewy locks were then upcurled, 
And lovely May—the long’d-for May | 
Was crown’d the queen of all the world! | 
{ 


Il.—-W ELCOME MAY, 


I. 
Welcome May! welcome May! 
Thou hast been too long away, 
All the widow’d wintry hours 
Wept for thee, gentle May ; 
But the fault was only ours— 
We were sad when thou wert gay ! 


Il. 
Welcome May ! welcome May ! 
We are wiser far to-day— 
Fonder, too, than we were then. 
Gentle May! joyous May! 
Now that thou art come again 
We perchance may make thee stay. 


II. 
Welcome May! welcome May ! 
Every thing kept holiday 
Save the human heart alone. 
Mirthful May! gladsome May! 
We had cares and thou hadst none 
When thou camest last this way ! 


Iv. 
When thou camest last this way 
Blossoms bloomed on every spray 

Buds on barren boughs were born— 
Fertile May! fruitful May : 

Like the rose upon the thorn 
Cannot grief awhile be gay ? 


Vv. 
’Tis not for the golden ray, 
Or the flowers that strew thy way ; 
O, immortal One! thou art 
Here to-day, gentle May, 
’Tis to man’s ungrateful heart 
That thy fairy footsteps stray. 


VI. 
’Tis to give that living clay 
Flowers that ne’er can fade away— 
Fond remembrances of bliss ; 
And a foretaste, mystic May, 
Of the life that follows this, 
Full of joys that last alway ! 
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vil. 
Other months are cold and grey 
Some are bright, but what are they ? 
Earth may take the whole eleven— 
Hopeful May—happy May, 
Thine the borrowed month of Heaven 
Cometh thence and points the way. 


VIII. 
Wingéd minstrels come and play 
Through the woods their roundelay ; 
Who can tell, but only thou 
Spirit-ear'd, inspiréd May, 
On the bud-embowréd bough 
What the happy lyrists say ? 


tz. 
is the burden of their lay 
Love’s desire, or Love’s decay ? 
Are there not some fond regrets 
Mix’d with these, divinest May, 
For the sun that never sets 
Down the everlasting day ? 


x. 
But upon thy wondrous way 
Mirth alone should dance and play— 
No regrets how fond they be 
E’er should wound the ear of May— 
Bow before her, flower and tree ! 
Nor, my heart, do thou delay. 


Ill..——-THE SEARCH. 


1. 


Let us seek the modest May, 
She is down in the glen 
Hiding 
And abiding 
From the common gaze of men. 
Where the silver streamlet crosses 
O’er the smooth stones green with mosses, 
And glancing 
And dancing, 
Goes singing on its way. 
We will find the modest maiden there to-day. 


II. 


Let us seek the merry May, 
She is up on the hill, 
Laughing, 
And quaffing 
From the fountain and the rill. 
Where the southern zephyr sprinkles 
(Like bright smiles on age’s wrinkles), 
O’er the edges 
And ledges 
Of the rocks, the wild flowers gay— 
We wiil find the merry maiden there to-day. 





The Search. 


Il. 
Let us seek the musing May, 
She is deep in the wood, 
Viewing 
And pursuing 
The beautiful and good. 
Where the grassy bank receding, 
Spreads its quiet couch for reading 
The pages 
Of the sages, 
And the poet’s lyric lay— 
We will find the musing maiden there to-day. 


Iv. 
Let us seek the mirthful May, 
She is out on the strand 
Racing 
And chasing 
The ripples o’er the sand. 
Where the warming waves discover 
All the treasures that they cover, 
Whitening 
And brightening 
The pebbles for her play— 
We will find the mirthful maiden there to-day. 


v. 
Let us seek the wandering May, 
She is off to the plain, 
Finding 
The winding 
Of the labyrinthian lane. 
She is passing through its mazes, 
While the hawthorn as it gazes, 
With grief, lets 
Its leatlets 
Whiten all the way— 
We will find the wandering maiden there to-day. 


VI. 
Let us seek her in the ray— 
Let us track her by the rill 
Wending, 
Ascending 
The slopings of the hill. 
Where the robin from the copses 
Breathes a love-note, and then drops his 
Trilling, 
Till willing, 
His mate responds his lay— 
We will find the listening maiden there to-day. 


VII. 
But why seek her far away ? 
Like a young bird in its nest, 
She is warming 
And forming 
Her dwelling in our breast. 
While the heart she doth repose on, 
Like the down the sunwind blows on, 
Gloweth, 
Yet showeth 
The trembling of the ray— 
We will find the happy maiden there to-day. 
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IV.——THE TIDINGS, 


I. 


A bright beam came to my window frame, 
This sweet May morn ; 

And it said to the cold, hard glass— 
Oh! let me pass, 

For I have good news to tell, 

The queen of the dewy dell, 
The beautiful May, is born! 


II. 


Warm with the race, through the open space, 
This sweet May morn, 

Came a soft wind out of the skies ; 
And it said to my heart—Arise ! 

Go forth from the winter's fire, 

For the child of thy long desire, 
The beautiful May, is born! 


Ill. 


The bright beam glanced and the soft wind danced, 
This sweet May morn, 

Over my cheek and over my eyes ; 
And I said, with a glad surprise— 

Oh, lead me forth, ye blessed twain, 

Over the hill and over the plain, 
Where the beautiful May is born. 


Iv. 

Through the open door leaped the beam before, 

This sweet May morn 
And the soft wind floated along, 

Like a poet’s song, 
Warm from his heart and fresh from his brain ; 
And they led me over the mount and plain, 

To the beautiful May new-born. 


v. 
My guide so bright and my guide so light, 
This sweet May morn, 
Led me along o'er the grassy ground, 
And I knew by each joyous sight and sound, 
The fields so green and the skies so gay, 
That heaven and earth kept holiday, 
That the beautiful May was born. 


vI. 
Out of the sea with their eyes of glee, 
- This sweet May morn, 

Came the blue waves hastily on ; 

And they, murmuring, cried—Thou happy one ! 
Show us, O Earth! thy darling child, 
For we heard far out on the ocean wild, 

That the beautiful May was born. 





The Tidings. 


Vit. 


The wingéd flame to the rose-bud came, 
This sweet May morn, 

And it said to the flower—Prepare! 
Lay thy nectarine bosom bare ; 

Full soon, full soon, thou must rock to rest, 

And nurse and feed on thy glowing breast, 
The beautiful May now born. 


Vit. 


The gladsome breeze through the trembling trees, 
This sweet May morn, 
Went joyously on from bough to bough; 
And it said to the red-branched plum—O thou! 
Cover with mimic pearls and gems, 
And with silver bells, thy coral stems, 
For the beautiful May now born. 


Ix. 


Under the eaves and through the leaves, 
This sweet May morn, 
The soft wind whispering flew: 
And it said to the listening birds—O you, 
Sweet choristers of the skies, 
Awaken your tenderest lullabies, 
For the beautiful May now born, 


x. 
The white cloud flew to the uttermost blue, 
This sweet May morn, 
It bore, like a gentle carrier-dove, 
The blesséd news to the realms above ; 
While its sister cooed in the midst of the grove, 
And within my heart the spirit of love, 
That the beautiful May was born ! 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE DONEGAL HIGHLANDS, 


IN A LETTER TO ANTHONY POPLAR, ESQ. 


PART L—A RIDE TO THE HEAD OF GLEN SWILLY. 


Dear Mr. Porrar,—Having in a 
former number of your Magazine 
given you a sketch of Quilca, and of 
some great and gentle names connect- 
ed, as well with that locality, as with 
the Irish literature of the past century, 
I thought it probable that you and 
your red aders, who doubtless are part of 
your integral self, might ‘lend a pliant 
ear” to the pencillings by the way of a 
little tour, made many years ago, into 
the heart of the Highlands of North 
Donegal. 

This country, rich in striking and 
magnificent scenery, and producing a 
peasantry of peculiar and primitive 
character, has not been altogether un- 
noticed by your comprehensive pe- 
riodical, as an able, instructive, and 
highly perspicacious article on “ Gwee- 
dore,” which appeared in the January 
number, can testify. Over that dis- 
trict, so well described, I will not 
venture to let my pen travel; nor will 
I trench upon the peculiar Tegion of 
wild and wonderful scenery, already 
sketched by one who has now entered 
into his rest—one who united rare de- 
lineatory powers with thorough per- 
ception of character; a writer most 
attractive and sparkling, yet temper- 
ing all he wrote with the hue and the 
health of genuine piety—I mean the 
late Rev. Cwsar Otway. I am not 
attempting now to follow where he 
led ; but, as a gleaner in a large high- 
land field, I will only essay to do what 
he may have left undone — “ Jmpar 
congressus Achilli.” And since I have 

one so far out of my way as to bring 

Torace to illustrate a question about 
Donegal, I may as well make a further 
use of the Roman’s wit and wisdom to 
introduce my subject, and start me 
upon my tour. 

I need not quote his Latin, for every 
body knows where he says that many 
brave men were before Agamemnon 
and the wars of Troy, who lived and 
died unknown, because they had no 
one to sing their deeds or write their 
history. And as with mortals, so with 


places. Many a majestic scene—soft, 
savage, or sublime—though named in 
the “ Folio Family Atlas,” or mathe- 
matically mensurated, and duly dot- 
ted down in the geography of the 
Ordnance survey, yet from not having 
been trodden by the traveller, or sung 
by the bard, or sketched by the painter, 
seems fated to waste its sweetness on 
the desert air of neglect, and be all but 
altogether forgotten. How has Moore 
immortalised the sister vales of Cach- 
mere and Ovoca, in his Oriental and 
Hibernian verses; but, though all un- 
sung, there are few more sweet, lovely 
valleys “in this wide world” than Glen 
Swi! ly i in North Donegal, when seen at 
right time and se: ason—which is on a 
soft autumnal afternoon, when the sun 
is bright, and the corn is being cut 
along the holmes, and the swift Swilly 
runs clear as a diamond between its 
green banks, and the clustering rowan 
berries are blushing scarlet among the 
leaves of the mountain ash, and the 
poplars are trembling by the river, and 
the holly is glistening amidst the rocks, 
and the golden sallows are listening to 
the ripple of the water, and the song 
is sweet, and the whistle is shrill, and 
the laughter rings clear, and the voices 
are merry, as they come up together 
through the mellow air from those 
knots of harvesters who are binding 
the yellow stooks amidst the golden 
stubble; and the blue smoke curls up 
and over the wild wood on the hill, 
disclosing where many a tiny farm- 
house lies, like a bird-in its nest, en- 
sconced amidst its leaves, and girt in by 
rocks and rills in its mountain solitude, 
This lovely valley stands based upon 
the large land-locked sea lake which 
bears its name, and runs up, past the 
little thriving town of Letterkenny, for 
about six miles, between swelling hills, 
backed by darker and sterner moun- 
tains, the haunt of the eagle and hill 
fox. These eminences appear at one 
time to have been covered with wood, 
but now cleared—Aere for tillage, or 
there for pasture ; while in other places 
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the primitive trees having been cut 
down, and the roots left in the ground, 
a second growth of timber has sprung 
up, consisting of dwarfed oak and ash, 
mingled with natural wood, such as 
birch, holly, mountain ash, and hazel, 
growing thickly amidst the clusters of 
whinstone rocks, or in the hollows and 
shelvings of the hills. 

Through the glen, winding and 
twisting like a glittering serpent, runs 
the Swilly — pronounced, with Ionian 
softness, Suillie. Its sound and signi- 
fication are alike poetical, the word 
meaning “eyes,” which is expressive 
of its nature, inasmuch as its currents 
dimple all over with bright eyes in 
their course to the sea. 

It rises somewhat to the right of the 
glen head, near a wild place called 
‘Tullyhoner, where the road comes to a 
stop in a gradual way, and the grass 
and moorland begin. Here is a lone 
farm-house ; a dashing waterfall which 
hurries across the road, after descend- 
ing from its height, and through whose 
stream you ride up to your horse’s 
knees ; and a grand and romantic echo 
from a high, grassy gorge of the moun- 
tain, which I recollect we named 
“©The Glen of the Shouting Giant,” 
from the loudness and vigour of its 
reverberations. 

As the river sparkles and twines 
along through the valley, it is fed by 
numberless tributaries from the hills— 
in summer ‘ tinkling runnels,” in win- 
ter xsmeagen, or sounding torrents — 
which rush from the mountains, gene- 
rally down some rocky, precipitous 
ravine; and thus, after a morning's 
heavy rain, when the sun comes out, if 
you were to ride up the glen, you 
would hear such a music of waterfalls 
as perhaps had never before greeted 
your ear, and you would see the snowy 
foam on the surface of the tumbling 
mass, appearing and disappearing 
among the bushes and foliage which 
generally are found growing along 
these rude and thundering water- 
courses. 

Under the leadership of a kind friend 
who camein to meet us, we started, after 
breakfast, from the townlet of Letter- 
kenny—a kind of frontier garrison to 
the glen, only it contains nothing in 
the warlike way, save the wrangle at 
petty sessions—for the people love 
going to law—or the disputation of 
polemics—the oft-recurring ‘‘ duel, in 
the form of a debate,” chin to chin—a 
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very innocent species of warfare, com- 
mencing in noise, and generally going 
out in smoke; for this village is a very 
litigious locality, and likewise a de- 
cidedly self-opinionated and pragmati- 
cal little spot—agreeing to differ on all 
matters of ecclesiastical import, and 
possessing not less than seven houses 
of worship within its tiny cireum- 
ference — viz., a Church, Meeting- 
house, Methodist Chapel, Secession 
ditto, Covenanting ditto, Baptist ditto, 
and a large Roman Catholic Chapel. It 
is likewise, beyond question, an indus- 
trious and meritoriously ambitious little 
metropolis, where there is much hard- 
headed honesty, and where good for- 
tunes have been realised by trade. 

It was market-day, as we rode down 
the “long unlovely street,” as Teni- 
son calls some fashionable highway in 
London; and the peasantry were 
thronging in from the country; and 
the shops and stalls swarmed like bee- 
hives with buyers and sellers. Here 
were sturdy Presbyterian farmers, blue- 
coated and well-fed; many of them 
riding their own nags, or driving their 
jaunting-cars, and giving every evi- 
dence that they were well to do in the 
world. And here were wild Irish 
kerne, from the hills beyond Glen 
Swilly, with frieze great coats, and 
worsted hose ungartered, and cordu- 
roy smalls unbuttoned, and disreputa- 
ble-looking rakish caubeens cocked on 
the side of their heads, and large 
sticks in their hands—ready, like Louis 
Napoleon, for a rumpus. And here 
were groups of the “merchants” of 
the town, called so, par excellence, in- 
asmuch as the place has a port, of 
Lilliputian dimensions however, and 
bearing about the same proportion to 
a real mercantile town as the troops of 
the republic of Lucca did to the arma- 
ments of Europe, in the days of Oliver 
Goldsmith, consisting, as 1 think they 
did, of ** seventy-five soldiers, a com- 
mander-in-chief, and two drummers of 
great experience!” And here were 
the neat and modest forms of many of 
the farmers’ daughters, who had come 
to sell a few hackles of the flax which 
they themselves had manufactured, or 
to buy a shawl or gown—and, like 
most of our Irish peasantry, they love 
the bright colours. Dispensing with 
the burden of a bonnet, many of these 
northern lasses braid their hair over 
their brow, in the manner of our fair 
little Queen, which is all their head. 
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dress; and, if the day be either sultry 
or wet, they walk up and down the 
market-place, under bene blue cotton 
umbrellas, which they carry rather 
pompously, and which produces a novel 
and extremely ridiculous effect. 

Almost all the Protestants in this 
country are descendants of the Scotch 
settlers, from the year 1610 down, and 
many of them evidence the certainty 
of their lineage by their grisly patro- 
nymics, such as M‘Craw, M‘Cracken, 
and M‘Crusky, as well as by the Ca- 
ledonian breadth of their brogue. 

On leaving the town we overtook a 
tall, raw-boned, ferrety-eyed, high- 
cheeked, sandy-haired individual, who, 
with his hands thrust up to the wrists 
in his waistcoat pockets, and his petit 
nez retroussé snufling the wind, was 
sauntering, in a very independent way, 
along the road. Our friend told us he 
was Alaac M‘Craub, rather an extreme 
type of a class of men in the country, 
having little real education, and puffed 
up with what they had—fierce theolo- 

ians, high and sharp in doctrine, and 
intolerant towards all who differed 
from their speculations; extremely 
self-opinionated ; occupying a niche 
between David Deans and Andrew 
Fairservice; fond of making money ; 
yet most of them upright, and 
to be trusted, and many of them sin- 
cerely pious, and almost all of them 

ossessing and exhibiting that sturdy 
independence which is the result of 
successful industry, and the companion 
of a clear conscience ; and which, in- 
dissolubly connected as it is with our 
free Protestant institutions, I hesitate 
not to say, is the back-bone of the 
moral power, and agricultural and 
commercial prosperity of the north of 
Treland. 

The man in question was a respec- 
table Presbyterian farmer, and a great 
original in his way. On coming up 
with him, he accosted my friend— 

*‘ Well, sir, what way are ye the 
day ?” 

This is the common form of saluta- 
tion—the “quid agis” of Glen Swilly 
conventionalism ; then, looking hard 
and rather fiercely at me, astride as I 
was on a strong little hack, he drew 
near to my friend, and said in a low 
voice— 

** But who is thon boy on the wee 
pownie ?” 

This term thon is demonstrative ; 
probably composed of an union of the 
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two words, that yonder. On being 
satisfied as to my respectability, he 
became familiar, condescendingly walk- 
ing by the rein of our horses, faisant 
chemin, as the French say. 

«But where did I see you going, 
last Sunday, and on horseback too, 
Mr. M‘Craub ?” said my friend; “I 
thought your people were strict Sab- 
bath keepers, and did not forget the 
fourth commandment.” 

**So we are— so we are, sir,” said 
Alaac, becoming greatly confused for 
a moment; but quickly recovering, 
he drew himself up, and added— 

«‘I was just going a mile or twa to 
the lower brae—not more than aboot 
a Sabbath-day’s journey, you see — to 
visit my stock, lest there should be an 
ox or an ass fallen intoa pit. Ye ken, 
gentlemen, the Scripthur allows us to 
pull it out.” 

On delivering this piece of trium- 
phant self-justification, Alaac grimly 
smiled, and becoming more talkative 
than before, entertained us with the 
account of a young preacher who had 
been holding forth, the previous Sab- 
bath, in the Meeting-house, and con- 
cerning whose being “all reight” (they 
gutturalise the r most vigorously in the 
word) Alaac had his ponderings, 

** Did you like the sermon?” asked 
our friend. 

*¢ As aseermun, I answer no, sir. It 
was only a wee bit of Goospel doc- 
trine—a sagmint in the great ceercle 
of Chreestianity. It was na’ what we 
ca’ feeding. Man is an inquisiteeve 
animal, sir; and I should have liked a 
skemp of doctrine on the five points. 
Na seermun is a seermun ata’ that has 
not the five points in its head, tail, 
text, body, soul, and back-bone. I 
mislike thon preacher. He’s just come 
from Raphoe, on tryal like; and is a 
varra young man, and has na experi- 
ence for the elder hearers. I’m doubt- 
ing if he's oorthodox, and if he has not 
a touch of the haracy of the Armen- 
nians in him, which is all as one to my 
mind as Papishy itself.” 

Alaac delivered this last sentence 
with singular acrimony for so good a 
man, 

«© You are a great theologian,” said 
my friend, ‘‘ quite a divine, Mr. 
M‘Craub.” 

«* Just a wee, sir—notovermuch. I 
have read a leetle on the soobject 
whiles, and wrangled it over wi’ the 
neighbours in the lang winter nights. 
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Thold the five great pointsall reight ; and 
I will always purtest, as long as I have 
a tongue in my teeth, against Papishy, 
Armennianism, Methodyism, and all 
other filthy harracies’ and hatteradox- 
ies, to my life’s end.” 

We now pushed on, wishing our po- 
lemical friend farewell— Alaac shout- 
ing after us, that he would call on my 
friend ‘for the fourth volume of Dr. 
John Ouwens’ (Owens) work on the 
Haybrews—a grand writer, and all 
reight on the five points.” Presently 
we arrived at the gate and park-wall 
of Ballimacool; a handsome seat, be- 
longing to Mr. Boyd, a resident and 
beneficent landlord, and one whose 
family were greatly beloved in the 
country, for their active and un- 
wearied exertions among the poor. 
Ballimacool is seated on the right 
bank of Glen Swilly, and possesses much 
picturesque landscape and some fine 
old timber. Emerging from these de- 
mesne grounds, we found ourselves in 
the valley. On the left ran the river, 
while on the right stood the old church 
of Conwall; a grey ruin, skirted by a 
steep watercourse, through which in 
winter tumbled a headlong stream, 
roaring amidst the black rocks. We 
pulled rein to look at the scene, and 
one of our party observed, that to ride 
past this old ruin, late at night, when 
the moon was half clouded, and the 
mist was on the meadows—between 
the raving of the gulley and the 
sounds from across the valley, and the 
old trees nodding—*‘ I know not how 
it was,” said he, smiling, “ but I al- 
ways felt inclined to give my mare the 
spur, and to go charging by, like 
Ichabod Crane, in a hand-gallop. 

On the opposite side of the valley 
rose Rock Hill, with its green lawns 
and belting trees, the seat of Lady 
Mary Stewart. The glen as yet pre- 
sented no peculiar features of attrac- 
tiveness, though the hamlets perched 
on the hill-sides, and the grey boreens, 
or bridle paths, winding through the 

reen moorland and down to the road, 
fad a picturesque appearance. 

Keeping the right hand of the river, 
we soon came to the beautiful little 
glebe-house of Glendoen. The river 
runs murmuring under a belt of trees, 
at the bottom of the lawn, opposite the 
drawing-room windows, skirted by 
green holmes which are often flooded, 
and protected by mounds where the 
alder, the poplar, and the golden sallow 
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stand interlacing their boughs and 
tangled roots; here are deep holes 
under the banks, where the otter lies 
concealed ; beyond the stream is Arda- 
hee, an old castle, beneath whose walls 
a battle was fought in the rebellion of 
Sir Cahir O’Dogherty. These O’Dogh- 
ertys were secondary princes in Do- 
negal, ruling in the wild district of 
Innishowen, a name now identified with 
a recherché species of poteen whiskey, 
much sought after by dilettanti in 
punch-making. Whetherthe renowned 
Sir Morgan O'Doherty, the friend and 
ally of Christopher North, was a de- 
scendant of Sir Cahir’s I cannot pre- 
sume to determine. Opposite the 
hall-door of this glebe-house lay a 
tiny glen, with trees and cascade com- 
mensurate, as Mr. George Robins 
would express it; and beyond this 
swelled high mountains to the west 
and north. Here, on this lawn, dur- 
ing the tithe troubles, a singular scene 
took place. Some of the refractory 
portion of the parishioners met one 
fine morning, in number about 600, 
for the purpose of frightening the 
rector, by a physical force display, 
into making a further reduction of 
rent and tithe; ‘‘all denominations” 
piously united in this attempt ‘ to scar 
(%. e. scare) the rector,” and a prac- 
tised eye, even though ignorant of 
their persons, could have detected to 
which class or sect they appertained. 
There was the sly and decent Church- 
man—and these, indeed, were very few 
in number—half ashamed to be seen 
in such company, and on such a mis- 
sion ; there was the keen Presbyterian, 
with his yellow hair, and freckled face, 
and wiry whiskers, and six-o’clock-in- 
the-morning eyes, and sturdy look, 
which ever seemed to say, “ Sir, I will 
—not—have—it—-so ;’’ and there was 
the self-elated, enthusiastic Covenan- 
ter, the enemy of our Church on prin- 
ciple, deeply read in doctrinal divinity, 
and at home among the Puritans, and 
such Scotch divines as the Erskines 
and Rutherford; and there were a 
crowd of Romanists, with wild eyes 
and gestures, some of them unmis- 
takable Celts, with broad foreheads, 
and flat noses, and wide, animal 
mouths, displaying white teeth, po- 
lished by the constant friction of po- 
tato diet, and with the three Hiber- 
nian organs of fun, fancy, and fight- 
ing—*‘tria juncta in uno capite”—all 
largely developed, and striving for 
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prominency on the sinciputs, or occi- 
puts, of their owners — these were re- 
gular “*Glen Swilly boys,” of whom 
more anon; while a few Spanish 
figures, with light, straight limbs, 
black, lank locks, and swarthy features, 
had been summoned from beyond the 
head of the glen, in the wild moor- 
lands near Glenties, and had de- 
scended, like Evan Dhu of old, from 
“their straths and lakes.” Among 
this motley group, with a perfect 
knowledge of their intentions, did the 
rector now advance from his hall-door 
to the conference; he was a most ex- 
cellent man, a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a Christian. Born of anoble fa- 
mily, and himself the grandson of a 
bishop, he had resigned his fellow- 
ship in Trinity College, and the ofli- 
cial bustle of an academic life, for the 
quietude of this large rural parish, 
where he had been labouring for years 
among the huts, and houses, and ham- 
lets of his people, while on Sunday he 
preached to them with peculiar sweet- 
ness and earnestnes. He was aman who 
united elegance of taste, deep learning, 
much compass of thought, and firmness 
of character with the most guileless sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness of manner. 
Gentle and refined, ‘‘ his voice was not 
heard in the streets,” yet, when a 
malignant typhus fever wasted the 
town, he lived and moved amidst the 
sick for whole days, sitting by their 
bedsides, comforting and sustaining 
the sufferers, and never experiencing 
a fear, or imagining a risk, when duty 
ealled him, and Christian benevolence 
led the way. 

Such was the man—and I remember 
him well—who, having ordered all his 
doors to be thrown wide open, ad- 
vanced, with a most placid mien and 
undisturbed manner, to meet this 
rugged assembly, who had invaded the 
peaceful sanctity of his sweet lawn 
and happy homestead; and it was a 
touching and almost a sublime sight 
to see that old man, with his venera- 
ble head all bare (and a beautiful head 
it was, which a sculptor might have 


modelled from, for its combination of 


intellectual power and meekness), in 

rfect calmness go forth, trusting on 

is unseen helps, and fearing nothing. 
The promises in the Word of God, he 
afterwards told a brother clergyman, 
** were as armour of steel around him.” 
Gently remonstrating with them, he 
succeeded in quieting their turbulence 
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and hushing their noise. He told 
them how utterly defenceless was his 
house. They said they would not harm 
a hair of his head; but they must have 
a further reduction of rent and tithe. 
He reminded them how largely he had 
already done so, and firmly avouched 
his resolve to make no further conces- 
sion; how ‘could he do so, and be 
faithful to the College, whose living he 
held?” The answer made to this was 
by a rugged, wild Glen Swilly man— 
rough, ready, and singularly apt and 
to the point—* Oh, it is not the Col- 
lege we are thinking of, but ourselves ; 
the College is full of meat and money.” 

After some further parley they dis- 
persed, without having effected their 
purpose, nor did the venerable rector 
sustain any more damage or annoyance 
from them, save the loss of a few young 
ash trees which they borrowed from 
his plantations to make flail-handles ; 
some of them deeming the abstraction, 
no doubt, as a kind of receipt for their 
tithe, and others, probably, reconciling 
the theft to their conscience scriptu- 
rally, on the principle of “ spoiling the 
Egyptians.” A little below the glebe 
grounds the road crosses the river, run- 
ning westward. Here the glen deepens, 
the opposite sides advance nearer each 
other, and the Swilly is blacker and more 
profound ; its northern bank is clothed 
with wood, and crag, and terraced rocks, 
along which the holly grows so thickly 
and luxuriantly, that when the sun 
strikes on these rocks after a shower, 
they appear like long and glittering 
green walls from a distance. This 
northern bank is a lovely bit of natu- 
ral landscape, swelling from the river, 
and backed by dark blue mountains. 
Many wealthy Presbyterian farmers 
dwell here—men of industry and intel- 
ligence; most of them extremely fond 
of getting and keeping money, yet 
rearing their families, in these green 
solitudes, with strict propriety, and in 
somewhat of an aristocratic privacy and 
exclusiveness. Halfway between Glen- 
doen and Rachedoge is a picturesque 
waterfall, with wood and rock, called 
Asmashen. A mile further, the Swilly 
runs under a bridge all wrapped up in 
close garments of the richest dark green 
ivy, mantling the battlements,and hang- 
ing around the arches in graceful fes- 
toons twined by the hand of Nature. 
The whole landscape, at this point, has 
been frequently compared to Italian 
scenery. The word Rachedoge signi- 
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fies a “burning fort ;” there is now 
nothing there to warrant the applica- 
tion of such a romantic epithet. I saw 
no green rath or ruined fortification, 
though the hills on every side present 
suitable sites for such, where a few 
guns could command the whole range 
of the valley, east and west; nor did I 
encounter anything ‘‘ burning,” save a 
huge turf fire, lighted upon a large 
flat whinstone (or basaltic) rock in a 
meadow, which, when they had tho- 
roughly heated, they poured buckets 
of water quickly over, by this method 
of simple engineering, splitting and 
shattering the rock into shingles. ‘The 
country, up to Rachedoge, grows much 
barley, for what purpose I will not dog- 
matically pronounce, but simply state 
that I believe there is a larger num- 
ber of revenue police in Donegal than 
in any other county in Ireland, to meet, 
and, if possible, crush a larger measure 
of illicit distillation. Beyond the green 
and woodland beauties of Rachedoge, 
the glen waxes wild, barren, and stony 
—a regular Irish Arabia Petreea ; there 
are fields of rocks, tall and perpendi- 
cular, like Stonehenge, only much more 
numerous and irregular. A fine old 
man, called M joined us here. He 
was renowned for his “travelling,” i. e., 
walking, powers ; and if he had the legs 
of a traveller, I should say he had the 
tongue and the tales of one also—re- 
counting to us numerous legends con- 
nected with these upright stones, but 
all of them too extravagant, and none 
of them sufficiently spicy for your 
pages, Mr. Poplar. Presently we 
passed through a village rejoicing in 
the crabbed name of Crossaggs, the 
etymology of which term I do not 
think even the hyper-ingenious author 
of the “ Clavis Homerica” would suc- 
ceed in resolving. My friend suggested 
the idea of Cockneyising the word into 
Crosshaggs, and certainly some of the 
old dames did not look kindly at us 
from their hovel doors as we rode by, 
nor make any attempt to call off the 
crowd of cur dogs that assaulted our 
horses’ heels. Shortly after, when 
treading a lone part of the road, we 
heard wild cries from the hill-tops on 
the right hand, and these were taken 
up along the whole range, and repeat- 
ed in various modification of sound— 
whistling, screaming, shouting, and 
shrill calls from female voices—in fact, 
a kind of vocal telegraph, running along 
the mountain for a considerable space, 
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with figures appearing and disappear- 
ing. This my friend assured me was 
a warning to the workers of some pri- 
vate still, in the event of our turning 
out to be excisemen, and was of fre- 
quent occurrence ; probably they soon 
discovered their mistake, for a mile 
further on we met a ** Glen Swilly boy” 
coming down through a gap into the 
road, with a keg of illicit spirits strap- 
ped to his back. ‘ Better to be there 
than in his stomach,” old M—— ob- 
served ; and he passed us without fear, 
grinning most intelligently at M ’ 
and nodding in a half-ashamed way 
tomy friend, whom he knew by appear- 
ance. And now the glen terminates, 
for this is Tullyhoner Pass, and * the 
Gorge of the Shouting Giant,” and the 
road melts into grass and common; and 
here, at the very extremity of all that 
is civilised, “extra menia flammantia 
mundi,” which we will translate for 
your unclassical readers, if any such 
there be, Mr. Poplar, as * even beyond 
Crossaggs itself,” is a comfortable farm- 
house, where live a large, pious, and 
respectable family of Church Protes- 
tants, named Russell—an aristocratic 
name, though probably no relation of 
Lord John. Here we dismounted, and 
were hospitably entertained by these 
kind, simple-hearted, yet shrewd bro- 
thers, and we lunched luxuriously 
around a giant bowl of smoking pota- 
toes, white, mealy, and bursting from 
their brown jackets as if anxious to be 
eaten, while the aforesaid wooden bowl 
was flanked and surrounded by porrin- 
gers full of the purest, whitest milk, 
the produce of cows who had never 
seen oil cake, or eaten mangel wurzel 
in their lives, but fed on the close, 
thick, sweet, soft herbage of the moun- 
tain sod and thymy slope. 

During this long ride, my friend had 
given me much information concerning 
the characters and habits of the far- 
mers and peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood. Even that class of them which 
go under the name of “ Glen Swilly 
Boys,” interested and amused me. 
Some of these latter are notorious as 
being legislators in their own way, 
though probably they had never heard 
of, much less seen, St. Stephen’s Cha- 
pel in all their days. They meet in 
their wild homesteads, and a law, 
which is called ‘* a GlenS willy decree ;” 
and this (when carried out) eventuates 
in a night foray against a neighbour's 
property, carrying offa horse or a cow ; 
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and in one case, to my own knowledge, 
a beehive with all the bees, and in 
summer, too; in another, a feather- 
bed and bedstead, which had been 
peas as part dowry to a Glen Swilly 
ride, but withheld through the nig- 
gardliness of her father. Thus they 
do things in most disorderly order, 
and are in themselves the legislature 
and executive combined. In one or 
two cases life has been sacrificed, but 
this is of rare occurrence. 

Some of them deal in horse-flesh, 
and are wild chasseurs enough ; and at 
night, when they are returning up the 
glen from some cattle fair, you may 
hear the ‘‘ Quadrupetante putrem so- 
nitu quatit ungula campum” resona- 
tion of their gallop, and the shriek and 
halloo of their voices sounding along 
the road, and dying away in the dis- 
tance. 

On one occasion these galloping ca- 
valiers were guilty of an ungallant 
feat, and in broad daylight, too; but 
probably they were at the time under 
the influence of their own mountain- 
dew. They chased a young lady who 
was returning on horseback from a 
visit to a school-house ; she was only 
accompanied by a groom. Against 
this unoffending equestrian they let fly 
their wild mountain hacks; -but the 
lady being an admirable horsewoman, 
and riding her fleet, nearly thorough- 
bred mare, boldly and judiciously, 
very soon distanced them completely ; 
and her servant had the satisfaction of 
jostling one or two of them—steed and 
man —by the impetus and weight of 
the large carriage-horse he was riding, 
into a deep and very muddy ditch. On 
another occasion, one of these reckless 
fellows—* full of liquor,” as the coun- 
try phrase has it—a tall, raw-boned, 
semi-nude, squinting giant, was stag- 
gering down the glen, and singing 
with more vigour than harmony, when 
he descried Wee Robin of ‘Tullybrae, 
‘*a modest boy,”* coming along ony. 
In either hand the bacchanalian held 
a large stone, perhaps on the tight- 
rope principle of preserving his equi- 
librium; and regarding Wee Robin 
manifestly as an offering sent by Pro- 
vidence, against which, as from a ca- 
tapult, he might discharge the same, 
he accosted the little man, and told 
him he meant to ‘knock him down 


* Modest signifies well-behaved. 
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with the one stone, and knock him up 
with the other ;” but Wee Robin was 
*¢ stillcaulm and canny,” and answered, 

«Well, Jamie, wait a while—m 
oh! but you look drouthy, man! T'll 
wager you a glass of beer that I run 
and reach the Miltown public-house 
before you, and then you must pay for 
it a’.” 

The giant, with a savage whoop, 
dropped both stones, and shot past 
Wee Robin, who was pretending to run; 
but the moment after, he vaulted over 
a low wall, and made up the hill, to 
his own quiet and orderly home. 

These cases are extreme ones—they 
are exceptions to the canon rule of 
conventional order and propriety which 
exists among the Protestant portion of 
these glensmen, the great massof whom 
are not of this untamed nature, but 

uite the reverse. There is among 
the men much industry, decency, ho- 
nesty, and shrewdness, though certainly 
great love of gain; among the women, 
considerable kindness, and guileless- 
ness, and the domestic feelings strongly 
developed in active love and duty. 
The young women do not labour in 
the open air amongst the men, as you 
see them in parts of the south, and in 
the hop-gardens of Kent, but they 
have their own modest industry within 
doors; and the whirl, and hum, and 
musical drone of the spinning-wheel 
sings its long day’s chant to industry, 
which is nearly as sweet as our friend 
Waller's beautiful ‘* Song of Labour,” 
in your February number, Mr. Poplar, 
and much to the same purpose; and 
on a wet or stormy day, the young 
girls inone of these hill-side hamlets (or 
** towns,” as they are designated) ga- 
ther all their wheels together to some 
one large kitchen or barn, and spin, 
and chat, and sing—oftentimes hymns, 
or the psalms of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, till the going down of the sun. 
These at least were their habits at the 
time I visited Glen Swilly. 

We returned down the glen to our 
friend’s house, where we were to dine 
and sleep, and start next morning with 
a party of young people on a pilgrim- 
age to the far highlands, and to Horn- 
head. At dinner we conversed much 
on what we had seen in our ride—the 
landscape, the peasantry, and their 
peculiarities. My friend told us of the 


“ Tue boy” in question was at least forty years old. 
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love the people had for litigation, and 
how the quarterly advent of the assis- 
tant-barrister was Jooked for with 
longing expectation as well by the 
processer as by the processed party, 
each expecting a good tough argumen- 
tation at what they call the ‘“la’” 
(law). His own steward, Jeaky 
M ‘Quirk, having lately buried his wife, 
was, in the idiom of the country, “a 
wuddow,” or a “ wuddow man” (my 
readers may smile at this strange out- 
rage on gender and grammar, but so 
it 1s.) Jeaky had got into a paltry 
dispute concerning some of the dear 
deceased's assets with her brother, 
whom he * processed to the la’,” 
spending twice the value of the dis- 
uted articles, and that twice over, in 
oss of time, and loss of temper, and 
loss of work, and in hard cash, and 
etting soundly beaten at last by the 
judgment of the court; which, how- 
ever, Jeaky communicated tohis master 
with a grin of real satisfaction— 

“* Thon man has bet me in the la’- 
shoot, sir. I ped ten shillings to get 
wee Sam Sproule out o’ Ramelton— 
the ‘torney; and my oh! but wee 
Sam gave it them in the talk for better 
nor sax hours. Ech, but he bates a’ 
at the la’; and so, sir, though I lost 
the shoot, it’s a comfort to think it was 
so weel wrangled.” 

One of the company quoted a case 
from Butler somewhat in point, which 
made us all laungh— 

“ Now, you must know Sir Hudibras 
With such a nature gifted was, 


He ne'er believed a lie, unless 
*T was proved by competent false witnesses.” 


We spoke of Alaac M‘Craub ; and 
a young gentleman, fresh from Col- 
lege, and preparing for the ministry, 
who was on a visit to my friend, very 
one described his having seen 
im marching to the Meeting-house 
on the preceding Sunday. He said 
«his hat was like the ‘ Prometheus 
Bound’ of Zschylus, not having en- 
joyed a nap for many years; and that 
is best blue coat, only donned on 
Sabbaths, like the blessed sun, never 
seemed to wear out; a long steel 
chain dangled from his fob, support- 
ing a pinchbeck seal, the size of a 
pear. Stiffly and sturdily he strode 
along, ten yards in advance of his wo- 
mankind, his wife, Creiisa-like, and 
his pretty, modest daughter following 
behind ; his nose, a genuine aduncus, 
fiercely cocked at the horizon; his 
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feet turned out in a perpetual perpe- 
tration of the fifth position; his cold, 
keen eye keeking and glinting on all 
sides, as if searching for a mistake 
with somebody ; the very calves of his 
wiry legs lookdinn sharp and martial ; 
and the whole figure and gait of the 
man evidencing the most preposterous 
self-satisfaction ; so that,” continued 
the young man, ‘ you might have ap- 
plied to him Ben Jonson’s inflated de- 
scription of Sejanus, who— 


“*¢ At each step feels his advanced head 
Knock out a star in heaven,’” 


But this was nothing to what he 
was three hours afterwards, when re- 
turning from worship, when all the 
divinity of polemics was stirred within 
him, and theology came mended from 
his tongue. Thenin a high, dry, con- 
ceited tone he would argue, and re-ar- 
gue, and rebut, and answer again; 
and prove, and reprove, and disprove, 
and shake it up, and shake it down, 
and twist it this way, and twist it that 
way, and wrangle it weel (like little 
Samm Sproule), till there was not a bone 
or sinew in the whole body of the un- 
happy sermon which he had not dislo- 
cated or fractured, to the satisfaction 
of himself and his hearers, who, no 
doubt, considered him in the matter of 
theology as another Berengarius, of 
whom it was said that he was “de 
omne Scibili peritus,” if they had ever 
heard of such a person, which I am 
pretty certain they never had. 

One of the young ladies at tea re- 
lated an anecdote of a neighbour of 
theirs, a well-to-do farmer, illustratin 
this self-sustaining complacency, thoug 
in a different shape. One morning 
the family were astonished at an un- 
wonted odour, of a peculiarly ungrati. 
fying nature, pervading the place and 
grounds, and floating in at the open 
window. ' On going to the door the 
cause was at once traceable to human 
agency; for there were Zecharias, 
commonly called Zeacky M‘Grain, 
and his furm-servant, covering the 
lawn with soaked flax, in order to dr 
it on the grass. On remonstrating wit 
him on this unwarrantable liberty, 
Zeacky waxed wroth, and defended 
himself stiffly, muttering between his 
teeth something about our ‘ egno- 
rance,” snuffing the air with his nose, 
and professing himself greatly hurt at 
our not appreciating the compliment 
he was paying us. ‘Sure every man 
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that has the least oonderstanding at a’ 
ought to know that flax water was the 
finest of top-dressings to a bit of a 
spongy lawn like yours, full of fog ;* 
and as ye have always been ceevil, 
quiet like, modest neighbours,” Zeacky 
had decided, as he said, ‘‘to give 
us the prafference.” After tea our 
host proposed that we: should all stroll 
to the summit of a very high hill, 
which rose westward from his house, 
the premier pas to a loftier moun. 
tain behind, from whence there was a 
splendid view of the sun setting be- 
hind the great mountaiy of Arigle, or 
«‘ The White Arrow,” which is the giant 
of the Donegal highlands. To this there 
was a glad assent given; and, accom- 
panied by all the family, we commenced 
our walk. Just outside the avenue- 
gate we met a decent-looking man and 

is wife going home in a country car. 
T have seldom seen two countenances 
more expressive of sweetness and 
sense than these people had. My 


friend stopped them, and shook hands 
with them, asking how all the folk 
were at G——, and receiving a warm 
greeting in return, with “ How is it 
wi’ you the day,” and ‘* Ech, but you 
look reightly, and that’s a truth;” and 
** Well, but I’m proud to see you ony 


way ;” and such other little accus- 
tomed courtesies as were duly under- 
stood and appreciated. On parting, 
he said, ‘* Well, Charlie, shall I see 
you on Sunday at church?”  De- 
eH on it, sir, the whole town will 

in it on Sabbath; we will all be out.” 

My friend told me of this townland, 
how it was tenanted by people all of 
the same name, descendants of three 
English brothers, and that the name 
was a Christian name, Thomas; and 
the confusion and want of individuality 
was frightful among the community ; 
and recourse was had to personal make 
to distinguish its members, such as 
White, and Black, and Brown, and 
Yellow Thomas ; and Pock-pitted, and 
Purty (pretty) Thomas; and Long- 
shanked, and Short-nebbed Thomas ; 
and Thomas wi’ the freckles, and Tho- 
mas wi’ the skelly (squint), and Tho- 
mas wi’ the twa thumbs, which last 
was our friend in the car. He amused 
us much by narrating a characteristic 
anecdote of one Walter M‘Avee (pro- 
nounced Muckavee), a steady, sim- 
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ple young fellow, very hardy, and im- 
mensely tall. Whatever degree of 
mental gifts nature had bestowed on 
Wattie, his dental obligations to her 
were but small, for he had not a 
tooth in his head, and never had, 
though to make amends for the defi- 
ciency, he had ‘* wicked gooms,” as the 
neighbours said ; and furthermore, was 
what the late pope pronounced of Dr. 
MacHale, ‘ uno grande parlatore,” 
though his ‘‘ delevery,”” as the people 
called his accentuation, was none of the 
clearest. One evening Wattie called 
in for a Testament ‘ with large prent” 
for his sister, whose eyes were failing. 
Our friend had just dined, and the 
remainder of a capacious Damascene 
tart lay on the table. This imme- 
diately attracted Wattie’s gaze, and 
my friend seeing him look highly fru- 
givorous, invited him to fall to and 
finish the fragments, himself retiring 
to a window, to be no check on his 
guest’s appetite. In a very few mi- 
nutes Wattie had disposed of paste, 
and fruit, and juice; but now came 
the difficulty, which was in the appli- 
cation of the stones, of which a whole 
cairn was lying on the plate. Were 
they to be lost? Surely not. The 
question was decided in a moment, 
and Wattie proceeded to shovel them 
down his throat at the point of the 
knife, and on my friend’s remonstrat- 
ing, the answer was, “Oh, your ra- 
verence, ‘tis nothing to a plain, coarse 
man like me;” and down went the 
last mouthful of stones. Aristotle 
died of a colic, and Wattie seemed 
in the way to follow his example, when 
a week afterwards he walked up to my 
friend on the road, who was greatly 
relieved to find him alive and well 
after such deleterious diet. Wattie 
smiled at his fears, assured him he 
was ‘not a het the worse,” and added, 
with a gentle sigh to by-gone bliss, 
that ‘‘she was the sweetest tert he 
ever ate in his life; my oh, but she 
was a reight one.” 

We had a breathing walk up the 
mountain, by a rough, steep road, 
which commanded spacious and, as we 
mounted, changing views of the glen 
scenery. When we reached our desti- 
nation, we found we were too soon, 
for the sun was still far above its set- 
ting point. Our friends then proposed 


* Fog is the moss which grows over a wet soil. 
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that we should go on a little, and visit 
the hut of a very singular old woman, 
of a style of mind and feeling superior 
to the other peasantry, and who pre- 
served her enthusiasm intact, under the 
ressure of illness and great poverty. 
fe added, ‘* We call her ‘ The Lady 
of the Fort,’ because her cabin is in 
the shadow of an ancient structure of 
this nature.” Her house was small, 
and so full of smoke, that were the 
practice of kapnomancy, or divining 
by smoke, to be revived, a more suit- 
able spot than this mountain-cabin 
could scarce be found. On arriving 
at the place, there issued from the 
door a cur dog, yelping, and tail de- 
pressed, with several flying turf-sods 
rebounding from his sides. ‘This shower 
of fuel was intended to usher in the 
sunshine of a welcome to us; and the 
voice of a child from the room invited 
us to “* walk up and take a glaze (mean- 
ing of this word unknown) at the fire.” 
Such an invitation came rather mal- 
- os, inasmuch as it was the end 
uly ; and we were thoroughly 
Coed by the walk. We saw two large 
bright eyes glittering through the 
murky gloom ; they were those of the 
speaker, a sick gir, who was sitting 
on a stool by the fire, and who had 
ejected the dog in that summary way 
for fear of his alarming the ladies. 
Her mother, she said, was ‘ out on the 
brae-head ;” we gave her a trifle, and 
left her. My friend described the mo- 
ther as a half-educated woman, who 
had a touch of insanity about her. She 
had lived as servant in respectable fa- 
milies, and was, at all events, a sin- 
cerely religious woman. When we had 
reached a green knoll which lay at the 
glenward side of the fort, and ‘looking 
boldly from a great height, command- 
ed a finer and further range of the val- 
ley than anything I had yet seen, we 
found the object of our search, sitting 
on the mound, and diligently knitting. 
She was a tall, thin, erect, and peculiar- 
looking woman, with an appearance of 
pain on her corrugated brow, and a 
wild light in her small, dark eyes ; yet 
the cut of the lips was expressive of re- 
finement, and the habitual compression 
of the mouth denoted energy and de- 
cision. As she talked, I recognised in 
her language much of the quaint and, 
at times, picturesque phraseology of the 
Methodist body ; and I believe she had 
been amongst them in her youth, and 
got no harm from them. Now she at- 
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tended Church service, and was as at- 
tentive an auditor of sermonsas Alaac 
M‘Craub himself, though not so keen 
a critic. 

She greeted our ladies warmly, and 
not ungracefully, rising from her seat ; 
they told her they had come to see her, 
and ask after her sick child and her 
own pains and rheumatism, and hear 
her conversation, and admire her fine 
view. She answered in a singularly 
clear and sweet tone of voice, and less 
of the Scotticé than I had yet heard, 
and rather, I thought, in a queenly 
way, like oneaccustomed to be listened 
to. “Ah, madam, you are always good 
and kind, the child is better, and the 
view is a grand one; and I am as God 
would have me. I went to the town 
yesterday to sell atub of butter, and 
as I passed along the road, I thought 
the birds from the hedges, and the 
cattle in the fields were all talking to 
me, and crying, ‘Maggie Colhoun, 
death is coming on you,’ and I 
smiled at this, and my heart was 
pleased, yet sore too; for though I 
should like to leave a cauld world fora 
bright one, yet sorry would I be to 
quet himself and the childre, and they 
so young, and Nanny so consy and 
puny, poor wee thing! Yet, nae doubt, 
madam, ’tis all want of faith. Sure 
and certain am I, that all my childre, 
and Robin himself, will be delivered 
from the house of bondage and from 
the land of Egypt—ay, ay—there will 
not be a hoof of them left behun. I 
worshipped myself for many a year of 
sorrow and of sin on the dark side of 
the mountain. Like the woman who 
would not give our Lord a cup of 
cowld water and she at the well, I 
worshipped I know not what: but at 
last I got such a view ; and it came to 
me, madam, in the visions of the night, 
and now I am all changed, and I do 
not know what to do for joy, and hap- 
piness, and pleasure. It was just six- 
teen years ago, and I dreamt I was 
lying in my bed, and a great gust of 
wind took the side of the house, and 
rifted the thatch, and burst the door 
open ; and up I got, and went round 
the walls, holding by the stones, for 
the storm was out and raging in the 
valley. And what did I see in the 
grey ‘an but a large sea eagle from 
the cliffs beside Ummara, sailing down 
the hollow, backwards and forwards, 
as the manner of them creatures is, 


and barking for its prey; and then 
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the river swelled, and the waters in the 
hills began to gather, and roar down 
the gullies. And Asmashen, which 
_ see so caulm over yonder, was all 
ike soap-suds, with the strength and 
madness of its stream. And, in a short 
time, the valley was a wide, deep sea, 
and the water swelling and swellingup 
the hill-side, and rippling against the 
rocks, and foaming over the bushes, 
Up it came, closer and closer; and the 
middle of it boiling and whirling, as 
if a thousand fountains were springing 
under it from the heart of Glen Swilly. 
In a few moments it wet my feet. It 
was verra cauld, and I thought the day 
of judgment was come. By-and-bye 
it came up to 7 knees, and my waist, 
caulder and caulder ; and all my sins 
came round me then, and they were 
caulder on my heart than the water. 
I grasped the bough of a tree in my 
agony, for the great waters were rising 
to my shoulders, and I shouted for my 
husband and my childre, but my 
voice had no sound in it; and I wept 
sore, and cried to God, for his dear 
Son’s sake, to come and pu’ me out of 
these waves. Just then came a sweet 
voice, ‘ Look up,’ it said, ‘ for your sal- 
vation draweth nigh.’ I heard the 
rushing of a boat coming across the 
valley, and the noise and plash of 
oars, and it came nearer and nearer; 
and six rowers were in it, dark men 
with beards to their breasts, like the 

ictures I have seen of the fishermen of 

alilee; and a figure of glory sat in 
the stern, and I saw it was my dear 
Lord, for I knew his scarred brow where 
he had worn the thorns for my sake; 
and I cried to him for life or death, 
whichever he would gie’ me I was 
content and pleased to take, but he 
smiled at me, and when I touched his 
hand I woke up; and indeed, indeed, 
my heart has never been asleep since, 
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after a’ the suffering and love Himself 
taught me in that sweet dream.” 

The sun is now sinking like a huge 
round shield of burning copper, behind 
Arigle. ‘The White Arrow” is now 
black as ink, its pointed summit stand- 
ing sharply out against the evening 
sky, like a cone of jet painted on 
crimson. Muckish also rears its 
long immense back, while a crowd of 
mountain tops about and around them, 
glitter with a golden smile in the far 
distance, as if wishing the dying sun 
good night; then fade one after an- 
other intogloom, and darkness shrouds 
them—and it is night among the hills 
and valleys which girdle and grace 
Glen Swilly. 

A sweet summer night, soft, balmy, 
tranquil, and warm ; ep we descend 
the hill, silent, and our spirits much 
softened and attentive. On the left 
the mountain rises, capped with impe- 
netrable gloom; on the right we look 
down ‘into the valley. Lights are 
twinkling there, and from the hill-side 
hamlets. Voices, too, float up; the 
far off bark of a dog, the clap of a 
gate, or the lowing of cattle in the 
darkened fields, or the rush of Swilly 
amidst her stones, like man’s unquiet 
spirit, still murmuring onwards with 
fretful activity through the darkness 
and light of his chequered existence. 
Now we hear the runnel in the little 
glen which faces our friend's house ; 
now we gain the black belt of planta- 
tion which stretches round his lawn ; 
and now we are among candles and 
books, and music, and drawings, and 
friendly faces, and sweet voices, discus- 
sing our pleasant day’s ramble; and 

lanning great things to be achieved 
in our ride to Horn Head to-morrow ; 
and so, dear Mr. Poplar, I wish you a 
happy good night, and a hopeful au 
revoir till next month's meeting. 
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STIRLING’S CLOISTER 1IFE OF CHARLES v.* 


Tae importance of the period of His. 
tory which may be described as com- 
mencing with the reign of Charles V., 
ean scarcely be too highly estimated. 
How far the changes in European po- 
li tics, which date from that time, were 
affected by the personal character of 
the princes who then filled the thrones 
of the great monarchies, is a question 
which we have no thought of now dis- 
cussing, nor is it one in any way sug- 
gested by the volume which it becomes 
our present duty to examine. 

The volume is one as purely of bio- 
graphy as it is possible that any book 
should be which deals with a man 
whose public and private life can 
scarcely be separated—of a man whose 
private life could never have been a 
subject of interest or curiosity from any 
reason unconnected with his historic 
character. Mr. Stirling's work s con- 
fined to the period of Charles’s life 
when he sought to lay aside the cares 
of empire, and to act upon the feel- 
ing, which there are few elderly men 
in any station who do not feel, but on 
which men seldom act, or, indeed, ¢an 
act—the feeling so admirably ex- 
pressed by Scott, in Kemble’s farewell 


address :— 
“ Higher duties crave 
Some space between the theatre and grave ; 
That, like the Roman in the Cupitol, 
I m«y adjust my mantle ere I fall. 
My life's brief act in pul lic service flown, 
The last—the closing sccne—must be my own.” 


The retirement of Charles has been 
the subject of speculation to almost all 
the writers who have had occasion to 
mention it, and has been ascribed by 
almost all to his jealousy of his son 
Philip—a cause no doubt adequate, 
had the imputed jealousy any founda- 
tion in fact. This, with other theories, 
is for ever set at rest by Mr. Stirling's 
book. 

The intention of retiring from the 
direction of public affairs, to such se- 
clusion as the neighbourhood of a mo- 
nastery promised, was a thought which 
often passed before the mind of 
Charles. Charles survived his em- 
press, Isabella of Portugal, full twenty 


years; and, while she yet lived, the 
prospect of such retirement was his 
consolation in the fatigues of business. 
He had agreed with her that as soon 
as the ages of their children would 
permit, he should retire into a convent 
of friars—she into a nunnery. “In 
1542, he confided his design to the 
Duke of Gandia; and in 1546 it had 
been whispered at court, and was men- 
tioned by Bernardo Navagiero, the 
sharp-eared envoy of Venice, in a re- 
port to the Doge.” His purpose was 
adverted to by him, in a remarkable 
document. In a letter to his son he 
mentions that Mary Tudor, the heir to 
the throne of England, had intimated 
to him her willingness to become his 
second empress. ‘The union of Mary 
with the Emperor was an old and fa- 
vourite project of Henry VIII. In 
1521, Wolsey wrote to Charles, urging 
the matter with great earnestness; 
and, in 1524, Henry himself wrote to 
Charles, making the proposal. Mary 
was then a child, and her succeeding 
to the crown was one of those contin- 
gencies on which none could think of 
speculating. It was a more serious 
affair when the mature virgin fixed 
her imagination on the widowed princes 
of Spain, and intimated that father 
or son would do, 


“ Devotion wafts the soul above, 
And heaven itself descends in love.” 


Mary’s love was itself devotion, and 
the great charm which either Philip or 
Charles possessed was Catholicity. 
Charles was not more than fifty ; 
but gout had done its work —and he 
had projects, he said, to his son, incon- 
sistent with matrimony. ‘The crown 
of England, however, was not to be 
despised. A great people was to be 
reclaimed from heresy. Philip him- 
self was luckily a widower, and might 
hope to be as likely to please Mary as 
his father. True, he was already en- 
gaged to another, but some pretence 
might be created for getting rid of 
such difficulties. In short, Charles 
would not marry; and the interests of 


* “The Cloister Life of Charles V.”. By William Stirling. London: Parker. 1852. 
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Spain, the family, and the Church 
required that Philip should. Could 
Mary be allowed to choose between 
them, she ought to have taken the 
father. Could her subjects of England 
have any voice in the matter, both 
would have been rejected. ‘On the 
same day when Charles suggested to 
his son the propriety of breaking faith 
with his favourite sister's only child, 
he signed the first order for money to 
be spent in building his retreat; and, 
as soon as the treachery had been 
completed, and the prize secured, he 
began seriously to prepare for a life of 
piety and repose.” 

On the marriage of his son, he ceded 
to him, in 1554, the title of King of 
Naples. In the next year he «abdi- 
cated in his favour the domains of the 
House of Burgundy ; and, in 1556, he 
signed and sealed a similar act for 
Spain. Inthe same year, he placed 
in the hands of the Prince of Orange 
his renunciation of the Imperial 
Crown, to be laid before the Electo- 
ral Diet. Ferdinand, his brother, had 
already been elected King of the Ro- 
mans; and the acceptance of Charles’s 
renunciation by the Diet was, it was 
understood, the only formality requi- 
site to his being acknowledged Em- 

ror. 


Charles’s health delayed, for a little 
while, his voyage to Spain; but early 
in September, 1556, he and his suite 
were in movement, and right royally 


was he attended. He was escorted to 
the coast by Philip II., by the King 
and Queen of Bohemia, and by his 
sisters, the Dowager Queens of France 
and of Hungary, “‘who were to be 
the companions of his voyage, being 
like himself about to seek retirement 
in Spain.” 

Eleanor, the eldest, was Charles’s 
favourite sister. She was now fifty- 
eight. The lot of women in high 
life is strangely cast, and hers was 
searcely a happy one. In early life 
she was married to Emanuel, King 
of Portugal, a man old enough to 
be her father. He died soon; and 
she passed into the hands of the Con- 
stable de Bourbon ; and ultimately be- 
came the wife of Francis I., being 
thrown into the bargain by Charles, 
when settling accounts with his cap. 
tive after the battle of Pavia. Francis’s 
death, in 1547, restored her to the 
court of her brother. She was now 
broken-hearted, and sought repose. 


- 
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The other sister was five years 
younger. She had been Queen of 
Hungary, and her husband died full 
thirty years before, fighting against 
the Turks. She vowed widowhood, and 
kept her vow. She had an iron frame 
—loved hunting and hawking. Charles 
knew her power and courage, and to 
her he committed the government of 
the Low Countries. For twenty years 
she had held in an unruly people 
with a resolute hand; repressing he- 
resy in allits Proteus forms ; and, what 
was even more difficult, actually ex- 
tracting money from reluctant burgh- 
ers. At Charles's abdication, her 
regency was at an end. 

The entire fleet numbered fifty-six 
sail. The vessel in which Charles 
sailed was a Biscayan, of five hundred 
and sixty-five tons. His personal 
suite consisted of one hundred and fifty 
persons. The queens were accommo- 
dated on board a Flemish vessel. Con- 
trary winds delayed them ; and, though 
they embarked on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, they did not arrive at the Spanish 
coast till the afternoon of the 28th, 
They cast anchor in the road of La- 
redo, The Emperor went ashore that 
evening, and was joined by the two 
queens next day. 

At his landing he"was received by 
the Bishop of Salamanca, and Du. 
rango, an alcalde of the court, who 
were awaiting his arrival. Charles 
shrank from all public ceremonial. He 
had declined an invitation from the 
Queen of England to land in her do- 
minions. ‘It cannot, surely,” said 
he, ‘* be agreeable to a Queen to re- 
ceive a visit from a father-in-law, who 
is now nothing more than a pri- 
vate gentleman.” But yet this is not 
sufficient to account for the little pre- 

aration that seems to have been made 
in Spain for the arrival of the fleet. 
The matter was, however, soon reme. 
died, and he was joined within a few 
days by his chamberlain, Colonel 
Louis Quixada, who had preceded him 
to Spain, but who, at his arrival, was 
in the neighbourhood of Valladolid :— 


“The presence of the stout old soldier was 
much wanted. Half of the Emperor's peo- 
ple were ill; Monsieur Lachaulx and Mon- 
sieur @’Aubremont had tertian and quartan 
fevers ; seven or eight of the meaner attend- 
ants were dead; yet there were no doctors 
to give any assistance. There was even a 
difficulty in finding a priest to say mass, the 
staff of physicians and chaplains which had 
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been ordered down from Valladolid not 
having yet been heard of. But for the well- 
stored larder of the bishop, there would 
have been short commons at the royal table. 
When the secretary, Martin Gaztelu, wrote 
to complain of these things, there was no 
courier at hand to carry the letter. The 
weather was wet and tempestuous, and of a 
fleet of ships, laden with wool, which the 
royal squadron had met at sea, some had re- 
turned dismasted to port, and others had 
gone to the bottom. The Flemings were 
loud in their discontent, and very ill- disposed 
to penetrate any further into a country so 
hungry and inhospitable. The alcalde who 
was charged with the preparations for the 
journey, was at his wit’s end, though hardly 
beyond the beginning of his work. The 
Emperor himself was ill, and out of humour 
with the badness of the arrangements; but 
he was cheered by the sight of his trusty 
Quixada, and welcomed him with much 
kindness, 

“From the moment that the old cam- 
paigner took the command, matters began 
to wear a more hopeful aspect. The day 
after his arrival was spent in vigorous pre- 
paration ; and in the morning of the 6th of 
October a messenger came from Valladolid 
with a seasonable supply of provisions, That 
morning, while Gaztelu penned a somewhat 
desponding account of the backwardness of 
things in general, Quixada wrote a cheerful 
announcement that they were to begin their 
march that day at noon, after his majesty 
had dined—a promise which he managed to 
fulfil."—pp. 8, 9. 


Each day's journey is minutely told. 
Charles moved in a horse-litter, by easy 


stages. When the road was very steep 
or rugged, this mode of conveyance 
was exchanged for a chair carried by 
men. The scene was one which Cer- 
vantes might have described, and is 
not unlike those we meet in Don 
Quixote. By the side of Charles rode 
the stout old chamberlain, whose name 
is familiar to all who remember the 
knight of the rueful countenance. 
He was the marshal and quarter- 
master; on him all depended. The 
rest followed on horseback, and moving 
before all was the Alcalde Durango, 
and with him five alguazils, with their 
wands of office. Quixada thought of 
his own dignity and of the Emperor’s, 
and was heartily ashamed of the shabby 
alguazils and of the whole escort; he 
said the party looked like a convoy of 
prisoners. The Emperor was more 
easily pleased ; the tip-staves, he said, 
were good enough for him—he would 
have no more guards of the household. 

The fewer Quixada had to think of, 
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in the way of food, far the better, for 
the commissariat in these regions was 
a matter of no light concern, and all 
rested on the chamberlain. He pro. 
vidently insisted on the queens re- 
maining a day's march behind the rest, 
as otherwise he could not undertake to 
lodge and feed all. The queens, also, 
were not as much disposed to be pleased 
asthe Emperor. On the second day's 
journey the Emperor's party met Don 
Enrique de Guzman coming from 
court, with “a large stock of provi- 
sions, and ample supply of conserves.” 
The Emperor tried the conserves, 
found that they were good for food 
and pleasant to the eye — in short, ex- 
cellent fasting fare—and he ordered 
them to be kept apart for himself. 
Guzman was accompanied by Don 
Pedro Pimentel, gentleman of the 
chamber to the young prince, Don 
Carlos —the Don Carlos of Schiller, 
and Alfieri, and Lord John Russell— 
the hero of many an amatory and man 
a spiritual romance—blockhead came 
for anything, and yet if he had any. 
thing to say to the arrangement, it was 
by no means ill-conceived in him to 
have sent his ambassador to the Empe- 
ror, together with the bearer of the eat. 
ables. He asked his grandfather at 
what stage of his journey he might at- 
tend on him. This point was left unde. 
cided ; but Guzman and Pimentel did 
not depart on their return without 
earnest entreaties from the Emperor 
that regular supplies of melons should 
be sent for his table, to meet him at 
different points of his route. He also 
ordered portable glass windows to be 
eee for the journey beyond Val. 
adolid, as the nights were becomin 
already chill. Quixada also desir 
to know the dimensions of the apart- 
ments provided for the queens, that 
he might send forward tapestry for 
them. The dowagers had brought 
loads of tapestry from Flanders, much 
of which still adorn the royal palaces in 
Spain. 

Everywhere Charles was visited by 
all that was distinguished and noble in 
the district. Never had prince, in the 
plenitude of power, more persons desi- 
rous to pay their court than now 
crowded around the Emperor. Cor- 
porations came with addresses; bishops, 
from him of Toledo to the humblest 
mitred head ; and those who would be 
bishops were not absent. The queens 
being a day’s march behind was now of 
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some moment, for Charles, when he 
got tired of his guests, suggested the 
fitness of their paying their respects to 
the queens, and a convenient space 
was soon interposed between him and 
his visitors. 

There seems not the slightest ground 
for the general statement of historians, 
that Charles, on his return to Spain, 
was treated with neglect, except the 
accidental circumstance of some mis- 
take as to the time and place of his 
landing. At Burgos the whole time of 
his stay appears to have been one fes- 
tival. 

When he left Burgos for Valladolid it 
was a happy day for Quixada—a singu- 
larly happy day—for the alcalde and 
his alguazils were gone, and Don Fran- 
cisco de Beaumont protected the ca- 
valcade with an escort of cavalry. At 
the next stage where they rested, the 
evening was distinguished by the ar- 
rival of a supply of flounders. Of 
flounders we are not supposed to say 
anything uncomplimentary, but a man 
threatened with gout might better have 
sent them on with his ecclesiastical vi- 
sitors to the queens. The flounders 
were irresistible, and Charles over-ate 
himself fasting, and on the next day’s 
journey suffered pretty severely for his 
debauch, he having left but a Flemish 
account of the flounders. 

At Torquamada, a town seated 
among vines and orchards, he was met 
by the Bishop cf Valencia. The bishop 
was a man of good sense and good 
conduct, had repressed a formidable 
revolt, and for this service he had been 
= by Charles with his mitre. 

e knew the way to Charles's heart, 
and he waited on him with ‘‘a magni- 
ficent supply of meat, game, and fruit, 
sufficient to feast the whole train.” 

It was suggested to Charles to enter 
Valladolid, then the capital of Spain, 
and the seat of the Court, by a pri- 
vate road, and not through the gate 
of San Pedro. ‘No!’ said he, “it 
would be a shame not to let my people 
see me.” He declined, however, a for- 
mal reception, made his entry through 
the usual gate, without any ostentatious 

omp; and was received by Don Car- 

os, his grandson, and by his daugh- 
ter, the princess-regent, the widow of 
Juan, Prince of Brazil, heir-apparent 
of Portugal, and the mother of that 
Sebastian whose strange fate was the 
subject of so much sympathy, and 
whose return long after his death con. 
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tinued to be expected, even like that 
of the British Arthur. 


“ Arturumque etiam sub terris arma moventem.” 


In Spain the government of the 
country has often been wisely admi- 
nistered by women, and Juanna, who, 
on her husband's death, had thought 
of retiring to a nunnery, the place of 
refuge which first occurs to the imagi- 
nation in that most Catholic country, 
but who was interrupted by her 
father in this project—was called 
on first by him, and afterwards by 
Philip, to the high office of Regent. 
Against religious enthusiasts she was 
inflexibly severe—in all else her vice- 
reign was distinguished by good sense 
and moderation, ‘There was a de- 
votional taint in the blood of this 
line of Spanish princes, which neu- 
tralised all that was of good in them. 
Toburn Jews and persecute Moors, and, 
above all, to extinguish the first sparks 
of heresy was with them an imperative 
duty, and they have made Spain what 
Spain is. With Juanna devotion was 
a passion — the ruling passion of her 
widowed life. Her recreation during 
her regency was to retire for prayer 
and scourging to the convent which 
the Franciscans called their Scala Celi, 
amongst the gloomy rocks and tall 
ines of Abroso. Our own Queen 

‘lizabeth had not a greater horror for 
any of her maids of honour becoming 
wives than the Spanish regent. There 
was something more of meaning in 
Juanna’s prejudice, as in Spain they 
might at any moment retire to con- 
vents. 

For about a month Charles remained 
at Valladolid. He spoke little of his 
future purposes, and the Flemings who 
had come with him began to hope from 
the attention which he gave to public 
affairs that he might possibly give up 
his scheme of conventual life. Some 
visits from the prior of Yuste, or San 
Yuste, the monastery in the vicinity of 
which he was setting up his tent, sa- 
tisfied them that the project was not 
abandoned; and sometimes with loud 
curses, sometimes with undergrowls, 
they cursed the hungry country into 
which they had come, and longed in 
their hearts for the flesh-pots of Flan- 
ders. 

The Emperor here became acquainted 
with his grandson and namesake, Don 
Carlos. The family madness, it can 
be called by no other name, which for 
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the most part had not manifested itself 
in those from whom he traced his de- 
scent at so early a period of life, seems 
already to have marked this hero of not 
impossible romance for her own. It 
is not at all unlikely that such a mind 
as his, rebelling against everything 
that could be called authority, gave 
itself up to some theological figment or 
other, for the mere purpose of tor- 
menting those whom he found in a po- 
sition of authority over him, and that 
to some fable arising out of this is to 
be ascribed the romance which would 
exalt him into the vindicator of liberty 
of conscience and of popular rights. 
The real or apparent wrong done him 
in after years, when his father married 
the bride intended for him, was not 
unlikely to have been a cause, or a 

retence, in a mind constituted like 

is—where doubt and malignant pas- 
sions clouded every perception—for the 
hatred with which he regarded his fa- 
ther. However this be, at the time 
his grandfather saw him he saw no- 
thing that did not displease him. 
Though now but eleven years old ‘‘ he 
lived in a state of perpetual rebellion 
against his aunt.” The old man re- 
commended the best—the only cure— 
** increased severity of discipline.” He 
expressed strong doubts as to how the 
boy would grow up, and the impres- 
sion made on his grandfather’s mind 
**is said to have laid the foundation 
for the aversion which the King enter- 
tained towards Carlos.” 

On the 4th of: November Charles 
dined for the last time in public, and 
immediately after proceeded on his 
journey to Estremadura. He seemed 
impatient to get rid of all ceremony, 
for he took leave at the camp-gate of 
the grandees who had proposed to ac- 
company him for a few miles. Each 
day’s progress is noted by our bio- 
grapher, and each day has its incident 
of more or less importance. The visit 
of a bishop — the present of a dish of 
flowers or of a basket of game — the 
application of hot water to his feet, or 
hot cushions to his stomach, is record- 
ed. At Medina del Campo he falls 
out with the ostentatious courtesies 
of his host —a nobleman of the high- 
est rank—and administers the strange 
rebuke of ordering his night’s lodging 
to be paid for. Short accounts of this 
kind were not likely to gratify Spanish 
grandees, who reckoned on something 
more than a discharge as of an inn- 


keeper's bill. If we understand Span- 
ish feeling aright, this could not have 
been ventured on without offence not 
easily to be washed away. While thus 
dealing with his host at Medina, he 
despatched a chaplain to see whether 
a chapel, which he had endowed at 
Tordesillas for the benefit of the souls 
of his parents, was properly attended— 
it being, it would seem, as hard a task 
to keep friars saying mass, as to con- 
fine a professor in one of our own 
country colleges to lecturing a class of 
empty benches. How the masses were 
said or sung is not recorded. 

Each league from Valladolid was 
carrying Charles further from the 
world of ceremonial. On the third 
day’s march, he exclaimed, ‘Thank 
God, we are beyond the reach of state 
or pageantry ; there are no more 
visits to be made—no more receptions 
of grandees to be undergone.” Leagues 
upon leagues ee went through 
vast, undulating plains, little culti- 
vated, till they reached the lonely 
village of Horcajo de los Torres— 
*‘ built on a wind-swept table-land.” 
Charles’s spirits became lighter, as in 
these highlands he breathed a purer 
air; the weather, too, was better than 
on the first days of his journey. The 
group of travellers looked less like 
galley-slaves going to their destination; 
and Quixada’s heart would have beat 
more equally, if it were not that, on 
the same day—the fourth of their jour- 
ney—a courier arrived from court with 
a supply of bile, in the shape of potted 
anchovies and other favourite fish ; and 
the townspeople of Penaranda present- 
ed the Emperor with an offering of 
eels, trouts, and barbel, which the 
chamberlain looked on with dejected 
visage, seeing in them portrayed dis- 
tinctly to the bodily eye premonitory 
symptoms of gout. They now ap- 
proached the black Moncayo moun- 
tains ; and we have the Emperor, now 
with his chafing-dish in his hand, and 
now sending on couriers to take care 
that the apartments in which he is to 
rest at night shall be properly aired. 
At court there is no lack of anxiety for 
his comfort. They know that Decem- 
ber is not a very pleasant month for a 
gouty patient, moving along the back- 
bone of the peninsula, however com- 
fortably his litter may be fitted up ; 
and it was a pleasant hour when a 
courier from Valladolid came with 
eider-down cushions. The Emperor 
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was delighted with their warmth and 
lightness ; and when he looked at them, 
he thought that they would not alone 
do for the journey, but be a thing of 
comfort for another day, and would 
make good jackets and dressing-gowns 
for his own use. The old campaigner 
had no taste for privations. 

His health and his spirits rose with 
each day of their mountain march, 
The snowy sierras of Vera and Bejar 
seemed to rebuke his old life of war 
and diplomacy. There was peace, and 
health, and purity among the moun. 
tains, if anywhere. ‘To move onward 
six or seven leagues was the work of 
their eighth day; the road was rough 
with rocks, and in many parts of it the 
travellers were dependent on such aid 
as the mountaineers could give. It was 
night when the cavalcade reached their 
appointed resting-place, at Tornavasas. 
The Emperor had actually become 
young upon the journey, so much will 
a few days of exercise do when the 
mind is at rest. The banks of the 
Xerte are at all seasons picturesque ; 
but whether it was their beauty which 
took the Emperor out that night, we 
will not determine. Though he had 


forgotten the cares of empire, there 


were cares which even for empire he 
had never for a moment laid aside. 
On his arrival, he went out to see— 
what?—you have guessed right, no 
doubt—the Xerte is a noble trout- 
stream ;—he went out to see the vil- 
lagers fishing its pools by torch-light ; 
and he returned to ‘sup heartily on 
the fine trout taken in this picturesque 
spot.” 

He was now within a short distance 
of Xarandilla—the village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yuste —where he pur- 
posed to remain till the buildings, 
which were getting ready for him near 
the monastery, were fit for his recep- 
tion. To Xarandilla there were two 
roads, one by Plasencia—a road along 
the valley in which Xarandilla stood ; 
the other a mountain tract more wild 
than ever German romancer or poet 
dreamed for demon or witch riding on 
buck-goat or broomstick. But the Em. 
peror had fears of worse than any devil- 
ry of the kind; and he suffered himself 
to be dragged on the brink of frightful 
precipices, and through swollen moun- 
tain torrents, by peasants with planks 
and poles, who were able to push on the 
litter in which he was borne, among 
*¢ chasms rugged and steep as a broken 
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staircase.” This could not have been 
very pleasant. The Emperor, how. 
ever, bore it better than his Flemings, 
who could not understand what mad- 
ness made their master prefer such at- 
tractions to those of dike and ditch. 
But why, at all events, not take the 
easier route, even if it was a day’s march 
longer than that through this region of 
horrors? Charles had his reasons, 
Plasencia was not without its charms 
of landscape, nor without an interest, 
which Charles could feel, both in its 
old Roman story and in its ecclesiastical 
structures, and it is not unlikely that 
a gouty old gentleman would have pre- 
ferred taking his ease in such chamber 
of rest as it might with certainty have 
afforded him ; but it was the seat of 
a bishopric, and there was some civic 
corporation there also, and Charles 
shrank from all ceremonies of any kind. 
The mountain road was less wearisome, 
and the day’s journey not so long, in 
his apprehension, as the shortest ser- 
mon or speech which he was likely to 
hear. At last the eminence is gained 
from which the valley was seen below 
in all its beauty—the beauty, however, 
of a winter day. The Emperor be- 
held it with delight. There was Pla. 
sencia. If its belfries could be seen, 
there was the comfort that all their 
tongues were not in motion to welcome 
and to mock with sounds of joy the 
monarch who wished to forget his state, 
and, if possible, to live for his better self. 
But there was Plasencia, the queen 
of that lovely valley ; there was Xaran- 
dilla, with its hundred associations ; 
scholars had identified it — heaven 
knows how — with Homer's Elysium. 
Here it was said, too, that ‘‘ Sertorius 
fell by the traitor hand of Pimperna.” 
Saintly legend, also, had consecrated 
the spot. In the seventh century, St. 
Magnus, of Ireland, had made this the 
scene of his “last labours.”” And, in 
the fourteenth, the reproach that nature 
had done more than man for this happy 
valley, was done away, for the soil was 
enriched and rendered holy by the blood 
of fourteen Andalusian bishops, which 
the Saracens were generous enough to 
shed to the perpetual joy of Spain. 
The valley had store of other wealth. 
The vine and the olive ripened in their 
season, — the chesnut, and the citron. 
Tt was also famous for its ‘‘ magnificent 
timber; for the deer, bears, wolves, 
and all other animals of the chase, 
which abounded in its woods, and for 
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the delicate trout which peopled its 
mountain waters. 


“The Emperor was charmed with the 
aspect of his promised land. ‘Is this indeed 
the vera!’ said he, gazing intently at the 
landscape at his feet. He then turned his 
eye to the north, into the forest-mantled 
gorge, between the beetling rocks of the 
Puertonuevo. * Now,’ he suid, looking back, 
as it were, through the gates of the world he 
was leaving, ‘I shall never go through a 
pass again’— Ya no pasaré otro puerto. Dur- 
ing the ascent and descent, he was carried 
in a chair, the stout and vigilant Quixada 
marching at his side with a pike in his hand. 
They reached Xarandilla before sunset, and 
alighted at the castle of the vicinity, and 
head of an ancient branch of the Toledos. 
The Flemings were overcome with fatigue, 
and with disgust at the obstacles which 
every step put between themselves and home. 
But all agreed that the Emperor bore the 
journey well, and did not appear greatly 
wearied at its close. He chose a bed-room 
different from that allotted to him by his 
host, and requested that a chimney might be 
immediately added to the chamber, which he 
was afterwards to occupy.”—p. 28. 


At Xarandilla Charles remained for 
three months. The weather was cold 
and stormy, rain fell every day in 
torrents, and fogs hid all objects 
that were not within a few yards’ dis- 
tance. Yuste monastery and rising 
mansion were wrapped in a mantle of 
impenetrable mist. The Flemings 
almost hoped that the dreaded realities 
had no existence. Each day brought, 
however, couriers from Valladolid— 
state papers for the Emperor — they 
were read by Charles with interest that 
every day increased. The Flemings 
were not without their hopes that 
Charles would be again awakened into 
active exertion—again ‘‘ head the flock 
of war ;” and their hopes were not des- 
titute of a reasonable foundation. It 
is not so easy to give up the world as 
we may imagine it. Princesses have 
pretty often retired to convents, most 
often becoming the founders of such 
establishments, and have found it just 
as difficult to break into proper dis- 
cipline the wills of some dozen reluc- 
tant old maids as to rule a court. The 
first great triumph, that which would 
render all others easy, is that last at- 
tempted, and therefore seldom attained 
—the triumph over the enemy within— 
the unruly temper which in nine cases 
out of ten, is that which dissatisfies 
persons with the condition of life in 


which they find themselves, and which 
would render any other as little to- 
lerable. 

The World, the Flesh, and the Devil, 
were with Charles in his retirement, 
The World made itself heard and known 
by daily couriers from Valladolid, ask- 
ing the Emperor’s advice. Not a 
trumpet was blown in Europe, not a 
gun fired, that had not its echo among 
the mountains, which he had vainly 
thought to interpose between him and 
the cares of life. The Flesh did not 
assail the old man in the forms in 
which its seductions, if we are to believe 
ancient legends, manifested themselves 
to maniac monks, peopling the desert 
with strange phantoms of beauty. It 
came to him with the more alluring 
attractions of “sod beef, roast mut- 
ton, and baked hare.” The Empe- 
ror’s heart was often far away in 
Flanders, and with the class of good 
things of which there were no bet- 
ter judges than the Flemings ; but even 
while in Flanders he was often indebted 
to Spain for such delicacies as it could 
supply. The hams of Estremadura 
were such that it required the chestnuts 
or acorns of Spain to create; and be- 
tween matins and vesper-song, the 
Emperor’s thoughts dwelt upon some 
partridges of Zama which the Count of 
Ostorno had once sent him. His se- 
cretary was called and questioned. 
Could not such partridges be again 
procured? During masses for his mo- 
ther’s soul, other thoughts would arise. 
‘The Marquess of Denia,” said the 
Emperor, ‘ must have the receipt for 
those sausages which the good Coser 
Juanna, now in glory, used to pride 
herself in making, in the Flemish fa- 
shion, in Torderillas.” When it was 
known how the Emperor’s heart was 
affected to these creature-comforts, 
the larder was soon replenished. The 
Count of Oropesa sent game; the Arch- 
bishop of Zaragossa sent an offering of 
fatted calves; the Archbishop of To- 
ledo and the Duchess of Frius were 
generous of their venison, fruit, and 
preserves ; and Seville and Portugal 
were so liberal in their supplies of all 
kinds, as plainly to show that the Em- 
peror’s real power had not diminished 
with his throwing aside the trappings 
of ceremony. But the fast days of 
the Church were to be provided for, 
and Charles fasted like an Emperor. 
O Flesh, Flesh, how wert thou Fishified! 
**The weekly courier from Valladolid 
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to Lisbon was ordered to change his 
route, that he might bring, every 
Thursday, a provision of eels and 
other rich fish (pescado grueso) for 
Friday's fast. There was a constant 
demand for anchovies, tunny, and 
other potted fish, and sometimes a 
complaint that the trouts of the country 
were too small.” If the World and the 
Flesh (or fish, into which it was occa- 
sionally transmuted) were struggling 
for the soul of the Emperor, be sure 
that the Devil was busy in claiming his 
share ; and in what guise did the de- 
vil appear? Did he come as devil 
confessed or as conjuror? Came he as 
heretic or asinquisitor? Did he come 
suggesting subtle doubts — wicked 
whispers, that make the heart as dry 
as dust—or did he come stifling every 
breathing of conscience, and, searing 
every fecling of man’s nature as with the 
brand of Dominic? Therewas an old 
Pope, of whom much that is good is 
told, and much that is bad, and both 
truly; and Charles thought that, if 
ever devil assumed bodily form, Ca- 
raffa was the Devil. We like many of 
these old Popes, and those are not 
least to be venerated whose struggle 
was most vehement with kings and 
kaisers, and the crowned serpents 
whose spiritual wickedness has polluted 
the high places of the earth. John 
Peter Caraffa, who reigned under the 
name of Paul IV., was a man of noble 
birth — the Caraffas of Naples trace 
their descent from the Sismondis of 
Pisa. The circumstances in which 
Caraffa’s early years were passed made 
the Church his natural destination. 
His paternal uncle was a cardinal, and 
Caraffa was early sent as internuncio 
to England, and afterwards to Spain. 
He had been in Spain in Ferdinand’s 
days, and also with Charles. Charles 
gave him some ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, and made him one of his council. 
Of Caraffa’s orthodoxy, in those days 
when the orthodoxy of many was 
shaken, there was little doubt; of his 
learning there was none. ‘That he had 
small regard for such objects as influ- 
ence, or are supposed to influence most 
men, seemed to be proved by his giving 
up his livings, and retiring to Venice, 
for the purpose of residing with some 
religious order there. One strong 
feeling seemed to possess and over- 
master his mind —his hatred of he- 
resy. We almost think he must 
have felt that in argument the reform. 
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ers of the Church were too many for 
him, so determinedly did he resort 
to fire and sword, and so strangely did 
he contrive, even from the Scriptures, 
to justify this course. Persecution we 
believe to be as often resorted to for the 
purpose of stifling one’s own doubts as 
for any other reason. If, however, 
Caraffa doubted, there was an outer 
cloak of zeal which hid from others 
any throbbings of the heart; and no 
Covenanter was ever more ready with 
a text or a parable to prove how pious 
a thing it was to root out Philistine or 
Amalekite. The Inquisition, which 
had not yet been admitted into many 
of the Italian States, was, in his ear- 
liest days, regarded by Caraffa as 
affording the best security for the pre- 
servation of the faith, and we are told 
that he was fond of repeating, with this 
reference, the verse —‘** Jn matutino 
interficiebam omnes peccatores terre; 
ut disperderem de civitate Dei omnes 
operantes iniquitatem.” A story is told, 
on sufficient authority, of Caraffa. A 
friend of his, Flaminio, had fallen 
intoheresy. Caraffa reconverted him. 
When dying, Flaminio asked the 
attending priest for the sacraments, 
repeated the creeds and authorised 
formulas, said he agreed in all things 
with the orthodox Roman Church— 
* In cujus gremio mori felicius est 
uam ab initio nasci.” Caraffa was 
in the room, but not seen by the 
dying man, and whispered the priest 
to question him on the subject of 
Transubstantiation. This was a test 
question, not only for the reasons 
which would first occur to a mo. 
dern, but for others, at that particu- 
lar period likely to be felt as even of 
greater strength, and by which Caraffa 
himself was not unlikely to be affected. 
Whether the thought conveyed by the 
word could be communicated by any 
Latin periphrasis which would not 
be felt as barbarous by the writers 
of the Augustan age, is a ques- 
tion which we will not undertake to 
answer ; but the word itself was a word 
of Church Latin. The coinage of a 
later day, it bore not the image and 
superscription of Cesar. Would not 
the fastidious scholar be “ purist” 
enough to reject any spiritual medicine 
so made up and so labelled? Will 
he swallow the draught if you call 
it by its name? There was reason- 
able ground for the fear, and the expe- 
riment was a bold one. Caraffa wished 
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his friend to die in the odour of sanctity; 
and of the heretics he feared and said 
that they were, for the most part, 
“ putidé elegantuli.” The bold expe- 
riment was perfectly successful — the 
hard word broke no teeth, nor did it 
stick in Flaminio’s throat, as was very 
much to be feared. When the suffer- 
ing man had pronounced it distinctly, 
Caraffa showed himself, and remained 
with his friend till he died.* 

Through the pontificate of Paul IIT. 
and of Leo X., indeed through his 
whole life, till he was himself elected 
Pope, Caraffa’s habits were those of 
a recluse student. Paul IIL, who 

ave him his cardinal's hat, succeeded 
in making him resume his ecclesiastical 
preferments, which he had renounced, 
or wished to renounce, when he gave 
himself to the Theatines, the religious 
order with whom he had associated 
himself, and whose name was taken 
from his bishopric. By Paul III. he 
was consulted on the means of destroy- 
ing heresy ; and perhaps the tyrannical 
character of the man was that which 
made him think what seemed the 
shortest course, that of fire and fagot 
for subjects, of excommunication for 
kings, and interdicts for kingdoms, the 
best. It is strange how men miscal- 
culate. Caraffa was probably chosen as 
Pope, because being seventy-nine years 
of age it was supposed that little of 
change could be contemplated by a man 
supposed to be unambitious, or effected 
by a man known to be old; that things 
for his time, at least, would go on as 
he found them. None of the candidates 
were greatly displeased at the election 
of a man whose extreme age left them 
thechance, not very remote, of suceeed- 
ingin the object of theirambition. Those 
who expected from the old cardinal any- 
thing of a mild reign were soon disap- 
inted ; those who thought that am- 
ition had no place in his heart knew 
not what to make of the way in which 
his pontificate opened. When asked 
as to the arrangements of his house- 
hold—*‘ Let them be on the most mag- 
nificent scale, as becomes a Pope.” 
His coronation was conducted with 
more than usual splendour, and for a 
little while it did not seem impossible 
that he should be popular. ‘The old 
arts of ingratiating the prince with the 


* This story is told by Marius Mattesilanius. 


Ubiorum, 1612. 


people were not neglected ; largesses 
of corn were, as in the days of the 
Roman empire, and often since, la- 
vishly distributed. 

We cannot enter into the history of 
this short pontificate, which did more 
to disturb the relations of Europe than 
all that had been done by the Popes since 
the days of Gregory VII. The Pope, 
we have said, was a member of an an- 
cient house, his nephews were ambi- 
tious, and to them he at first confided 
every thing. A treaty was proposed 
between the Pope and France, the ob- 
ject of which was to seize and partition 
the Austrian possessions in Italy. Tus. 
cany was to be given its old republican 
form of government. Naples to be 
given to a son of the king of France, 
first, however, reserving a portion to 
be annexed to the patrimony of the 
Church, and securing out of the spoils 
princely establishments for the Pope’s 
nephews. ‘There was so much of 
imprudence in this treaty, by which 
the skin of the bear was covenanted to 
be divided before the bear was caught, 
that although it was received with fa- 
vour in France, the old Pope 

“ Back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Ev'n at the sound himself had made,” 

The secret treaty represented ra- 
ther the feelings ot those about the 
Pope than of the Pope himself, and it 
is not surprising that he should have 
on reflection felt that a project which 
looked well in statement was one not 
very easy of execution. His nephews, 
whose chance of such a brilliant provi- 
sion as its possible success might give 
depended on the old man’s tenure of 
life, might think the effort worth mak- 
ing, and they did what they could to 
force it upon the Pope. An incident, 
which touched him more nearly put 
an end to doubt, and made him sign 
the treaty. 

The grant of toleration at the Diet 
of Augsburg to the Protestants, came 
in time to awaken every acquired pas- 
sion of this haughty and imperious 
mind. What?—laymen to define and 
decide questions as to religious mat- 
ters !—The indulgence given tothe Pro- 
testants he regarded as impious, and 
he called on the Emperor, and the 
King of the Romans, insisting that 
the Recess of the Diet which presumed 
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in this way, should be declared void. 
The thunders of excommunication 
were threatened, and Paul was not a 
man to yield to any of those con- 
siderations of worldly prudence which 
have been supposed often to have 
weighed with the depositaries of pon- 
tifical power. The tempest had not 
spent its strength at the time when 
Charles laid down his royal and impe- 
rial crowns. Paul refused to acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand as Emperor, as he had 
accepted the empire without consult- 
ing him, and he affirmed that his right 
depended on its recognition by the 
Holy See. He dismissed from Rome 
Ferdinand’s ambassador, and the result 
was, that neither Ferdinand nor any 
succeeding German Emperor was ever 
crowned at Rome. ‘The truce of five 
years entered into between Charles and 
the King of France, on the eve of 
Charles’s abdication, incensed the Pope 
equally with all. But the effects of his 
rage first fell on Philip, and the pro- 
ceedings arising out of it occupied and 
distracted Charles during the last years 
of his life. 

The forbearance of Philip, when the 
fortune of arms had placed the Pope 
and the French King successively in 
his power, were among the circum- 
stances which most distressed the old 
Emperor in his retreat. 

Carafla has detained us too long from 
our proper subject. Our readers have 
already seen enough of Charles's house- 
hold, to be able to appreciate the ac- 
counts which, probably originating in 
fancy pictures of declaimers, whose 
object was to contrast the splendour 
which Charles voluntarily abandoned, 
with the rigours of monastic life, re- 
presented his earnest vigils and austere 
fasts. ‘The number of his attendants 
was reduced in each successive account, 
till the most generous allowance re- 
presented them as twelve. Four is more 
frequently stated. These representa- 
tions have been repeated by Robertson 
and by Sismondi. It is pretty certain, 
that—reduce them yet lower, and the 
eomforts of Charles would have been 
increased ; but in addition to his eccle- 
siastical staff of chaplains, some sixty 
personsof onerankor other—including, 
probably, detectives of the Inquisition 
—kept watch and ward in the precincts 
of what was called the Palace. Charles 
was still Emperor, as his abdication 
had not been formally accepted by the 
Diet; and even as to Spain, there 
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# being many difficulties, Charles was 


entreated to meet in person the Cortes, 
as it was apprehended that opposition 
might be made to any grant of money, 
on the ground of Philip not having yet 
returned, or been formally recognised 
as king. Charles had abdicated ; he 
longed to retire, but business still kept 
him entangled in its meshes. 

Of his household, we have already 
mentioned Quixada—the controller 
and major domo. His chaplain, a man 
of his own age, was born in 1500, in 
Ghent. At the age of fourteen, he was 
sent to Zaragossa, made his way in 
some capacity of poor scholar, to Sa- 
lamanca. At thirty-six, returned to 
Zaragossa, and took the habit of St. 
Jerome. He had the accomplishments 
and the character of a popular 
preacher. Charles took a fancy to 
him; he had gone on the part of the 
Emperor, as his theologian, to the 
Council of Trent, and now returned, 
in pursuit of a bishopric, at the desire 
of the Emperor. When Charles was 
appointing him to the office of director 
of his conscience, the wily divine felt 
that it would be no fitting compliment 
to seem to regard the office as a sine- 
cure. He seems, however, in his re- 
ply, to have overacted his part. When 
he spoke of the weighty responsibility 
of his duty, ‘* Never fear,” said Char- 
les: ‘* before I left Flanders, five doc- 
tors were engaged for a whole year in 
easing my conscience, so you will have 
nothing to answer for but what hap- 
pens here.” 

Mr. Stirling gives an admirable pic- 
ture of Quixada, for which we wish 
we had room. In many of its traits 
it reminds us of the immortal knight 
of Cervantes. ‘The secretary is then 
described, or rather named—for of 
him little is known but his name — 
Martin Gaztelu. Then comes Van 
Male, a man of letters, connected in 
some undefined relation with the esta- 
blishment. Poor Van Male! Those 
who have houses and land have in- 
vented proverbs to console those who 
have neither, which state how much 
better off they are with learning as 
their sole inheritance. Van Male had 
the opportunity of judging. He was 
born at Bruges; a man of good family, 
but himself without anything. He 
went to Spain to seek his fortune with 
the Duke of Alba, an iron soldier, who 
cherished the arts of peace with a.dis- 
cerning love very rare in his profession 
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and his country. How employed by 
him does not appear ; Sy. as se- 
cretary. Van Male thought of the 
Church, but never received the tonsure. 
He translated into Latin ‘* D’Avila’s 
Commentaries on the Wars in Ger- 
many,” with some expectations of pre- 
ferment through D’Avila’s interest, 
which were not realised. He, however, 
found himself in 1550, connected with 
the imperial household, as barbero, or 
gentleman of the imperial chamber of 
the second class. 

Charles was fond of Van Male. The 
Emperor had some taste for letters, 
but his information was necessarily de- 
ficient, and Van Male was always at 
hand to supply what was wanted. 
Charles wrote a memoir of his cam- 
paigns ; Van Male —* Malineus,” he 
called it—translated the Emperor’s 
French into Latin. 

This was not Charles’s only attempt 
at authorship; he was amused by an 
old allegorical poem in praise of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, and he translated 
it into Castilian prose. Acuna, ‘a sol- 
dier poet,” was ordered to turn this into 
rhyme, and the rhymes went well. 
Charles was delighted, and seemed to 
himself to combine all the claims to 
distinction of the original author, and 
of the gallant esquire whose rhymes 
were to introduce the work to the 
Spanish world. Charles longed to have 
it in print, and printed it must be. 
Van Male would see it through the 
press—poor Van Male would, if he 
could, decline the honour. No; Charles 
would have it so. “ It would,” he said, 
‘‘make poor Male’s fortune;” and 
D’ Avila said that it would yield a pro- 
fit of five hundred crowns. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Charles, ‘it is right that Wil- 
liam” (so he called Van Male) ‘should 
reap the harvest.” ‘The book was 

rinted, and at Van Male’s expense. 

hen Charles was meditating his re- 
treat, he thought of Van Male, and 
brought him and his family—for William 
had found time to marry, and a woman 
to marry him—to Yuste. 

The physician who was to wind 
up the decaying machinery of poor 
Charles's frame is mentioned. He ap- 
pears to have been skilful and atten- 
tive; but gout, aided by Charles's 
habits of life, was too much for him to 
contend with. We have also an account 
of Torriano, the great mechanician, who 
occupied himself in making clocks and 
wai for Charles, and thus amused 
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his retirement. Among the visitors of 
Charles was a remarkable man, whom 
we must find some future opportunity 
of bringing more fully before our read- 
ers: this was Francisco Borja. Borja 
was a descendant of the house of Arra- 
gon; he was a man of singular accom- 
plishments of every kind—acquainted 
with polite letters—a great mathemati- 
cian—a distinguished soldier—at all 
times a thoughtful and religious man. 
When the Empress Isabella died, it 
became Borja’s duty to attend the bod 
from Toledo to Granada, and to identify 
the body before it was laid in the grave. 
When the coffin was opened, for the 
purpose of his seeing it, the progress 
of decay had advanced so far that it 
was impossible for him to make oath 
in the usual form. This incident fore- 
ing upon him the feeling of mortality, 
and of the nothingness of life—if there 
were no world beyond this—he deter- 
mined to stand the remainder of his 
time on earth in earnest preparation 
for eternity. He was at the time twen- 
ty-nine years of age; his wife died soon 
after, and the cords that tied him to 
society were thus broken. He was 
Duke of Gandia; and he erected on 
his paternal estate a Jesuit establish- 
ment—the first of the kind in Europe. 
Having married his eldest son and his 
two daughters, he put his affairs in 
order, and retired to the young and 
still struggling society of Ignatius 
Loyola. In 1548, he became Father 
Francis of the Company of Jesus— 
Father Francis the Sinner, as he called 
himself. 

When Charles first entertained the 
design of renouncing the cares of em. 
pire, he had confided the secret to 
Borja. Years afterwards, when the 
once brilliant Duke of Gandia had as- 
sumed the robe of the Jesuit, Don 
Luis of Portugal told him of his desire 
to join the society. When Queen 
Juanna was dying, it was Borja that 
administered to her the last sacraments; 
and now on the eve of Charles's de. 
parture for Yuste, Borja visited him 
at Xarandilla, It was a strange meet- 
ing. Borja, now forty-eight years of 
age, having for several years since the 
period when he and Charles last met, 
been engaged in a course of life—not, 
surely, less active, but how wholly dif. 
ferent from that which then occupied 
him ; and Charles, removing from the 
pressure of business, seeking a spot 
wherein to have, if possible, a few 
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years—perhaps but a few months, or 
days of rest, and to die. 

The letters of Quixada enable Mr. 
Stirling to tell us, that on several days 
of December, 1556, Borja was admit- 
ted to long audiences of the Emperor ; 
but as the Emperor and he were alone, 
the correspondence from Xarandilla 

ives no account of their conversations, 

‘his is supplied by Ribadeneira, from 
whom we learn how Borja, fearing that 
Charles would urge him to leave the 
fraternity of Jesuits for that of St. 
Jerome, recounted to the Emperor the 
steps by which he was led, under pro- 
vidential guidance, to join the former. 
Borja’s visit was of five days. Another 
of Charles's old friends was now his 
neighbour in Estremadura, and was a 
welcome visitor at Xarandilla. Don 
Luis D’Avila had done good service 
in his day at Metz and at Tunis, and 
was rewarded with high honours; with 
which, and with six skulls of the virgins 
of Cologne, presented to him by the 
grateful Elector, he returned to Pla- 
sencia, to share the honours with the 
wealthy heiress of Fadrique de Zuniga, 
Marquess of Mirabel, and to place the 
skulls in the high Zuniga Chapel, in 
the Church of San Vicente. D’Avila 
was the author whose commentaries on 
Charles's wars Van Male had translat- 
ed. Some years afterwards they were 
translated into German by a Duke of 
Brunswick. The writers of contempo- 
rary history have sometimes a hard 
card to play. Albert, Marquis of 
Brandenburgh, challenged the author 
to maintain the truth of his narrative 
by the sword; the duel, however, was 
forbidden by the Emperor and by the 
Diet. 

There were archbishops and bishops 
who might be expected to visit the 
Emperor; he gf Toledo had been 
given that see by Charles, but he was 
building a chapel, and could not come. 
He of Plasencia had the gout; and 
Charles knew that the imperial and 
episcopal plague is one which may rea- 
sonably keep a man at home. Charles 
received both prelates’ excuses gra. 
ciously, and said to Quixada tha 
¢ naliar of them were persons much 
to his liking.” 

The excitement, and the change of 
air and scene, were probably service- 
able to Charles; he appears to have 
had less gout than usual. In fine 
weather, he walked out with his fowl- 
ing-piece in his hand; but it is not 
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probable that he made much use of it, 
as his fingers were the parts most often 
affected by gout. When sent by a 
lady a present of gloves, finding his 
hands swollen, he said,—*‘ If she sends 
gloves, she had better send hands to 
put them on.” At the close of the 
year, however, his knees and shoulders 
were attacked, and he was confined to 
his bed for a week; his appetite was 
still as active as ever. ‘Shut your 
mouth,” said Quixada, in a tone worthy 
of Sancho, “ shut your mouth, and the 
gout will get well.” In the first week 
of February, the Emperor had sufli- 
ciently recovered to proceed to Yuste. 
At ‘three o'clock, the Count of Oro- 

esa and the attendants mounted their 
1orses, and crossing the leafless forest, 
in two hours the cavalcade halted at the 
gates of Yuste.” 

He was reeeived by the prior, and 
on alightivg, was placed in a chair, 
and carried to the door of the church, 
** At the threshold, he was met by the 
brotherhood in procession, chanting 
the Te Deum to the music of the 
organ ;” the altar was lit up, and, 
after Charles had returned thanks to 
God for the termination of his journey, 
the vesper service of the Feast of St. 
Blas commenced. 

After the service, the Emperor was 
welcomed with a speech from the Prior, 
of which the only record that remains 
is, that he was addressed as ‘* your pa- 
ternity.” Even in the monastery of 
St. Jerome, at Yuste, there were those 
who felt shocked at the phrase, as not 
sufficiently deferential ; and one of the 
friars suggested the word ‘ majesty,” 
as likely to fall more pleasantly on the 
ex-imperial ear. ‘* The orator next 
presented his friars to their new bro- 
ther, each kissing his hand, and re- 
ceiving his paternal embrace.” The 
portion of the Emperor's suite whose 
services were to terminate with his 
residence at Xarandilla, now raised a 
wail which expressed sincere grief, 
The Emperor next was shown the con- 
vent and the cells of the brethren, 
and then retired ‘to sup in his new 
home, and enjoy the repose which had 
been so long the dream of his life.” 

The monastery of Yuste had its own 
story—its heroes and its saints; the 
Spanish order of St. Jerome, to which 
it belonged, was instituted in 1874, and 
soon spread far and wide throughout 
Spain. The habit was a white woollen 
tunic, a leather belt, and a brown 
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woollen scapulary and mantle, Every- 
where the Jeromites made their way. 
Their rule forbade mendicancy, and to 
this may be ascribed the noble build- 
ings and permanent establishments of 
the order. The hospitalities and the 
charities of the Jeromites were exem- 
plary ; in learning or eloquence they 
never attained the reputation of the 
Dominicans or Benedictines. With the 
new order of Jesuits they were abso- 
lutely at war, and freely applied the 
passages in the prophetic writings 
which Protestant Reformers are fond of 
using in their controversy with Rome, 
to the innovations of the followers of 
Loyola. The lady in the scarlet mantle, 
and the cup of abominations with 
which she intoxicated the rulers of 
the earth, were but types of the spi- 
ritual seductions used by this new 
society. Before, however, Ignatius 
arose, the Jeromites had made good 
their way. Among the establish- 
ments in the diocese of Plasencia, was 
the monastery of Yuste. The poor 
men had scarce built their cells, when 
the bishop thought to destroy the 
swarm ; Count Oropesa, however, 
provided an endowment for the per- 
manent support of a prior and twelve 
brethren, and the monastery was 
erected. Among the brethren set- 
tled there at the time of Charles, was 
one who showed some talents for ar- 
chitecture — Fray Antonio de Villa- 
castin; he had been often employed 
in buildings for monasteries of the 
order, ‘In the Toledan nunnery of 
San Pablo, the operations were so 
extensive, that he was at work there 
for several years,” and his biographer 
mentions, in his praise, that when his 
duties ended, he maintained no in- 
tercourse with the nuns, “nor ever re- 
ceived any billets from them—a snare 
from which a friar so placed seldom 
escapes.” Ortega, the general of the 
order, whose own residence was at 
Yuste, appointed Villacastin as master 
of the works for Charles, and the 
buildings were now completed to his 
satisfaction. Villacastin was thus ‘‘un- 
consciously training himself for one of 
the most important posts ever filled in 
the world of art by a Spanish monk— 
that of master and surveyor of the works 
at the palace-monastery of the Escu- 
rial.” ‘The dead worthies of Yuste were, 
however, more valued than any then 
living. They had a legend of Fray Juan 
de Xeres, who was distinguished by the 
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gift of second-sight, and who wasnursed 
upon his death-bed by the eleven 
thousand virgins; and Fray Roderigo 
de Cazeres was received into heaven 
by the Virgin herself, who appeared, 
on the Eve of her Assumption, to the 
dying man, in visible beauty and glory. 

We must give an account of the 
building which the friars very natu- 
rally called the Palace :— 


“ Backed by the massive south wall of 
the church, the building presented a simple 
front of two stories to the garden and the 
noontide sun. Each story contained four 
chambers, two on either side of a corridor 
which traversed the structure from east to 
west, and led at either end into a broad 
porch, or covered gallery, supported by pil- 
Jars, and open to the air. Each room was 
furnished with an ample fireplace, in ac- 
cordance with the Flemish wants and ways 
of the chilly invalid. The chambers which 
looked upon the garden were bright and 
pleasant, but those on the north side were 
gloomy, and even dark, the light being ad- 
mitted to them only by windows opening on 
the corridor, or on the external and deeply- 
shadowed porches. Charles inhabited the 
upper rooms, and slept in that at the north- 
east corner, from which a door or window 
had been cut in a slanting direction into the 
church, through the chancel wall, and close 
to the high altar.”—pp. 76, 77. 


The Emperor’s attendants were 
lodged in rooms built for them, ad- 
joining the cloister, and in the village 
of Quacos. His private rooms Were 
surrounded on three sides by the 
garden of the monastery, which was 
given to his exclusive possession. 
The Jeromites cultivated their own 
vegetables at a civil distance; all 
communication between the Emperor’s 
domains — hee mea paupera regna—. 
and those of the monastery was cut 
off. It was welt that it was so, 
for, as perhaps might be expected, 
there were perpetual squabbles be- 
tween the friars and his attendants. 

Except the solution which we have 
suggested be the true one—namely, 
that the “fable” of laudatory sermons 
has past into history, we cannot ac- 
count for the way in which Charles's 
asceticism is dwelt on. Mr. Stirling 
quotes from Sandeval a passage, in 
which he says that Charles's apart- 
ments looked rather as if they had 
been lately plundered by the enemy, 
than prepared for the reception of a 
great prince. The walls were, he says, 
bare, except in his bed-chamber, which 
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was hung with black cloth; ‘his 
dress was black, and usually very old, 
and he sate in an old arm-chair, with 
half a seat, and not worth four reals.” 
Charles's bedroom was hung with 
black cloth, he preferring such hang- 
ings to arras; but he had brought 
from Flanders; suits of rich tapestry, 
wrought with figures, landscapes, or 
flowers, more than sufficient to hang 
the rest of the apartments. 


“The supply of cushions, eider-down 
quilts, and linen, was luxuriously ample; 
his friends sat on chairs covered with black 
velvet ; and he himself reposed either on a 
chair with wheels, or in an easy chair, 
which is described as having six cushions 
and a footstool belonging to it. Of gold 
and silver plate, he had upwards of 13,000 
ounces ; he washed his hands in silver basins, 
with water poured from silver ewers; the 
meanest utensil in his chamber was the 
same noble material; and, from the brief 
descriptions of his cups, vases, candlesticks, 
and saltsellers, it seems probable that his 
table was graced with several masterpieces 
of Tobbia and Cellini.”—p. 81. 


His dress, to be sure, was shabby 
enough; but so it had always been. 
His walls were hung with paintings of 
Titian. There were domestic pictures 
which recalled his absent and his dead 
friends. There were a few books, 
sumptuously apparelled in crimson 
velvet, with silver clasps. In short, 
this hermitage of Charles’s was not the 
kind of place described in spiritual ro- 
mance as the fitting babitation of a re- 
cluse. Charles found it necessary to 
watch his doors day and night, and to 
prosecute the thieves of the district 
who were tempted by the hope of spoil 
to prowl about his residence. ‘The 
lines of Milton, speaking of a hermit’s 
safety, would not be understood by 
Charles. He never would have said— 
T am safe”— 

“ For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 


His few books or his beads, or maple dish, 
Or do his grey hairs any violence ?” 


As might be expected, the Empe- 
ror was plundered right and left, and 
there were scenes of perpetual litiga- 
tion with the scoundrels whom the 
chance of prey led to prowl about his 
residence. 

Between Charles’s servants and the 
friars there were continual altercations, 
The Flemings could not understand 
what pleasure their master felt in the 
Friday floggings in which he punctu- 
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ally indulged, and thought the friars 
were to blame for keeping up his de- 
votion to too high a temperature. The 
friars were in their turn amazed at 
Charles’s good-nature, in pardoning 
the delinquencies of the cook, when he 
forgot to season his favourite dishes 
with cinnamon, his favourite spice ; 
and in not dismissing the drunken 
baker, who tried his crusty temper and 
toothless gums with burnt-up bread. 
Charles more than suspected that 
friars and Flemings, much as they 
detested each other, were in a conspi- 
racy to cheat him, and he had a sort of 
official inquiry on the subject. His 
commissioner investigated the affair. 
Baskets large enough to have held 
Falstaff were seen coming and going 
at suspicious hours over garden walls ; 
and the Emperor insisted on learning 
who or what wasinthem. The report 
was not as unfavourable to any party 
as he had feared. Of his cabbages, 
the Emperor had got but a Flemish _ 
account, and it now appeared that the 
Flemings had been exchanging them 
with the friars for onions. At the 
gates of convent and palace were also 
some suspicious gatherings of young 
women, who came for such alms as 
were distributed by either establish- 
ment. Charles was more shocked at 
the possible danger of this intercourse 
than the superior of the convent, and 
by his directions the alms were distri. 
buted in the adjoining villages and 
hamlets. ‘* And although it was well 
known that St. Jerome had sometimes 
miraculously let loose the lion which 
always lies at his feet in his pictures, 
against the women who ventured them. 
selves within his cloisters, it was 
thought prudent to adopt more sure 
and secular means for their exclusion. 
The crier, therefore, went down the 
straggling street of Quacos, making 
the ungallant proclamation, that any 
woman who should be found nearer to 
the convent of Yuste than a certain 
oratory, about two gunshots from the 
gate, was to be punished with a hun- 
dred lashes !” 

Charles was fond of music, and the 
general of the Jeromites, anxious to 
jlease him, reinforced the choir of 
Fuste with fourteen or fifteen friars, 
chosen for their musical skill, from his 
different monasteries. The Emperor's 
voice was often to be heard joining in 
the chants. His ear was sure to 
detect a fulse note; his lip pretty 
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nearly as sure to be seen moving in 
anger ; and an undergrowl would now 
and then be heard, which he made little 
effort to suppress. On one occasion 
a singing- master from Plasencia joined 
in the service; he had not sung many 
bars when Charles had him silenced 
and turned out. A more ambitious 
artist sent him a book of masses of his 
own composition. Charles had one of 
them performed, and then pointed out 
a number of pilfered passages. 
Charles’s was an uniform course of 
life. His chaplain each morning ap- 
peared at his bedside, and assisted at 
his private devotions; he then rose 
and was dressed, after which he heard 
mass, and when he could in the church. 
From these services he went to dinner 
about noon. During dinner—-a tedious 
meal—for he carved for himself, and 
his hands were infirm with gout—most 
of his teeth, too, were gone—he con- 
versed with his physician on the causes 
of gout and such points of learning. 
Where a doubt arose about any sub. 
ject of natural history —a favourite 
topic — the chaplain was resorted to, 
and was expected to explain it from 
Pliny. Then came a sermon of Au- 
gustine, Jerome, or Bernard, and thus 
were the Emperor's nerves soothed 
and composed for an hour of actual 
sleep. At three o’clock the monks 
were mustered to hear a sermon from 
one of Charles's preachers—for Charles 
had a taste in that way, and there was 
somewhat of a joke as well of a com- 
pliment paid by the regent in sending 
any troublesome applicant for Church 
preferment to preach before the Em- 
peror at Yuste. When a sermon was 
not to be had, a passage from the Bible 
was read, most frequently from the 
Epistle to the Romans, the book which 
the Emperor was understood to prefer. 
Charles attended these discourses and 
readings whenever his health per- 
mitted. The evening was given to re- 
ceiving persons from court, or to oflicial 
business. In fact there was no great 
difference in his present mode of living 
from what it had been ten years before, 
as described by Navigiero, the Vene- 
tian ambassador, in a dispatch to his 
court :—** At five in the morning a 
fowl or capon was brought him dressed 
with milk, sugar, and spices, after 
which he reposed an hour. At twelve 
a dinner was served, consisting of at 
least twenty dishes. In the evening, 
towards eight o'clock, he took an- 
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chovies or some savoury fish, and sup- 
ped at midnight.” 

Among his amusements was the ex- 
amination of clocks and watches, and 
he anxiously measured every minute of 
his time. To this circumstance is pro- 
bably to be ascribed the unauthen- 
ticated story so often told, of his saying, 
that he now felt how idle it was in him 
to have hoped to make men’s minds 
go alike in matters of religion and state 
policy, when he found he was unable to 
make two watches keep precisely the 
same time. ‘The Mechanician in whose 
apartment he was fond of loitering, 
amused himself by making ingenious 
toys. A self-acting mill, small enough 
to be hidden in the sleeve of a friar’s 
gown, ground two pecks of cornina day; 
pleas: unter still, a lady, of his construc- 
tion, would dance on the table at his 
bidding, to the sound of her own tam~ 
bourine. Horses pranced—boys blew 
trumpets—birds flew about—sometimes 
to the delight, sometimes to the terror, 
of these primitive White Quakers, What 
became of Torriano? We believe he 
died in his bed. Why was he not 
burned for a conjurer ? 

The day was closed with vespers—it 
were well that itsoended ; but then sup. 
per came ; pickled salmon is recorded 
as among the favourite dishes—good 
for a man in the gout. ‘ Beautiful, 
exceedingly |” 

We have neither time nor room for 
the public affairs which soon came to 
break Charles’s repose, or to tell what 
Barbarossa did to rouse up the old 
lion, who would fain have slumbered 
in his den—and how he was even yet 
more provoked by Paul’s bulls of ex. 
communication. Paul had, undoubted. 
ly, got rather a bad habit of cursing 
and s swearing 


“ He tried his prentice hand on man, 
And then he damned the lasses, 0." 


When he smelled Alva’s gunpowder,’ 
he took to bell, book, and candlelight, 
and thought to frighten or blast “the 
Emperor, pretty much in the same wa 
as, within a short time, he dealt wit 
Elizabeth of England. Charles was 
not to be thus appalled. The Pope 
might curse and swear —he might 
issue his bulls if he pleased, but the 
publication of them in Spain was at 
once forbidden. ‘The strict account- 
ant of his beads,” who is represented 
by those who have written his history, 
as if he were at this time the most ab- 
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ject slave of superstition, did what in 
im lay to save the subjects of his son 
from the treason to which they were 
instigated by Paul. ‘It was by his 
advice that the bulls of excommuni- 
cation, which were fanatically fulmi- 
nated against his son, were forbidden to 
be published in the churches, and were 
declared contraband in the seaports of 
Spain.” 

There is not a page in Mr. Stirling’s 
book without great interest, and we 
are very reluctantly compelled to pass 
over the chapters which give an ac- 
count of the visit of the queens to 
Yuste, and of the death of Queen 
Eleanor. ‘ The Inquisition, its Allies, 
and its Victims,” is a chapter well worth 
study, but on which we cannot even 
now touch. 

During the early part of the first year 
of the Emperor's residence at Yuste his 
health improved, but declined in winter. 
The spring of 1558 brought with it 
health and cheering, but when May 
came, with its cherries and strawberries, 
the Emperor could not resist. His 
physician was frightened. ‘‘ He lives 
too well; his constitution will break 
down suddenly, and without warning.” 
We do not know what warnings are 


if the Emperor had not enough of them 
in gouty hands, ulcerated legs, and feet 


unable to bear his weight. In August 
serious alarm began to be entertained. 
He would bathe in spite of his phy- 
sician. Then came colds—then symp- 
toms which were called flying gout— 
then* fits of ill-temper, at frost that 
killed some melons on which he had set 
his affections — then, it is said, ‘‘ his 
thoughts dwelt more than usual upon 
religion and its rites.” Toa man at 
his time of life each day’s courier was 
likely to bring the account of the death 
of some friend, and, phlegmatic as 
Charles was, his seem to have been 
strong affections, He was fond of 
flowers and birds. He is said to have 
brought from Tunis the Indian pink, 
and have firstintroduced it into Europe; 
and there is evidence of his goodness of 
heart in the modes in which he sought 
to amuse and occupy the little leisure 
which was given him from business, 
in laying out gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. Solemn services for the dead 
were then, and are still, a part of the 
ritual religion of Spain; and those who 
allow fancy to mingle with their con- 
templations of another state of being 
find no light consolation in assisting at 
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such services. There is a passage of 
great beauty in one of George Her- 
bert’s quaint old poems, ‘To all Angels 
and Saints "— 


“ Oh glorious spirits, who after all your bands 
See the smooth face of God without a frown, 

Or strict commands ; 
Where every one is king and hath his crown, 
If not upon his head, yet in his hands: 


* Not out of envy or maliciousness 
Do I forbear to crave your special aid. 
I would address 
My vows to thee, most gladly, blessed Maid, 
And Mother of my God, in my distress, 


“ But now, alas, I dare not, for our King, 
Whom we do all jointly adore and praise, 
Bids no such thing; 
And where his pleasure no injunction lays, 
*Tis your own case, ye never have a wing. 


“ All worship is prerogative, and a flower 
Of his rich crown, from whom lies no appeal 

At the last hour. 
Therefore we dare not from his garland steal, 
To make a posie for inferior power.” 


The good old poet loved to play with 
his fancies, and if he could, would 
make them a part of his religion. In 
the feeling which is here described, 
it is not improbable that there 
are many whose love for deceased 
friends still struggles to hold them 
in their heart in the hour of prayer ; 
and to this yearning are to be as. 
cribed the arrangements which at 
one time were made in most parts of 
Europe for the perpetual commemora- 
tion of the dead. ‘These were subjects 
on which Charles had no doubts or 
misgivings; or if doubts and misgiv- 
ings could not but arise, they were 
silenced and calmed by the repetition 
of solemn observances; and during 
the time he passed at Yuste, fre- 
—_ —— were performed, not 
alone for his parents, and his sis- 
ters, and his wife, but for such of 
his friends as died while he was 
there. These services varied the 
monotony of his life. ‘ They were,” 
says Mr. Stirling, ‘‘ the festivals of the 
gloomy life of the cloister.” Itis a 
subject of regret to us that we have 
not room for Mr. Stirling’s account of 
the funeral service which Charles had 

erformed for himself; but we have 
ittle doubt that our notice of his book 
will lead many of our readers to the 
volume itself. Daily services had been 
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performed in the chapel of Yuste for 
Charles’s nearest relatives; and with 
the prayers in which his deceased pa- 
rents were commemorated were min- 
gled supplications for himself. But now 
he ordered funeral solemnities on a 
larger scale. Successive days were de- 
voted to separate services for each, and 
when those for his parents and his 
wife were completed, he asked his con- 
fessor whether similar rites might not 
be performed for himself. It would ap- 
pear that at first there was some show 
of courteous resistance to an unusual 
ceremony; but his wish was yielded to, 
as the theory of religious services, 
offered for the living, presented no 
difficulties in a system which recog- 
nised them as attended with spiritual 
advantage to the dead; and Charles 
assisted at a solemn rite of the 
kind, as a mourner, with a taper in 
his hand, and joined in the solemn 
chant of the Dies Ire, which forms a 

art of all the masses for the dead. 

here was no such scene as is told us 
by historians. Charles never placed 
himself in his coffin—was not left by 
himself in the church, that the fiction 
of his death might appear more per- 
fectly acted out, as has been so 
often stated. The actual scene was 
not unlike that of a condemned cri- 
minal moving to the place of execu- 
tion, and joining in the responses while 
his own Sond service is being read. 
The whole thing seems to us, with our 
frozen northern imagination, a wild, 
impossible dream; yet, think it out, 
and it presents little difficulty. The 
day on which the ceremony was per- 
formed was the 30th of August. We 
have no means of knowing the precise 
services which were used on the occa- 
sion; but the accident of having the 
opportunity of looking at a Roman 
Missal of 1570, has led us to look over 
the ordinary service for the day, which 
must almost certainly have formed a 
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part of whatever ceremonial was adopt- 
ed, and it contains that beautiful passage 
whichis found in the third chapter of the 
Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
which was likely to be deeply felt at such 
amoment:—* The souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God, and there shall 
no torment touch them. In the sight of 
the unwise they seemed to die, and 
their departure is taken for misery, and 
their going from us to be utter destruc- 
tion. But they are in peace—Alle. 
luia, alleluia ; and in the time of their 
visitation they shall shine and run to 
and fro, like sparks among the stubbles 
—Alleluia.” 

Mr. Stirling tells us that not long 
before, this scene of attending a man’s 
own funeral was enacted by one who 
had been Charles’s ambassador to the 
Diet during his election to the imperial 
throne. Cardinal Evard de la Marck 
for several years anpually rehearsed 
his obsequies, and followed his coffin to 
the stately tomb which he had reared 
in his cathedral at Liege. ‘This ex- 
ample,” Mr. Stirling suggests, ‘ pro- 
bably led to the ceremonies at Yuste. 
The funeral rites ended, the Emperor 
dined in his western alcove.” The 
Emperor’s usual dinner hour was noon, 
and we have no reason to suppose that 
it was different on this day. He ate 
little, but he sate for a great part of 
the afternoon in the open air, while the 
burning sun of August ‘beat upon 
the white walls.” He complained of 
illness that night, but the next day 
thought himself better, and again sat 
in the sunshine. ‘ As he sate in his 
open gallery he sent for a portrait of 
the Empress, and hung, for some time, 
lost in thought, over the gentle face, 
which, with its blue eyes, auburn hair, 
and pensive beauty, somewhat resem- 
bled the noble countenance of that 
other Isabella, the great Queen of Cas- 
tile.* He next called for a picture of 
our Lord praying in the garden, and 


* Of Isabella, and of Spain in her Day, we must find or seek an opportunity to speak soon ; 
meanwhile let us quote a sentence from “‘ The Conquerors of the New World and their Bonds- 
men :”——“ Perhaps there is no one who ever lived to whom so much evil may be traced, all 
done, or rather permitted, upon the highest and purest motives. Whether we refer to the 
expulsion of the Jews, the treatment of the Moorish converts, or the establishment of the 
Inquisition, all her proceedings in these matters were entirely sincere and noble-minded. 
Methinks I can still see her beautiful, majestic face (with broad brow, and clear, honest, 
loving eye), as it looks upon us as from one of the chapels in the cathedral at Granada ; too 
expressive and individual to be what painters give as an angel, and yet the next thing to it, 
Now she looks down reproachfully, and yet with conscious sadness. I know what you 
would say, fair woman—that you obeyed the voice of heaven. Oh that you had 
listened to it as it spoke in your own kindly heart, when, with womanly pity, you were wont 
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then for a sketch of the Last Judgment, 
by Titian. Having looked his last 
upon the image of the wife of his 
youth, it seemed as if he were now bid- 
ding farewell, in the contempl: ution of 
these other favourite pictures, to the 
noble art, which he had loved with a 
love which cares, and years, and sick- 
ness could not quench, and that will 
even be remembered with his better 
fame.” He was found in some sort of 
trance, or reverie, from which, when 
awakened, he said he found himself ill. 
He was removed to his bed. The de- 








Azsour the middle of the sixteenth 
century, there dwelt on the banks of 
the Havel, a _horse-dealer, named 
Michael Kohlhaas, one of the most 
upright, yet, at the same time, one of 
the most rebellious characters of his 
time. This extraordinary man might, 
up to his thirtieth year, have served as 
the model of a good citizen. He was 
the proprietor of a farm, in a village 
which still bears his name, upon the 
proceeds of which, added to the honest 
rofits of his calling, he maintained 
Pimself in comfortable independence, 
bringing up his children in the fear of 
God, in Pabits of industry and of 
truth, There was not one of his 
neighbours but had reason to be grate- 
ful to him for some act of kindness or 
of justice; and, in short, his name 
must ever have been recorded with 
blessings and with respect, had he not 
had the misfortune to carry one virtue 
to excess. His sense of right made 
him a robber and a murderer ! 
On the occasion to which our story 
particularly refers, he started with 
several pairs of young horses, in ad- 
mirable condition, to visit the principal 
fairs of Germany. He was already 
ondering within ‘himself upon the best 
inyestment of his probable gains, when 
he came suddenly upon a turnpike-gate, 
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tails of twenty days of illness, varied by 
occasional glimpses of hope, are given. 
On the 20th of September life was ex- 
tinct. 

Our admiration of the book we have 
been reviewing must have been mani- 
fested so strongly as to render it su- 
perfluous to use any words of formal 
praise; and we have so far exceeded 
the limits which we proposed for this 
paper, we have left ourselves room 
but to say, that it is the best and plea- 
santest book we have seen for many a 
long day. 


magnificent chateau, on the Saxony 
territory, close to the Elbe. The ex- 
istence of this gate was hitherto un- 
known to Michael, He reined up his 
horses, and shouted to the turnpike- 
man, who was scowling at him from a 
window of the lodge, to open the gate, 

‘© What is the meaning of this?” said 
he, when the toll-keeper made his 
tardy appearance—it was raining hard 
at the moment. ‘* There was no turn- 
pike here when I passed last.” 

‘It is a seignorial privilege,” replied 
the other, throwing open the bar, 
**conceded to the young lord of the 
manor, Wenzel von Tronka.” 

** How!—the lord of the manor’s 
name is Wenzel now ?” said Kohlhaas, 
with a glance at the chateau. ‘Is the 
old lord dead ?” 

‘A stroke of apoplexy carried him 
off,” replied the toll-keeper. 

‘*Pity!” muttered Michael. “A 
worthy old gentleman, fond of society, 
and a good friend to trade and traders. 
I reme amber well how he had a stone 
wall built at the turning of the road 
where a mare of mine slipped off the 
causeway and broke her leg. Well, 
what do I owe you ?” he asked, draw- 
ing forth his purse with some difficulty 
from beneath his cloak, which flapped 








to intercede for the poor, cooped-up inmates of some closely beleagured town or fortress. 


But at least the poor Indian can utter naught but blessings on you. 


He might have needed 


no other protector, had you lived; nor would slavery have found, in his fate, one of the 


darkest passages of history.”——Conquerors of the New World, vol. i, p. 103. 
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in the wind. ‘* Ay, old friend,” added 
he, handing the sum demanded to the 
toll-keeper, who stood muttering curses 
at the weather ; ‘if the tree this bar is 
made of had been left in the forest, it 
would have been better both for you 
and for me.” 

So saying, he rode on; but had 
scarcely well passed the gate, when a 
new voice greeted his ear :— 

*¢ Halt there, horse-dealer,” it shouted, 
and, raising his eyes, he beheld the 
bailiff of the castle hurrying down 
towards him. 

‘«* What have we here ?” said Michael 
to himself, pulling up. 

The bailiff, buttoning an extra doub- 
let over his ample paunch, and pru- 
dently presenting a side, instead of his 
broad front, to the storm, asked him 
for his pass. Kohlhaas, somewhat em- 
barrassed, declared that, to the best of 
his belief, he was not provided with a 
pass; but, if the nature of the docu- 
ment in question was described to him, 
he might possibly find something of 
the kind among his papers. The bailiff, 
looking askance at him, declared that, 
without a royal permit, no horse-dealer 
could cross the frontier with his cattle. 
It was in vain that Michael protested 
that he had passed the same way no 
less than seventeen times in the course 
of his life, without any sort of a per- 
mit; that he was perfectly acquainted 
with all administrative regulations af- 
fecting his trade ; and that the bailiff’s 
demand must be founded upon an error 
which he begged him to reconsider, 
and not idly to detain a man who had 
a long day’s journey before him. ‘The 
stubborn official persisted that, if he 
had passed seventeen times without a 
permit, he should not do so the 
eighteenth: the regulation, he averred, 
was a recent one, and the pass must 
either be delivered or the defaulter 
must return back whence he came, 
The horse-dealer, beginning to lose 
patience, dismounted, after a moment's 
reflection—gave his horse to one of his 
men, and said he would speak with the 
young nobleman himself upon the 
subject. He directed his steps, there- 
fore, towards the castle, followed by 
the bailiff muttering something about 
*‘ close-fisted money-scrapers,” and the 
utility of ** bleeding,” in cases of the 
kind; and both, mutually surveying 
each other with hostile glances, entered 
the hall. 

It happened that the young lord 
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was seated at table, surrounded by a 
few jovial companions, Their mirth, 
stirred by some witty anecdote, was 
making the vaulted ceiling ring again 
with ‘ unquenchable laughter,” when 
Kohlhaas entered to expose his grief. 
The sight of a stranger produced an 
immediate silence; but no sooner had 
Michael mentioned the motive of his 
application, and described the merchan- 
dise he was escorting, than ‘ horses! 
where are they?” exclaimed all the 
young men at once, starting to their 
feet. They hurried to the window to 
examine the beasts in question, whose 
quality and condition speedily attracted 
them down into the court-yard, for a 
closer survey. The rain had cleared 
off for the moment. The bailiff, the 
intendant, and the servants all gathered 
round the colts, and passed their criti. 
cisms upon them. One praised the 
bay, another admired the chesnut, a 
third caressed the mane of the piebald, 
and all agreed that the beasts were lithe 
and clean-built as deer, and that no 
better were driven in the whole country 
round. Kohlhaas gaily replied, that the 
animals were well fitted for the noble 
riders who should bestride them, and 
pressed the young men to become pur- 
chasers. ‘The lord of the manor, who 
was greatly taken with a white stallion, 
asked its price; the indendant sug- 
gested the purchase of a pair of strong 
blacks, which would be useful, he said, 
to make up deficiencies in the farming 
department ; but when the horse-mer. 
chant had named the sum he required, 
the young men found all too dear, and 
the lord of the castle told him he must 
go in search of King Arthur and his 
Round Table, if he wanted to sell at 
such terms. Kohlhaas, who observed, 
with a dim presentiment of mischief 
brewing, that the bailiff and the inten- 
dant exchanged frequent whispers, 
casting expressive glances, the while, 
at the two blacks, omitted no effort to 
get rid of the beasts at any reasonable 
bargain. 

«* My lord,” he said to the young 
noble, “I bought this couple six 
months ago, for twenty-five gilders ; 
give me thirty, and-they are yours,” 

Two of the young cavaliers, stand- 
ing beside the nobleman addressed, 
gave their opinion that the beasts were 
well worth the money; but their host 
declared that he was perfectly disposed 
to spend money for the white stallion, 
but not for a couple of cart horses, and 
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made a movement to leave the court. 
Kohlhaas observed, that he hoped to 
be more fortunate in his lordship’s 
custom the next time he passed that 
way. He made his bow at the same 
time, and turned his horse’s head to 
ride off. But at this moment the bailiff 
stept forward, and said he understood 
that the horse-dealer could not cross 
the frontier without a pass. Kohlhaas 
turned round, and asked the young 
Von 'Tronka if this regulation, which 
upset his whole trade, really existed ? 
The young nobleman replied, with some 
embarrassment of manner— 

«Yes, Kohlhaas, you must deliver 
your pass; arrange all that with the 
bailiff, and go your way. 

Koblhaas “declared that he was far 
from wishing to evade any existing 
orders with regard to the transit of 
horses. He promised to procure a pass 
at the secretary's office in Dresden, and 
begged his lordship this once, in consi- 
deration of his own entire ignorance of 
the regulation in question, to let him 
continue his journey. 

** Well, well,” said the nobleman 
impatiently, as he felt the storm coming 
on again, and chilling every member of 
his body, Jet the | poor “knave pass, 
Bailiff. Come!” he called to his com- 
panions, making towards the door at 
the same time. But the bailiff, hurry- 
ing after him, urged that he should 
at least demand some security from the 
horse-dealer that this pass would be 
rocured and paid for. The young 
ford paused in the door-way, and ‘Kohl. 
haas asked what value in money or in 
kind he ought to leave behind, in se- 
curity for “the passage of his horses. 
The intendant, muttering something 
which did not reach Michael's ears, 
said he might very well leave the two 
black colts, 

“Yes,” put in the bailiff, “that 
would be the best arrangement; and 
then, as soon as the pass is redeemed, 
he can come when‘he pleases, and take 
them away.’ 

Kohlhaas, indignant at so impudent 
a demand, represented to the young 
nobleman, who stood hugging himself, 
chillily, in his mantle, that he was 
anxious to sell the black colts as soon 
as possible ; but the latter, losing all 
patience before a blast of wind, which 
sent a deluge of rain and hail through 
the open door, shouted out, in order 
to put an end to the parley— 

** If the fellow won't leave his horses, 
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send him back whence he came,” 
hurried into the castle. 

The horse-dealer, who saw clearly 
that he must yield here to superior 
force, resigned himself to the alterna- 
tive—unsaddled the black colts, and 
led them into a stable pointed out to 
him by the bailiff. He left one of his 
men behind, charging him to take good 
care of the animals till his return. He 
then pursued his way, in discontented 
mood, with the rest of his cattle, to- 
wards Leipsic, where he was to arrive 
in time for the fair. 

Immediately upon his arrival in 
Dresden (in one of the suburbs of 
which he possessed a house and stables 
for the convenience of his trade, he 
betook himself to the government office, 
and there learnt that, as he had at first 
suspected, the necessity for a royal pass 
was a mere invention. Kohlhaas soli- 
cited, and received from the indignant 
officials, a written certificate of the ille- 
gal nature of the requirement which 
had been made of him at the chateau. 
He laughed within himself at the young 
nobleman’s cunning wit, although he 
could not well see the drift of it 
Having, in the course of a few weeks, 
satisfactorily disposed of the horses he 
had brought with him, he took his way 
back to Tronka Castle, with no more 
irritation lurking in his heart than that 
which the frailty of humanity will en- 
gender on similar occasions. The 
bailiff, on being shown the government 
certificate, made no remark upon the 
matter, merely replying to Michael's 
question, if he could have his horses 
back again, by nodding his head with 
a gesture towards the stable. In cross- 
ing the court, however, Kohlhaas haa 
already received the disagreeable intel- 
ligence that his groom had, a few days 
after he had been left there, subjected 
himself, by his unmannerly conduct (it 
was said), to a sound cudgelling and a 
forcible expulsion from the castle. He 
asked the stable-lad, who gave him this 
intelligence, of what the man had been 
guilty ? and who had taken care of his 
horses in the meantime? ‘The other 
replied, that he knew nothing about the 
matter. Kohlhaas, his breast already 
full of forebodings, proceeded to open 
the stall in which the beasts stood. 
Great was his amazement when, instead 
of the two sleek-coated blacks he had 
left behind him, he beheld a pair of 
meagre, worn-out jades; frame-works 
of bone, upon which old clothes might 


and 
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have been hung as upon a railing! 
Mane and hair were all knotted and 
tangled together ; in short, they stood 
the very picture of wretchedness in the 
animal kingdom! Kohlhaas, whom 
the poor beasts recognised with a feeble 
neigh, was irritated to the last degree, 
and indignantly demanded what had 
happened to his horses? The stable- 
boy, who stood beside him, replied that 
nothing had happened to them, that they 
had always had the suitable allowance 
of fodder, but that, as it was harvest- 
time, and there was a deficiency of 
draught-cattle, they had been used a 
little in the fields. Kohlhaas swore a 
bit at this shameless and evidently 
preconcerted piece of injustice ; but, 
in the consciousness of his own impo- 
tence, he swallowed his wrath, and was 
already preparing to quit this robbers’ 
nest with his two beasts, when the 
bailiff, attracted by the discussion, came 
up and asked what was the matter ? 

‘‘What is the matter!” replied 
Michael. ‘* Who gave the Baron von 
Tronka and his people leave to em- 
ploy my black colts in cart-horse 
work? Wassuch treatment humane ?” 
he added, trying to rouse the exhausted 
animals with a slight blow of the whip, 
and pointing out the fact, that they 
had not strength to move. 

The bailiff, after surveying him for 
some moments with an air of pert de- 
fiance, exclaimed— 

‘* Look at the lout! as if he ought 
not to thank his stars that his two hacks 
are still alive! Was it not fair and 
reasonable, after your scamp of a ser- 
vant had run away, that the beasts 
should earn their food? He would 
not have any bawling and quarrelling 
here,” he added, * else he would call 
out the hounds, and soon manage to 
set matters quiet again.” 

The horse-dealer’s heart knocked 
quicker against his ribs. He longed 
to seize the unwieldy tyrant by the 
throat, fling him in the mire, and put 
his foot upon that brazen face; but his 
sense of justice, true as a goldsmith’s 
balance, never wavered; before the 
tribunal of his own breast, he was still 
uncertain whether the guilt was on 
his antagonist’s side. While gulping 
down the insult, he adjusted, in silent 
thought, the knotted manes of the 
colts; and at length asked, in a lower 
tone, for what fault his servant had 
been chased from the castle. 

** For insolence,” replied the bailiff; 
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«because the fellow resisted a neces- 
sary change of stable, and wanted us 
to let the horses of a couple of young 
noblemen, visitors to the castle, pass 
the night out of doors for the sake of 
his two colts !” 

Kohlhaas would have given the 
worth of his horses to have his man by 
his side at that moment, to compare his 
account of the affair with that of the 
pursy bailiff. He was still engaged in 
smoothing the tangled coats of the 
fillies, debating within himself as to the 
best course to pursue, when the scene 
suddenly changed. Young Wenzel von 
Tronka, with a swarm of riders, grooms, 
and dogs, returning from the chase, 
dashed into the court. The bailiff, 
upon a question put by the young lord, 
stepped forward, and while the dogs 
set up a yell of ferocity at the sight of 
the stranger, related, under the most 
distorted colouring, how this horse-~ 
dealer was importing riot and rebellion 
into the castle, because his black colts 
had been used a little in the harvest, 
and now (added the bailiff with scoffin 
laughter) the fellow actually selina 
to recognise the beasts as his own. 

Kohlhaas here broke in—*‘* These, 
noble sir, are indeed not the same 
horses, which were worth thirty gilders 
when I left them here! I demand my 
colts, my sound and well - fed colts, 
again |” 

The young lord’s cheek grew pale 
with rage. He dismounted, and said, 
If the d d idiot will not take the 
horses back, let him leave them, and 
go to the devil if he pleases. Come 
along, Fred, Hans!” he added, shaking 
the dust from his clothes; ‘and hark, 
knaves, bring us wine, and speedily !” 

So saying, he entered the castle. 
Michael now declared, that he would 
sooner call the knacker, and let his 
horses be flayed and given to the dogs, 
than lead them back to Kohlhaas-bridge 
in the state in which they were. And, 
leaving the two colts standing in the 
middle of the court, he jumped upon 
his steed and rode off, vowing that he 
would find means to have justice yet. 

He was already spurring along the 
road to Dresden, when the recollection 
of his servant man, and the charges 
brought against him at the castle, 
made him slacken his pace. Before 
he had proceeded a thousand paces fur- 
ther, the conviction that it would be 
better, and more just, to hear first this 
man’s history of the transaction, be- 
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came so strong, that he turned his 
horse round, and resumed his way 
homewards. His sense of justice, 
tutored by an accurate knowledge of 
the world and its errors, made him dis- 
posed, in spite of the insults he had 
received, to look upon the loss of his 
horses as a species of retributive punish- 
ment, if the conduct of his servant had 
really been culpable as the bailiff de- 
scribed it. On the other hand, a feel- 
ing not less to his credit strengthened 
itself as he rode on, and gathered at 
every resting-place some fresh instance 
of petty tyranny exercised on travellers 
by the inmates of the Tronkenburg. 
This feeling told him, that if the whole 
occurrence was (as appearances seemed 
to speak it) a preconcerted plot, it was 
his duty to society to strive, with all his 
force, to obtain compensation for the 
injury done him, and thus insure his 
fellow-citizens against any similar in- 
justice for the future. 

No sooner had he arrived at Kobl- 
haas-bridge, embraced his faithful wife 
Elizabeth, and kissed his children, who 
clomb upon his knees, than he asked 
after Hans the groom; and whether 
anything had yet been heard of him. 

** Yes, dearest Michael,” replied 


Elizabeth ; “ only imagine, this poor 
Hans, unfortunate man, returned here 
about a fortnight ago in a pitiful plight, 
so severely beaten that he can, even 
now, scarcely draw his breath freely. 
We put him to bed (the poor fellow 
was spitting blood by cupfuls), and re- 


ceived an account, of which none of 
us could make anything, of his mishap; 
how he had been left by you at the 
Tronkenburg with some horses which 
were not permitted to pass the fron- 
tier, and how he had been forced to 
leave the castle by the most shameful 
maltreatment, without the possibilit 

- his bringing the horses away wit 

im.” 

** Indeed!” said Kohlhaas, undoing 
his cloak; ‘‘is he recovered yet ?” 

«* With the exception of the spitting 
of blood,” replied his wife, ‘he is 
now doing pretty well. I wanted to 
send off another man to the Tronken- 
burg to take care of the horses until 
your return thither; for as Hans has 
always shown himself a lover of truth, 
and indeed as faithful a servant as any 
we ever had, I could not suppose, 
especially when there was so much in 
his condition to corroborate his story, 
that he had been separated from his 
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charge in any other way than that de- 
scribed. But he conjured me not to 
trust any one in that robbers’ nest, and 
to let the horses go, unless I wished to 
sacrifice a man for them.” 

**Ts the poor fellow still a-bed 2” 
asked Kohlhaas, as he unloosed the 
comforter from his neck, 

‘© No; he has been able to go about 
a little for some days past,” replied 
she, adding, that her husband would 
see that the groom’s account would 
prove to be correct, and that this was 
only another instance of the despotic 
acts practised upon travellers, for some 
time past, from the walls of the Tron- 
kenburg. 

‘“«T must first assure myself well of 
this,” replied Kohlhaas. ‘Call the 
man to me, Elizabeth, if he is up ;” and 
so saying he settled himself in his easy 
chair, while his wife, rejoiced at the 
calmness of his manner, went in 
search of the groom. 

«‘ What was this behaviour of yours 
at the Tronkenburg ?” asked Kohlhaas, 
as Eliza and Hans entered the room 
together; ‘‘I am not altogether pleased 
with what I hear of you.” 

The groom, whose pallid face flushed 
at these words, was silent for a mo- 
ment; at length he replied— 

** You are right there, master; for 
I had the weakness, because I heard 
a child cry in it, to fling into the 
Elbe a match which, at the suggestion 
of Providence, I carried about me to 
set the robbers’ nest on fire. Let God’s 
lightning consume the place, thought 
I—T at least will not do it.” 

Kohlhaas, surprised, asked, ** How 
then, did you subject yourself to be 
turned out of the house ?” 

«By a bad habit I have of endea- 
vouring always to merit the trust of 
my employer,” replied the groom, 
wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head; “*but what is done cannot be 
undone. I wished to prevent your 
horses from being worked to death in 
the fields, and said they were still too 
young for such labour, and had 
never been used to draught.” 

Kohlhaas, endeavouring to conceal 
his perturbation, replied that he had 
not spoken the strict truth, inasmuch as 
the horses had, at the beginning of the 
last spring, been run a little in harness. 
«© You might, moreover,” he added, 
**have shown yourself more obliging, 
once or twice, at least, if there was 
really a deficiency of draught for the 
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harvest at the castle, where you were, 
you must recollect, a sort of a guest.” 

** And that is just what I did, sir,” 
replied Hans. ‘I thought within my- 
self, when I saw the black faces they 
put on, that a little exercise could do 
the animals no harm; so, on the third 
morning, I yoked them to the waggon 
myself and brought in three good loads 
of corn.” 

Kohlhaas, whose breast was beginning 
to heave with indignation, bent his 
head to conceal the play of his fea- 
tures, and remarked, ‘¢ Nobody men- 
tioned a word about that to me, Hans.” 

The groom asseverated that such 
was the simple truth. ‘The unman- 
nerly conduct I am charged with,” he 
said, *‘ consisted solely in my having 
refused to put the horses under the 
waggon again immediately after they 
had had their feed ; and in my having re- 
plied to the bailiff and intendant, when 
they suggested to me to help myself to 
fodder, and put the money you had 
left me to purchase it, into my own 
purse, that ‘IZ was an honest man, 
which was more than many a richer 
one could say’—turning my back upon 
them, as I said so.” 

«But, at any rate,” rejoined Kohl- 
haas, ‘‘it was not for this that you were 
expelled from the castle ?” 

‘* No, master,” answered the groom, 
bitterly; ‘it was for a far more outrage- 
ous action! That same evening the 
horses of two cavaliers, who arrived on a 
visit, were led into the stable, and mine 
turned out and tied to the door-post ; 
and when I took the animals out of the 
hand of the bailiff, who placed them 
there, and asked him where they were 
to be housed now? he pointed out to 
me a pigsty built up with laths and 
boards against the castle wall !” 

«© You mean,” interrupted Kohlhaas, 
*‘that it was such a miserable place 
that it resembled rather a pigsty than 
a stable.” 

“Tt was a pigsty, sir,” replied Hans, 
a veritable pigsty, in whieh the pi 
were kept ; and where I myself could 
not stand upright.” 

** Probably it was impossible to find 
any other shelter for the blacks,” 
remarked Kohlhaas; ‘the cavaliers’ 
horses had, to a certain extent, the 
precedence.” 

It is true,” replied the groom in a 
more subdued tone, “that there was 
not much room to spare. We had 
seven cavaliers, in all, lodged in the 


castle. If you had been in the young 
lord’s place, you would have set every- 
thing right, by crowding up the horses 
a little more together. t offered to 
hire a stall down at the village, but 
the bailiff vowed that it was his duty 
to keep your blacks under his own 
eyes, and that I must not presume to 
leave the castle with them.” 

‘«* Ha!” exclaimed Kohlhaas ; * and 
what did you do then ?” 

« As the intendant assured me that 
the two guests were merely to stay that 
nicht at the castle, I led the poor 
beasts into the sty, and made the best 
of it. But the following day passed 
without thinning our numbers; and 
on the third morning I was given to 
understand that the youngsters would 

robably remain some weeks.” 

*‘ Well, Hans,” said Kohlhaas, “I 
will wager, after all, that the pigsty 
did not turn out so bad as you ima- 
gined when you first put your nose 
into it.” 

«That is true,” replied the man: 
«* when I had cleaned the place out a 
little, we managed to get on wee 
well. I contrived to give the horses 
room to stand upright during the day- 
time, removing the boards from above 
in the morning, and laying them on 
again at night. The poor animals 
stretched their necks out through the 
roof, like a couple of geese, thinking, 
I dare say, of Kobihass bridge, or any 
other place where they had found bet- 
ter quarters.” 

«Well, now, tell me how on earth 
you came to be turned away?” de- 
manded Michael. 

“« Because, sir, they wanted to get 
rid of me, and for no other reason; Be. 
cause, as long as I was there, they 
could not work the horses to death, as 
they wished todo. Inthe yard and in 
the servants’ hall they gave me no- 
thing but black looks, and when I 
took no notice of this, they invented 
a pretext of their own, and kicked me 
out.” 

«But what was this pretext ?” ex. 
claimed Kohlhaas, “ since pretext there 
was.” 

“Oh, a most just one, sir, as you 
shall hear!” answered Hans, ‘On 
the evening of the third day after my 
move into the pigsty, I led the horses 
out, and wanted, as they had got very 
dirty, to take them down to the river 
and give them a swim. Well, I had 
scarcely reached the gateway of the 
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castle when I heard the bailiff and the 
intendant, with the stable-boys and 
the hounds, all rushing after me, shout- 
ing out, ‘Stop, thief! Stop, gallows- 
bird !’ as if they were possessed. The 
gate-keeper placed himself before me, 
and when I asked him and the 
troop of madmen who were at my 
heels, ‘ What was the matter now?’ 
‘What's the matter?’ replied the 
bailiff, seizing the bridles of my two 
blacks; ‘where are you off with 
these horses, you scamp ?’ ‘ Where ?’ 
said I. ‘Why, blood and thun- 
der! to give them a swim to be 
sure; do you suppose that I 4 
‘To give them a swim!’ cried the 
bailiff. ‘Ill teach you, you rogue, 
to swim back to Kohlhaas-bridge on 
the highway!’ and with that he and 
the intendant, who had a gripe of my 
leg, pitched me, with a jerk, off the 
horse, and I measured my length in the 
mud, ‘ Murder! thieves’ shouted I ; 
* let me have the collars and the horse- 
cloths which I have left in the stable, 
with a bundle of linen.’ But he and 
the stable-boys, while the intendant 
led off the horses, set upon me with 
kicks, and whips, and cudgels, until I 
sank down half dead behind the castle 
gate. ‘Robbers!’ shouted I, as soon 
as I could get upon my feet again— 
‘ where are you off with my horses ?’ 
*Out of the castle-yard, you black- 
guard!’ screamed the bailiff — ‘hey, 
Cesar! hey, Carlo! at him, Spitz !’"— 
and immediately more than a dozen of 
the hounds rushed upon me. By good 
luck there was a hedge close at hand— 
I tore a stake out of it, and stretched 
three of the dogs in a trice dead at 
my feet. But the smart of the flesh- 
wounds I received from the others 
forced me to give way a little, and 
before Icould recover my ground again, 
a whistle called the hounds back into 
the yard, the gates were slammed upon 
me, the bolts drawn, and I found my- 
self, half-dead with fatigue and loss of 
blood, shut out of the castle for good.” 

Kohlhaas, whose face had grown paler 
and paler during this recital, here re- 
marked, with feigned malice— 

«Did it never enter your head to 
quit the place on the sly, Hans? Come, 
confess! the pigsty was not altogether 
to your liking ; you remembered that 
you were better off in the stable at 
Kohlhaas-bridge ?” 

** By God's lightning !” exclaimed 


Hans, indignantly, “ T left my collars 
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and horse-cloths, and a bundle of shirts 
behind me in that cursed sty. And at 
least I should have had the wit to 
carry off with me the three gilders which 
I had tied up in the red silk neck-ker- 
chief, and hidden in the manger! Hell 
and the devil, master! Ifyou speak 
thus to me, what would I not give if I 
could but light again the match which 
I flung into the Elbe.” 

*¢ Come, come!” said Kohlhaas, ‘I 
spoke but in jest, my friend. Every 
word that you have told me I believe. 
After supper, when my wife and I 
talk over our affairs together, I will de- 
cide what is to be done in the business. 
I am sorry, indeed, that it should 
have gone so ill with you in my service. 
Now go, Hans! go to bed; get your- 
self a flask of wine, and be of good 
cheer, for you may depend upon it 
that we will have justice done you yet 
for all this ?” 

* So saying, he proceeded to take anote 
of the articles left by his man in the pig- 
sty; demanded of Hans the value he 
placed upon them, and then, shaking 
him by the hand, dismissed him to bed. 

At supper he narrated to his wife 
the whole course of the affair in all its 
details, mentioning to her his determi- 
nation to demand redress, through the 
public tribunals, for the injustice done 
him. Elizabeth, to his infinite satis- 
faction, heartily approved of this de- 
cision. ‘ Other travellers,” she re- 
marked, “less patient than he was, 
might be exposed to similar treat- 
ment at this castle. Besides, it was a 
holy work to put a check to disorders 
such as these. For her part, she was 
perfectly ready to contribute her share 
towards the expenses which the pro- 
secution of the lawsuit might bring 
upon him,” Kohlhaas called her “his 
courageous little wife ;” passed the re- 
mainder of that and all the following 
day in the tranquil enjoyment of her 
society and of the caresses of his chil- 
dren, and, as soon as his affairs would 
permit, set out again for Dresden, in 
order to lay his complaint before the 
tribunals of that town. Here, with 
the assistance of an advocate of his ac- 
quaintance, he drew up a petition, mi- 
nutely detailing the injustice to which 
he, as well as his servant, had been sub- 
jected on the part of the BaronWenzel 
von Tronka. He prayed for the suit- 
able punishment of the same, the res- 
toration of his horses in their original 
condition, and full compensation for the 
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damage suffered by himself and by his 
groom. Kohlhaas was by no means 
destitute of friends in the metropolis, 
who promised to back his cause with 
energy. The extensive trade which 
he carried on had given him the ac- 
quaintance, and his rigid honesty had 
won him the esteem of the most notable 
men of the land. He dined several 
times, sanguine of success, at the table 
of his advocate (himself a man of re- 
putation) ; deposited a sum of money 
with him for the expenses.pf the pro- 
cess, and, perfectly at a as to the 
result, returned, after the lapse of a 
few weeks, back to his wife and to 
Kohlhaas-bridge. Months, however, 
passed away, and the year had closed 
before he received any intelligence 
from Saxony, even of the institution of 
his suit, to say nothing of its decision. 
After having several times renewed his 
application to the tribunal, he wrote 
confidentially to his advocate, begging 
to know the motive of so extraordinary 
adelay. He received for answer, that a 
notification from a higher quarter had 
caused the complaint to be definitively 
rejected. In reply to his astonished 
request to be informed of the reason of 
this, the advocate intimated to him that 
the young Baron von Tronka was re- 
lated to two noblemen of the same 
name—Henry and Christopher von 
Tronka—one of whom held the office 
of cup-bearer, and the other that of 
chamberlain, at court. He advised 
him, moreover, abandoning all further 
thought of law, to endeavour to obtain 
possession again of his horses, which 
the young Von Tronka, at that mo- 
ment in the capital, had it seemed 
directed his servants to consign to him 
on application. He concluded with 
begging him, in case he was not dis- 
posed to content himself with this 
course, at least to provide himself with 
another legal adviser, and exempt 
him from further commissions in the 
business. 

Kohlhaas happened to be at Bran- 
denburg, when this last letter reached 
him. The town-captain (Stadthanpt- 
mann), Henry von Geusau, within 
whose jurisdiction Kohlhaas-bridge lay, 
was just then occupied in establishing 
several charitable institutions for the 
sick and the poor. Among these, his im- 
mediate attention was given to the fit- 
ting up of a mineral spring, existing in 
a neighbouring village, and enjoying a 
reputation for sanatory virtues, in cases 
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of infirmity of the chest, which the 
future ill-justified. As he was well 
acquainted with Kohlhaas, with whom 
he had had frequent dealings, he per- 
mitted Hans, the groom (still suffering 
from a painful and obstructed respira- 
tion, consequent on the ill-treatment 
he had received at the Tronkenburg), 
to try the effects of the little spring, 
which had already been roofed in and 
enclosed. The town-captain, it so hap- 
pened, was giving some directions to 
the doctor, close by the bath in which 
Kohlhaas had just laid Hans, when 
the horse-dealer received, by a mes- 
senger from his wife, this letter from 
his Dresden advocate, giving such a 
sad blow to all his hopes of redress. 
Von Geusau remarked the tear of 
wounded pride which Kohlhaas let fall 
upon the open communication, and ap. 
proaching, asked him, in a kind tone, 
what the news was which had thus af- 
fected him. The horse-dealer, with- 
out reply, handed him the letter. The 
worthy nobleman, who was already 
informed of the disgraceful act of in- 
justice practised at the Tronkenburg, 
from the effects of which poor Hans 
lay there, in danger, perhaps, of his 
life, clapt him on the shoulder, and 
told him he must not be down-hearted; 
that he would himself lend a hand to 
have him righted. By his direction, 
Kohlhaas waited upon him that same 
evening at the citadel. Von Geusau 
told him that his proper course would 
be to draw up a petition, with a brief 
notice of the occurrence, to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, enclosing the advo- 
cate’s letter along with it; and in- 
voking the prince’s protection, on 
occasion of the tyrannical act to 
which he had been subjected on the 
Saxon territory. He promised to have 
this petition placed in the hands of the 
Elector, at the same time with a packet 
from himself, which was just about to 
be despatched, assuring Kohlhaas, that 
if unforseen obstacles did not arise, the 
document would find its way to the 
Elector of Saxony, and secure him an 
impartial hearing at the tribunal of 
Dresden, in spite of the intrigues of Von 
Tronka and his allies. Kohlhaas, over- 
joyed, thanked the town-captain from 
his heart for this new proof of his bene- 
volence, remarking that he only re. 
gretted not having instituted his law. 
suit at Berlin, from the first, instead of 
at Dresden. After he had gotten his 
petition duly drawn up in the secretary’s 
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office of the municipality, the horse-deal- 
er returned home to Kohlhaas-bridge, 
more sanguine than ever as to the issue 
of his cause. He had, however, within a 
few weeks the grief to learn, through a 
counsellor on his way to Potsdam, that 
the Elector had handed over the petition 
to his chancellor, Count Kahlheim, and 
that this latter, instead of transmitting 
it directly to the court at Dresden, had 
first applied to Von Tronka himself, for 
more detailed information in the matter. 
The counsellor, who seemed to have been 
specially entrusted with the conveyance 
of this intelligence, could give no satis- 
factory answer to the natural question, 
«© Why such a course had been pur- 
sued ?” He merely added, that the 
town-captain had charged him to re- 
commend patience to the petitioner ; 
seemed pressed to continue his journey, 
and only at the conclusion of their brief 
conference, let fall a few words which 
revealed to Kohlhaas the fact, that 
Count Kahlheim was connected by 
marriage with the house of Von 
Tronka. Kohlhaas, who had lost all 
interest in his trade and his farm—nay, 
almost in his wife and children—passed 
the next month in gloomy anticipa- 
tion of the new failure awaiting him. 
Exactly as he had expected, at the ex- 
piration of that period, Hans, who had 
found some benefit from his baths, re- 
turned from Brandenburg, the bearer of 
a voluminous rescript, accompanied by 
a few lines from the town-captain, ex- 
pressing his regret that he could do 
nothing in this business, and advising 
Kohlhaas to re-demand his horses at the 
Tronkenburg, and abandon all further 
proceedings in the matter. The re- 
script, dated from the chancellor's 
office, purported that ‘ the petitioner 
was, in the opinion of the Dresden tri- 
bunal, a frivolous litigant ; the noble- 
man with whom the horses had been left, 
did not, in any way, withhold them 
from him; he had but to send to the 
castle and fetch them away, or give the 
baron notice where they should be for- 
warded to him; but, in any case, let 
him spare the Chancery Court for the 
future similar idle applications.” Kohl- 
haas, who cared nothing about the 
horses, and would have been equally 
annoyed for a couple of dogs, literall 

foamed with rage when he perused this 
document, At every sound that reached 
him from the road, he hurried to the 
window, his heart swelling within him, 
in the expectation of seeing the baron’s 


servants entering his gate to restore 
him his starved and jaded colts! It 
was the only occasion in which his well- 
regulated mind had abandoned itself to 
sentiments of rage and indignation. 
A few days later he received the in- 
formation, from an acquaintance who 
had passed the castle, that his horses 
were employed upon the young lord’s 
estate with the other beasts of the 
farm. In the midst of the grief 
which he felt at the thought of so 
much injustice reigning in the world, 
he could not refrain from a feeling of 
satisfaction to find order in some de- 
gree restored to his own breast—to the 
world within — by this announcement. 
He invited a neighbour of his, a farmer 
who had long nursed the desire of 
rounding his estate by the purchase of 
Kohlhaas’s contiguous property, to 
come and see him. As soon as he 
could turn the conversation that way, 
he asked him what he would give for 
his Brandenburg and Saxony posses- 
sions, house and land, fixtures and all, 
just as they were? His wife grew pale 
at these words. She turned away, 
and raising up in her arms their 
youngest child, who was playing on 
the ground beside her, pressed him 
to her bosom, throwing glances, full 
of terror, upon the horse-merchant 
and a paper he held in his hand. 
The farmer, regarding Kohlhaas, 
with amazement, asked what had led 
him thus suddenly to such a strange 
resolve. ‘The horse-dealer replied, 
with as much cheerfulness as he could 
assume, that the idea of disposing of 
his farm on the banks of the Havel was 
not altogether a new one, as they had 
already more than once discussed the 
subject together; that his house in the 
environs of Dresden was, so to speak, 
a mere appendage to the former, and 
that, in short, if the farmer was dis- 
posed to take both tenements together 
as they were offered, he was perfectly 
ready to conclude the bargain at once 
with him. Kohlhaas-bridge, he added 
with a forced smile, was not the world ; 
there might be objects in life in com- 
yarison with which the duties of regu- 
lating a household were but of secondary 
importance ; in fact, his mind was bent 
upon great undertakings, of which per- 
haps he would soon hear something. 
The farmer, re-assured, remarked jok- 
ingly to Elizabeth, who was showering 
kisses upon the face of her child, that 
he fancied her husband would not re- 
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quire nen on the spot, laid his hat 
and stick upon the table, and took the 
paper which the horse-dealer held to- 
wards him to peruse. Kohlhaas, bend- 
ing forward, told him that it was a con- 
ditional contract of sale, not becoming 
final until a month from its date; he 
pointed out that the document was 
complete in everything except the sig- 
natures, and the insertion of the sums to 
beagreed upon, as well for the purchase 
as for the redemption of the property, 
in case he receded from his original 
resolution within the stipulated time; 
and again gaily invited him to make 
an offer, assuring him that he would 
be satisfied with any reasonable terms. 
Elizabeth, meanwhile, was pacing up 
and down the room with a hurried step; 
so violently did her breast heave, that 
the kerchief, to which her child clung, 
threatened every moment to drop from 
her shoulders. The farmer remarked 
that he had no means whatever of judg- 
ing of the value of the tenement in 
Dresden; whereupon Kohlhaas, pro- 
ducing some letters which had passed 
between himself and the former owner 
on the occasion of its purchase, replied, 
that he estimated it at 100 gold florins, 
although, as the documents exhibited 
would prove, it had cost him nearly 
half as much again. The farmer, who 
had carefully perused the contract, and 
found that perfect freedom was secured 
to the purchaser also, in case he should 
desire to withdraw, here remarked, 
half decided upon acceptance, that at 


any rate the stud of horses would be of 


no use tohim; but when Kohlhaas re- 
plied that he did not mean to include 
the horses in the bargain, and that he 


wished moreover to reserve for himself 


some weapons which were in the ar- 
moury, his guest, after hemming and 
hawing a little, repeated an offer which 
he had once made half in jest, during a 
morning’s walk, and which, to tell the 
truth, was considerably below the real 
value of the property. Kohlhaas 
pushed the inkstand towards him. The 
farmer, who could scarcely credit his 
senses, asked him if he was serious, 
and on Kohlhaas demanding, with 
some impatience, if he thought he was 
merely making game of him, he took 
the pen, with rather a perplexed look, 
and signed the deed; at the same time 
he crossed out all that passage which 
related to the forfeit payable in case 
the seller retracted; bound himself to 
an advance of 100 gold florins on the 
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mortgage of the Dresden tenement, 
which he refused to buy up entirely, 
and altered the period allowed for re- 
ceding from the contract to two months 
instead of one. The horse-dealer, re. 
leased of this care, shook his guest hear. 
tily by the hand, and after agreeing that 
one-fourth of the purchase-money was 
to be paid down at once, and the remain- 
der deposited within three months in 
the Hamburg Bank, he called for wine, 
to make good cheer over a business so 
happily despatched. When the ser- 
vant girl came in with the decanters, 
he bade her tell Sternbald, the groom, 
to saddle the bay immediately, as he 
had some affairs which called him to 
the capital. He gave his guest to un- 
derstand, at the same time, that on his 
return he would speak more openly 
with him of his designs, which, for the 
moment, must be kept secret. Filling 
their glasses, he then carelessly asked 
what was the latest news of the Turks 
and Poles (then at war) ; enveloped the 
farmer in endless conjectures on the po- 
litics of the day, and drank a final 
bumper to the good success of their 
business. After this the farmer rose, 
and bade him farewell. 

As soon as the guest had left the 
room, Elizabeth fell on her knees be- 
fore him. 

«* If youever,” she exclaimed, ‘gave 
a place in your heart to me and the 
children I have borne you ; if we are 
not for the future, God only knows 
wherefore, thrust out from all share in 
your love, tell me, I conjure you, what 
all these fearful preparations mean ?” 

** Nothing, my darling wife,” replied 
Kohlhaas, ‘which, in the present as- 
pect of affairs, need alarm you. I have 
received a rescript, in which 1 am told 
that my complaint against the Baron 
Wenzel von Tronka 1s frivolous and 
vexatious; and as it is evident that 
there is some misunderstanding in the 
case, I have made up my mind to pre- 
sent my petition on the subject per- 
sonally to the sovereign.” 

** But why sell your house?” ex- 
claimed his wife, rising from her knees. 

‘* Because,” replied Kohlhaas, press- 
ing her tenderly to his bosom, * I can. 
not consent, dearest Elizabeth, to re- 
main the denizen of « country in which 
my just rights are denied me. Better be 
a dog than a man, if I am to be thus 
trodden under foot. My own wife 
= here, I feel persuaded, just as I 

0.” 
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“And how dost thou know,” asked 
Elizabeth gently, “ that thy rights will 
be denied thee? If thou approachest 
the sovereign respectfully, as becometh 
thee, with thy supplication in hand, 
how knowest thou that thou wilt be 
pushed aside, or that a hearing will be 
refused thee ?” 

‘* In that case,” replied her husband, 
‘if my fears are groundless, the house 
is not sold. Our prince himself is, I 
know well, a just man ; and if I could 
but succeed in reaching his person, 
across the ring of courtiers who sur- 
round him, I doubt not that I should 
win me speedy justice, and return 
happy and content, before the week is 
up, to thee and to my old occupations. 
And then,” he added, kissing her fore- 
head, ‘all I could ask more were to 
pass the remainder of my life thus by 
thy side! But at any rate,” he resumed, 
it is advisable that I should be pre- 
pared for every event; therefore is 
it my wish that you should, if pos- 
sible, leave home for a short time, and 
take the children with you to Schwerin, 
where you know you have an invita- 
tion of long standing to pass some 
days with your aunt.” 

« How !” exclaimed Elizabeth ; 
‘**send me to Schwerin! me and the 


children across the frontier to Schwe- 
rin!”—and terror choked her utter- 


ance. 

*¢ Certainly,” replied Kohlhaas, calm- 
ly, “and that, if it may be, at once, 
in order that no extraneous conside- 
rations may distract me from the steps 
Iam determined to take in this affair.” 

**Oh, I understand you now!” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, flinging herself upon 
a chair, and bursting into tears. 
** Horses and arms! that is all you 
want now; the rest he who will may 
take |” 

*¢ Dearest Elizabeth!” said Kohlhaas, 
affected, ‘* what art thou doing? God 
has blessed me with wife, and children, 
and fortune; must I to-day, for the 
first time, regret His bounty ?” 

He sat himself down beside her, and 
the true-hearted woman, touched by 
these words, fell blushing upon his 
neck. 

** Tell me,” said he, smoothing the 
disordered curls away from her brow, 
“what shallldo? Shall I give up this 
affair ? Shall I go to the Tronkenburg 
to beg my horses back from the proud 
baron, mount them, and ridethem back 
here ?” 
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Elizabeth dared not say, as her 
heart said, “‘ yes! yes! yes!” — she 
shook her head weeping, pressed closer 
to his side, and covered his breast with 
warm kisses. 

*¢ Well, then!” exclaimed Kohlhaas, 
if thou feelest as I, that to follow my 
trade as I have hitherto followed it, I 
must have justice done me first, give 
me the liberty of action which is ne- 
cessary for me to obtain that justice.” 

So saying, he stood up and told the 
groom, who here entered to announce 
that the bay horse was saddled, that, 
on the following morning, the black 
also must be harnessed, to carry his 
wife and children to Schwerin. 

Elizabeth then said that an idea had 
just struck her. Drying the tears from 
her eyes, she approached her husband, 
who had sat down to his desk, and 
asked him if he would give her the pe- 
tition, and let her go to Berlin, in Nis 
place, to present it to the Elector ? 

Kohlhaas, relieved on more than one 
account by the turn thus taken, drew 
her to him and said — ‘‘ My darling 
wife, that is impossible! The sovereign 
is numerously surrounded, and many 
are the vexations to which those are 
exposed who seek to come near him.” 

Elizabeth replied that it was, in a 
thousand ways, easier for a woman to 
surmount such obstacles than for a 
man. 

“‘Give me the petition,” she re- 
eated, “‘and if your only wish is to 
now that it is actually in the Prince’s 

hands, trust*to me ; he shall receive it, 
I promise you!” 

Kohlhaas, who had had numberless 
proofs both of her courage and of her 
tact, demanded how she hoped to ac. 
complish this engagement ? 

Elizabeth, looking down with ablush, 
replied that the castellain of the elec- 
toral palace had, in former times, 
when he was in service at Schwerin, 
been a suitor for her hand; and that, 
although he was now married and the 
father of a family, still he had not for- 
fotten her; in short, her husband 
might safely leave it to her to take ad- 
vantage of this and many other cir- 
cumstances, which it would occupy too 
much time to detail at that moment. 

Kohlhaas kissed her joyfully, said 
that he accepted her offer, pointed out 
to her that, 1f she could get herself in- 
vited on a visit to the wife of the cas- 
tellain, she would be able to see the 
sovereign in his palace itself; gave her 
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the petition ; had the black horse put to 
the car, and sent her off, well wrapped 
up, under the charge of Sternbald, his 
trust m. 

But of all the steps he had taken, 
with so little profit, in this unfortunate 
business, the journey in question was 
the most disastrous. After the lapse 
of a few days, Sternbald re-entered 
the courtyard, driving the car at 
a footpace, in which poor Elizabeth 
lay extended, with a dangerous contu- 
sion in the breast. Kohlhaas, who 
hurried, pale as death, to meet the ve- 
hicle, could obtain no connected ac- 
count of the origin of this misfortune. 
The ecastellain, the groom said, was 
absent from home when they arrived, 
so that they were obliged to dismount 
at a hotel, in the neighbourhood of the 
palace; Elizabeth had gone out alone 
on the following morning, ordering the 

oom to remain with the horse, and 
fad not returned before the evening, 
when she was carried back, in the con- 
dition in which Kohlhaas then saw her. 
It would seem that she had pressed too 
eagerly forward upon the person of the 
sovereign, and, without any fault of his, 
but merely through the rough zeal of 
one of the guards in attendance, had re- 
ceived a thrust in the breast with the 
butt end of a lance. Such, at least, was 
the version of the occurrence given by 
those who brought her back, deprived of 
consciousness, to the hotel. She herself 
had scarcely been able to utter a word 
since, on account of the blood con- 
stantly gushing from he? mouth. The 

tition had been taken from her hands 

y one of the Elector’s pages. Stern- 
bald said, that his own desire had been 
to take horse immediately, and convey 
the intelligence of this mishap at once 
to Kohlhaas; but she, in spite of the 
representations of the physician who 
had been called in, insisted upon being 
driven back to her husband, without any 
time being lost. Kohlhaas bore her in 
his arms into the house, and laid her 
on a bed, where, utterly worn down 
by the fatigues of the journey, she lin- 
gered a few days more amid painful 
efforts to draw her breath. ll at- 
tempts to restore her to consciousness, 
and obtain her own account of the dis- 
aster, were vain; she lay there with 
motionless and already glazed eyes, 
and answered not. <A few moments, 
however, before death, her senses 
seemed to have returned. A minister 
of the Lutheran persuasion (to which 
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faith, then just dawning upon the 
world, she dad, with her husband, 
subscribed) stood beside her bed. He 
was reading to her, with a loud and fer- 
vent voice, a chapter out of the Bible, 
when she suddenly fixed an expressive 
glance upon him, drew from his hand 
the sacred volume, as if to signify that 
it was not to her it should be read, 
turned over the-leaves with the air of 
one who seeks a remembered passage, 
and pointed out with her forefinger to 
Kohlhaas, who was stitting beside 
her, the verse — ‘‘ Forgive thine ene- 
mies ; do good to those that hate thee ;” 
and pressing his hand, with a look of 
ineffable affection, she expired. Kohl- 
haas kissed her with silent tears, closed 
her eyes, and left theroom. He took 
the hundred gold florins which the far- 
mer had already paid over to him for 
the Dresden tenement, and ordered a 
funeral more fitted for a princess than 
for one of her class—a coffin of oak, 
bound with metal, silken cushions tas- 
selled in gold, and a grave eight yards 
deep, lined with solid masonry. He 
himself, with his youngest child in his 
arms, stood by and watched the work. 
On the day of the funeral the corpse, 
white as snow, was laid in a chamber 
which he had caused to be hung with 
black. The priest had just ended a 
touching discourse by the side of the 
bier, when the sovereign resolution, 
motived on the petition which the de- 
ceased had presented, was remitted to 
him. This resolution wasto the effect— 
that he send and fetch the horses from 
the Tronkenburg, and, on pain of im- 

risonment, abandon all further steps 
in the affair. Kohlhaas folded up the do- 
cument in silence, and motioned to the 
bearers to lay the coffin in the hearse. 
As soon as the hillock had been raised, 
the cross planted uponit, and the guests, 
who had accompanied the procession, 
dismissed, he threw himself upon his 
knees before her vacant bed, and took 
an oath of vengeance. His first act was 
to draw up a decree, in legal form, con- 
demning, in virtue of his inborn power, 
the Baron Wenzel von Tronka to lead 
the black colts, which he had unlawfully 

ossessed himself of and worked to ske- 
etons, back in person to Kohlhaas- 
bridge, within three days after sight, 
and in person to tend them in his stable 
until they had recovered their former 
condition. This decree he sent off at 
once by a well-mounted servant, who 
was directed to return with all speed 
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immediately after its consignment. 
When the three days had passed away 
without the horses making their ap- 
pearance, he called Hans into his pre- 
sence ; explained to him the penalty 
he had imposed upon the young noble- 
man; and asked him if he was ready 
to ride over with him to the Tronken- 
burg, and fetch Von Tronka by force ; 
if, moreover, he would engage, in case 
their prisoner was slothful in the dis- 
charge of his task in the stable, to ad- 
minister the horsewhip to him? Hans, 
as soon as he had understood well what 
was proposed, flung his cap into the 
air, crying—‘‘ Master, let us do it this 
very day!” and vowed he would mount 
a lash with ten knots, in order to teach 
the youngster how to use the curry- 
comb. Kohlhaas then concluded the 
sale of his house, and sent off his chil- 
dren across the frontier to Schwerin. 
He called together, at nightfall, the 
rest of his men, seven in number, all 
true as steel, armed and mounted them, 
and started for the Tronkenburg. 

On the third night he fell upon the 
castle with this small band, riding down 
the porter and the toll-keeper, who were 
in conversation together under the gate- 
way, and setting fire to all the wooden 
sheds of the courtyard. Hans sprang 
at once up the staircase of the bailiff’s 
tower, and attacked with sabre and 
dagger his old tormentor, who sat, 
half-undressed, playing at cards with 
the intendant; while Kohlhaas, swift 
and terrible as the Angel of Judgment, 
swept into the castle. The young 
baron, who was at that moment read- 
ing aloud to his companions, amid peals 
of laughter, the decree which the horse- 
dealer had sent to him, no sooner re- 
cognised his voice in the court than, 
starting from his seat, pale as death, 
“Save yourselves, my friends!” he 
cried, and disappeared. Kohlhaas, on 
entering the hall, seized, with a gripe 
of iron, a young nobleman, Hans von 
Tronka, on advanced to meet him, 
and flung him headforemost against a 

illar with such mighty force that his 

rains strewed the floor; then demanded 
in a voice of thunder, while his men 
overpowered the remainder of the 
knights, where was Wenzel von Tronka. 
Finding that the stunned and bewil- 
dered prisoners could give him no in- 
formation on the subject, he burst open 
with his foot the doors of two corridors 
leading into the side wings of the castle, 
and searched the immense building in 
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every direction, but without success ; 
and only then, in his baffled fury, did 
it occur to him to descend into the 
yard, and direct all the egresses to be 
guarded and watched. In the mean. 
while, the fire had extended itself from 
the sheds to the castle, and to all the 
outhouses, whence a dense column of 
smoke rolled towards the sky. Stern- 
bald, with three of his comrades, oc- 
cupied himself in gathering together all 
the articles of value, and distributing 
them, as lawful booty, upon the horses ; 
and, in the midst of all this, the dead 
bodies of the bailiff and the intendant, 
with those of their wives and children, 
came tumbling down from the open 
window of the tower, amid the exulting 
shouts of Hans. As Kohlhaas was de- 
scending the stairs, the old, palsied 
housekeeper of the castle threw herself 
at his feet; pausing upon one of the 
steps, he asked her where was the Baron 
Wenzel vonTronka? She replied, with 
tremulous accents, that she believed he 
had taken refuge in the chapel. Mi- 
chael called two of hismen with torches, 
made them force the door with their hat- 
chets, entered, upset altar and prie-dieu, 
but, to his bitter grief, found no one. It 
happened that, as he was leaving the 
chapel, a stable-boy of the castle hur- 
ried past, with the intention of releas- 
ing the baron’s charger from a capa- 
cious stable, built of stone, which was 
already threatened by the flames; Kohl- 
haas, who at that very moment caught 
sight of his two blacks in a little shed, 
thatched with straw, close by, asked 
the lad why he did not first try to save 
the colts? The boy, adjusting the key 
in the stable-door, answered, submis- 
sively, that the shed was already on 
fire ; whereat Kohlhaas, snatching the 
key from his hand and flinging it over 
the wall, drove him, under a shower of 
blows from the flat of his sword, into 
the blazing stall, and forced him, amid 

the savage laughter of the bystanders, 

to drag out the colts. But when the 

lad, pale with terror, issued, leading the 

horses from the shed, which, at that 

moment fell in behind him, Kohlhaas 

was no longer there; and on his fel- 

lowing him into the court, and asking 

him what he was to do with the blacks, 

the horse-dealer turned upon him with 

a look of fury, and raising his foot, 

menaced a kick, which, had it been 

given, would have been his death ; then 

mounting his chesnut without a word, 


he placed himself beneath the gateway 
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of the castle, and there, in grim silence, 
waited for the dawn. By the time 
morning broke, the whole castle was 
burnt down to the walls, and not a 
living soul was to be seen in it, save 
Kohlhaas and his seven men. The 
horse-dealer dismounted, and hunted 
once again over the whole edifice, every 
nook and corner of which was now il- 
luminated by the sun-light, but with 
no better result. Forced then to the 
bitter conviction that his attack upon 
the castle had missed its chief aim, he 
sent out Hans, with a couple of the 
grooms, to obtain intelligence as to the 
direction which the young baron had 
taken in his flight. His suspicions 
principally turned towards the wealthy 
convent of Erlabrunn, situated on the 
banks of the Mulda, the abbess of 
which, Antonia von Tronka, was re- 
vered in all the country round as a 
pote beneficent, and sainted dame. 
t appeared to the unhappy Kohlhaas 
but too probable that his foe, desti- 
tute as he was of all means of defence, 
had taken refuge in this convent, 
the abbess being, it seemed, his pa- 
ternal aunt and the guardian of his 
early childhood. Informed of this 
fact, the horse-dealer mounted the 
bailiff’s tower, in the interior of which 
a room still remained in habitable 
state, and there drew up a *¢ Kohl. 
haas mandate,” in which he bade 
the whole country refrain from giving 
aid to the Baron Wenzel von Tronka, 
against whom he was waging a just 
war, and furthermore required each 
and every inhabitant thereof, not ex- 
cepting either friend or relative, to 
deliver into his hands the said baron, 
under the penalty of death and of utter 
destruction of house and holdings. He 
eaused copies of this document to be 
disseminated by various hands in all 
the district around, and entrusted one 
of them to a faithful groom, with spe- 
cial orders to convey it into the hands 
of the abbess of Erlabrunn. After 
this, he had an interview with some of 
thedomestics of the Tronkenburg, who, 
dissatisfied with their late master, and 
attracted by the prospect of plunder, 
desired to enter into his service. These 
men he armed with steel jerkins and 
daggers, after the fashion of foot sol- 
diers in that day, and instructed them 
to sit behind his mounted followers; 
he then had all the booty taken in 
money divided among the whole band ; 
and this done, rested a few hours be- 
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neath the gateway of the castle, from 
his occupation of vengeance, 

About noon Hans brought him the 
confirmation of the presentiment which 
his heart, ever filled with gloomy fore. 
bodings, had alreadyconceived—namely, 
that the young baron was to be found 
in the convent of Erlabrunn, He had 
saved himself, it seemed, by a door 
pierced in the outer wall of the castle 
and opening upon a narrow staircase 
which led down to the Elbe; at least, 
Hans had learnt that he had amazed 
the inhabitants of a little village on the 
bank of that river, by disembarking 
there, about midnight, from a boat 
without either oars or rudder, and that 
he had hired a small cart there to con. 
vey himon to Erlabrunn, Kohlhaas 
heaved a deep sigh at this intelligence; 
he demanded if the horses had been 
fed; and on being answered in the affir- 
mative, he ordered his band to mount, 
and in three hours stood before Erla- 
brunn. A thunder-storm was booming 
in the distance as he and his troop rode, 
with lighted torches, into the court of 
the convent. The man whom he had 
sent off in advance with the man- 
date met him here, and certified to 
the due consignment of it; and even 
while he spoke, the abbess and the in- 
tendant of the convent, in excited al- 
tercation, together advanced beneath 
the portal of the cloister, The latter, 
a little old man, with hair white as 
snow, was feebly donning his armour, 
and ordering, in confident tones, the 
domestics who stood around him to ring 
the alarm bell ; but the abbess, bearing 
a silver cross in her hand, descended 
the steps, pale as a sheet, and threw 
herself, with all her nuns, before Kohl- 
haas’s horse. Hans and Sternbald 
overpowered the intendant, who had 
not even drawn his sword, at once; 
and Michuel sternly demanded of the 
abbess where was the Baron Wenzel 
von Tronka ? 

‘* In Wittenberg, worthy Kohlhaas!” 
replied she, loosing, as she spoke, from 
her girdle an immense bunch of keys, 
and adding, in a tremulous voice, 
** fear God, and do no evil!” 

Kohlhaas, flung back by these words 
into the hell of baffled revenge, turned 
his horse, and was on the point of giving 
the order, * Fire the convent!” when 
a terrific flash of lightning struck the 
ground close to him. He paused jfor 
a moment, and then again addressing 
himself to the abbess, demanded if she 
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had received his mandate, and how long 
sittce ? 

««Two hours, so help me heaven !” 
replied the lady in a voice scarcely au- 
dible, ‘after the departure of my 
nephew the baron.” 

The messenger, to whom Kohlhaas 
turned with a fierce scowl, confirmed 
this assertion, stammering out that the 
state of the Mulda, swollen by the late 
rains, had prevented his reaching the 
convent sooner. The horse-dealer re- 
mained lost in reflection, when a tre- 
mendous storm of rain burst suddenly 
upon them, extinguishing the torches, 
inundating the pavement on which 
they stood, and distracting for the mo- 
ment the grief which gnawed his sad- 
dened breast. Slightly raising his hat 
to the abbess, he struck the rowels into 
his horse, crying —‘‘ Follow me, my 
friends! the baron is at Wittenberg ;” 
and left the convent. 

At nightfall he stopped at an inn 
on the high road, in which he deter- 
mined to rest all the following day, 
to refresh his jaded horses. Here, 
conscious that it would be idle to at- 
tack a place like Wittenberg with a 
troop of ten men (such was his ac- 
tual strength), he drew up a second 
mandate. In this, after a brief ac- 
count of his wrongs, he invited “all 

ood Christians,” under promise of 
Goeneraneney and other military guer- 
don, ‘‘ toespouse his cause against the 
Baron von Tronka, the common ene- 
my of all Christians.” In another 
mandate, abandoning himself to a spe- 
cies of morbid and distorted fanaticism, 
he styled himself ‘‘ a knight, free of the 
empire and of the world, subject only 
to God.” This feeling, backed by the 
sound of his gold and the hope of booty, 
secured him a constantly increasing 
train of followers, supplied chiefly from 
the riff-raff of the soldiery turned adrift 
by the recent peace concluded with the 
Poles. On the following day,when they 
started, on the right bank of the Elbe, 
for Wittenberg, his troop was already 
above thirty strong. In those days the 
town in question was surrounded by a 
dark forest. Here Kohlhaas ensconced 
himself, horses and riders, beneath the 
shelter of an old, half-ruined grange, 
despatching Sternbald, disguised, with 
the mandate into the town. As soon 
as this messenger had returned, and 
certified that the document had been 
duly posted up in the market-place (it 
was already late in the evening), Kohl- 
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haas then took horse with his troop, and 
while theinhabitants lay buried in sleep, 
it being the vigil of Pentecost, set fire 
to the town in several places at once. 
Leaving his retainers to plunder the 
suburb, he himself fastened upon a 
church a paper, setting forth, ‘that he, 
Kohlhaas, had set fire to the town, 
and that if the Baron von Tronka were 
not delivered up to him, he would so 
reduce it to ashes, that no wall should 
remain standing to hide the foe of 
Christ from his search.” The terror 
of the townspeople, at this unheard-of 
act, was indescribable. Fortunately, 
the tranquillity of the atmosphere had 
given little stimulus to the flames, so 
that not more than nineteen houses 
(including a church) had fallen their 
prey. At daybreak, as soon as the 
conflagration had been got under, the 
governor of the place, Otto von Gor- 
gas, sent out a troop of fifty mounted 
men, with orders to seize and brin 
back prisoner the man of blood. But 
their captain, one Gerstenberg, made 
such a bungle of the business, that the 
whole expedition served only to raise 
Kohlhaas to a high military reputa- 
tion, instead of crushing him, as it was 
meant todo. Gerstenberg, under the 
idea of surrounding his adversary, di- 
vided his troop into several small bands, 
which Michael, who kept his men toge- 
ther, found means to attack separately, 
and cut to pieces in detail; so that by 
the evening of the following day not 
one man of thislittle army, in which the 
hope of the town lay, remained to stand 
against him. Although he had himself 
experienced some losses in this battle, 
he did not hesitate, on the subsequent 
morning, to penetrate again into the 
town and again set it on fire. This 
time his murderous arrangements had 
better effect ; a considerable number of 
houses, and almost all the wooden erec- 
tions of the suburbs, were reduced to 
ashes. He pasted up anew, and that 
on the very door of the council-house, 
the same mandate, prefixing to it a 
notice of the’ fate which had befallen 
the Captain von Gerstenberg and his 
squadron. The governor, enraged be- 
yond measure by this act of defiance, 
hastily collected a force of a hundred 
and fifty men, at the head of which he 
— himself, attended by several 
snights. He gave the Baron von 
Tronka, on his written application, a 
guard to protect him from the violence 
of the populace, who clamoured for his 
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expulsion from the town; and after 
placing pickets in all the neighbouring 
villages, and posting sentinels on the 
walls of the town itself, as security 
against a surprise, he rode forth, on 
St. Jervis’s day, to capture these mon- 
sters who were devastating the land. 
This troop, however, the horse-dealer 
had the skill to avoid; and after he 
had, by adroit mancuvring, drawn 
the governor five leagues from the 
town, and, by various contrivances, 
deluded him into the belief that, pressed 
by such superior forces, he was retreat- 
ing upon the Brandenburg territory, he 
suddenly wheeled about, hurried back, 
by forced marches, to Wittenberg, and, 
on the fall of the second night, set the 
town again on fire. It was Hans who, 
slipping disguised into the town, ac- 
complished this deed of atrocious dar- 
ing. The conflagration, fanned by a 
strong north wind, spread so rapidly 
and so fiercely, that in less than three 
hours, above forty houses, two churches, 
several convents and schools, and the 
electoral residence of the governor him- 
self, were burnt to the ground. Von 
Gorgas, fully persuaded that his adver- 
sary hadretired across the Brandenburg 
frontier, had halted to refresh his ex- 
hausted troops, when the intelligence of 
this new disaster was brought to him. 
Retracing his steps, without amoment’s 
delay, he found the town on his arrival 
in universal uproar; the populace, 
armed with cudgels and poles, had be- 
sieged in thousands the barricaded house 
of Baron von Tronka, and with frantic 
yells demanded his expulsion. Two 
burgomasters, Jenkens and Otto by 
name, dressed in their robes of office, 
and standing at the head of the entire 
magistracy, attempted in vain to con- 
vince the assailants that it was abso- 
lutely ag to await the return of 
a courier who had been despatched to 
the president of the state chancery, to 
obtain leave to convey Von Tronka to 
Dresden, whither he was himself most 
anxious to go. The mob, deaf to reason, 
paid no heed to these entreaties, and 
was just on the point of storming the 
house and razing it to the ground, when 
the aged governor entered the town, at 
the head of his troop of cavalry. This 
nobleman had had the good fortune, as 
if in compensation of the ill-success of 
his main undertaking, to capture three 
stragglers from the band of the incen- 
diary, close to the town gates. The sight 
of these wretchesloaded with chains, lent 


a practical weight to the adroit speech 
in which he assured the magistracy, 
that he had every hope of shortly bring- 
ing Kohlhaas himself, on whose traces 
he already was, a prisoner before them, 
and had the effect of disarming the 
troubled fury of the mob, and of 
ensuring the safety of the baron, at 
least until the return of the courier. 
Von Gorgas then dismounted, and, 
after causing the palisades to be re- 
moved from the doorway, entered the 
house, accompanied by some of his 
knights. He found Von Tronka, who 
had passed from one fainting-fit to 
another, in the hands of a couple of 
physicians, occupied in the endeavour 
to restore animation, by means of es- 
sences and stimulants. As the worthy 
governor clearly saw that this was 
not a moment to reproach him with 
the responsibility which his conduct 
had brought upon them, he content- 
ed himself with simply desiring him, 
with a look of calm contempt, to dress 
himself and follow him, in the interest 
of his own safety, to the dungeons of 
the tribunal. As soon as the young 
baron, clothed in doublet and helm, 
with his breast half bared to facilitate 
his impeded respiration, made his ap- 
pearance in the street, supported on one 
side by the governor, and on the other 
by his cousin, the Count von Gerschau, 
curses deep and terrible rose up to 
heaven against him on every hand. The 
people, with difficulty kept back, by the 
governor’s attendants, called him a 
blood-sucker, the plague of the land, 
the curse of Wittenberg, and the de- 
stroyer of Saxony; and after a heart- 
sickening passage through streets of 
smoking ruins, during which his helmet 
several times dropt from his head, 
without any consciousness on his part 
of its loss, he arrived at last at the 
prison, in a tower of which, strongly 
guarded, he disappeared. In the mean. 
time the return of the messenger, with 
the electoral resolution, had again agi- 
tated the town. The government, 
yielding to an earnest petition immedi- 
ately presented to it by the burgher. 
ship of Dresden, refused to hear of the 
baron’s taking refuge in the capital 
until the incendiary troop had bens 
crushed. Von Gorgas was enjoined 
to afford all protection in his power 
to the baron. The good city of 
Wittenberg, however, was assured for 
its comfort, that an army of five 
hundred men, headed by Prince Fre- 
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derick of Misnia, was already on its 
march to secure it against the further 
attempts of the horse-dealer. The go- 
vernor saw at once that a resolution of 
this character would have little effect 
in allaying the popular excitement. 
Not only had various trifling advan- 
tages gained by Kohlhaas in skirmishes 
with the town troops lent enormous 
exaggeration to the estimate of his 
forces, but the unheard-of species of 
warfare whicl he carried on with pitch, 
straw, and sulphur, by means of dis- 
guised emissaries, and under cover of 
darkness, rendered utterly inefficient 
the protection of such troops as the 
Prince of Misnia was leading to them, 
even had their number been far greater 
than that which was stated. After 
brief reflection, the governor resolved 
to keep back the entire resolution from 
publicity, only posting at the corners 
of the streets, copies of a letter in which 
Prince Frederick announced his com- 
ing. At daybreak, however, he caused 
a covered carriage, escorted by four 
heavily armed riders, to issue from the 
court of the dungeon and take the road 
for Leipsic, the escort carelessly letting 
fall among the bystanders that their 
destination was the Pleissenburg. 

This stratagem succeeded, and, see- 
ing that the populace no longer doubted 
that they were rid of this flagitious 
baron, whose presence seemed to be 
waited upon by fire and slaughter, the 

overnor again sallied forth, with a 
orce three hundred strong, in order to 
effect a junction with Prince Frederick. 
In the meanwhile Kohlhaas, thanks to 
the extraordinary position he occupied, 
actually found himself at the head of 
a hundred and nine men. As he had 
contrived to provide himself with arms 
sufficient fully to accoutre this band, 
he determined to meet separately, with 
the swiftness of the whirlwind, the two 
tempests which his scouts announced 
as about to burst united upon him. 
Accordingly, on the following night, 
he fell by surprise upon the Prince of 
Misnia, who had halted to rest in the 
neighbourhood of Miiblberg, in which 
battle, to his great grief, he lost’ his 
faithful Hans, shot down by his side 
almost at the first hostile discharge. 
Exasperated by this loss, he directed 
his attack with such fierce vigour and 
so roughly handled the prince, that 
the latter, finding his forces at day- 
break greatly diminished and in hope- 
less confusion, was compelled to or- 
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der a retreat upon Dresden. Doubly 
emboldened by this advantage, Kohl- 
haas flew back to meet the governor, 
whom he fell upon by broad daylight 
and in the open field, close to the 
village of Damerhoff. A murderous 
conflict here took place, and was pro- 
longed, with like advantage, till night 
suspended hostilities. The horse-dealer 
had determined to renew the attack 
on the following morning, and would 
certainly have done so, had not Von 
Gorgas (who had thrown himself into 
the cemetery of Damerhoff) deemed 
it prudent, under the news of the 
prince’s reverse, to decamp in the cover 
of darkness, and fall back upon Witten- 
berg. Five days after the defeat of 
these two armies Kohlhaas stood before 
Leipsic, and set fire to that town, on 
three sides at once. In the mandate 
which he caused to be disseminated on 
this occasion, he styled himself “ A 
Plenipotentiary of the Archangel Mi- 
chael, sent to punish, in the person of 
all those who took part with the Baron 
von Tronka, the depravity wherein the 
whole world was sunk.” Having taken 
by surprise the Castle of Liitzen, he 
established himself there, and issued 
thence a summons to the people to 
unite beneath his banner, for the esta- 
blishment of a better order of things, 
subscribing the document with the ex- 
travagant formula—*‘ Given from the 
seat of our provisional world-govern- 
ment, the mighty Castle of Liitzen.” 
The good fortune of the inhabitants of 
Leipsic willed that a heavy and inces- 
sant fall of rain should prevent the 
conflagration from spreading, so that 
only a few stores in the vicinity of the 
Pleissenburg were destroyed by the 
flames. Nevertheless, the consterna- 
tion of the townsfolk at the knowledge 
of the presence of this frantic incen- 
diary, and of his mistaken belief in the 
flight of the young baron to Leipsic, 
was unspeakable. A troop of an a 
dred and eighty mounted men sent out 
against him was completely routed ; so 
that the only course left open to the 
magistracy, anxious as they were not 
to expose the wealth of the town to such 
fearful risks, was to close all the gates, 
and cause the citizens to keep watch, 
day and night, upon the walls. It was 
in vain that the authorities posted up, 
in all the neighbouring villages, pro- 
clamations, most solemnly asseverating 
that Wenzel von Tronka was not in 
the Pleissenburg. The horse-dealer in- 
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sisted, through the medium of similar 
documents, that he was there, and de- 
clared that, even if such were not the 
case, he would act precisely asifhis belief 
was a demonstrated certainty, until the 
place in which * the foe of all Chris- 
tians” had taken refuge was distinctly 
indicated to him. The elector, mean- 
while, advised by a courier of the need 
in which his good city of Leipsic stood, 
signified his immediate intention of 
placing himself at the head of an army 
of two thousand men, and marching in 
person against Kohlhaas. He severely 
censured the equivocal stratagem which 
the governor, Von Gorgas, had em- 
ployed in order to free Wittenberg from 
the presence of the incendiary: but it 
were impossible to describe the terror 
and confusion which seized the capital, 
and indeed all Saxony, on learning 
that some unknown hand had attached, 
in all the villages around Leipsic, a de- 
claration purporting that, ‘‘ the Baron 
Wenzel von Tronka was to be found at 
Dresden, in the palace of his cousins, 
Henry and Christopher.” 

Under these circumstances, Doctor 
Martin Luther undertook the task of 
winning back the horse-dealer within the 
pale of social order, by the simple force 
of persuasive words, aided by the autho- 
rity which his own position in the world 
gave him. Building upon a powerful 
element in the breast of the incendiary, 
he penned to him the following address, 
which was posted up in every town and 
village of the electorate :— 


“ Kohlhaas, thou who didst boast thy- 
self called to wield the sword of justice, 
to what audacity hast thou risen, O 
sinner, in the illusion of thy blind pas- 
sions ?— thou, filled as thou art with 
injustice from the crown of thy head 
even unto the sole of thy foot! Because 
the sovereign, whose subject thou art, 
hath denied thee thy right in a little 
matter, therefore, sayest thou, wicked 
one ! hast thou risen up, with fire and 
with sword, and therefore hast thou 
broken, like the wolf of the desert, into 
the peaceful community which that so- 
vereign protects! But thou who, by 
this pretence, full of untruth and of 
guile, leadest thy fellow-men astray— 
dost thou hope, O worker of iniquity, 
by this pretence also to win thy cause 
before God, on that day which shall 
pour light into every fold of the heart ? 
And how canst thou say that thy right 
has been denied thee—thou, whose fe- 
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rocious breast, goaded by the thirst for 
base revenge, renounced all endeavour 
to obtain this right after that thy first 
feeble effort had failed ? Doth a bench- 
ful of servile lawyers and constables, 
who intercept a letter which is trans- 
mitted to them, or keep back a judg- 
ment which they ought to pronounce, 
constitute the authority to which thou 
owest fealty and submission? And 
must I tell thee, O forgetter of thy 
God, that this authority knoweth nought 
of thy cause—nay, that the sovereign 
against whom thou rebellest is ignorant 
of thy very name ; so that, when thou 
standest forth, before the throne of 
God, as his accuser, he will be able, 
with serene countenance, to say— 
‘Lord, to this man have I done no 
wrongful deed, for my soul is a stran- 
ger-even to his existence,’ Know, 
then, that the sword which thou wield- 
est is the sword of robbery and of 
murder ; a rebel art thou, and no war- 
rior of the God of justice. Thy end in 
this world is the wheel and the gibbet, 
and in the next the eternal damnation 
which awaiteth all iniquity and all un- 
righteousness. 
«Martin LuTuer. 
“Wittenberg, &c.” 


Kohlhaas was revolving in his la- 
cerated breast a new plan for reducing 
Leipsic to ashes (for he gave no cre- 
dence to the announcement that the 
Baron von Tronka was in Dresden, 
seeing that the advertisement which 
contained it bore no sort of signature), 
when Sternbald and Waldmann dis. 
covered, to their great consternation, 
Luther's. brief, which had been at- 
tached, during the night, to the castle- 
gate. In vain, however, did they wait 
for several days, in the hope that Kohl- 
hass, whom they were unwilling ex- 
pressly to address on the subject, would 
take notice spontaneously of this docu- 
ment. He appeared among them, in- 
deed, gloomy and absorbed, every even- 
ing, but only to give his brief orders, 
and without ever turning his eyes either 
to the right or to the left ; so that, one 
morning, when he had ordered the 
summary execution of a couple of his 
band, who had pillaged in the neigh~ 
bourhood against his express prohibi- 
tion, they took the resolution to draw 
his attention to it at all hazards, 

Accordingly, as he returned from 
the place of execution (the trembling 
crowd giving way before him), in the 
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state which he had assumed since his 
last mandate—an enormous cherubim’s 
sword borne before him upon a crim- 
son leather cushion, tasselled in gold, 
and twelve attendants with lighted 
torches following him—Sternbald and 
Waldmann placed themselves osten- 
tatiously beneath the pillar to which 
the placard was attached, carrying 
their swords under their arms in a 
way which could not fail to be noticed 
by him. In fact, as soon as Kohlhaas, 
who was walking with his hands joined 
behind his back, absorbed in thought, 
had placed his foot beneath the gate- 
way, he raised his eyes and gave a 
start: the men, at his appearance, re- 
treated respectfully ; and he himself, 
glancing absently at them, hurriedl 

approached the pillar. But who shall 
describe the sentiments which swept 
through his soul, when he saw on that 
pillar the accusation of injustice brought 
against him, and signed by that name 
he held most dear and most venerated 
—the name of Martin Luther! The 


crimson blood mounted darkly to his 
cheek ; he took off his helmet — read 
the address twice through, from be- 
ginning to end—turned himself round 
to his men, with uncertain glances, as 
if he would speak, but said nothing ; 


took down the paper from the wall— 
again perused it—cried, «‘ Waldmann! 
my horse !—ho, Sternbald! follow me 
into the castle!” and disappeared. 
The few words he had read suiliced to 
disarm him at once—him, the destroy- 
er, as he stood there! MHurriedly 
throwing on the disguise of a small 
farmer, he told Sternbald that an 
affair of vital importance called him to 
Wittenberg—confided to him the com- 
mand of the band during his absence, 
which, he asseverated, would not ex- 
ceed three days, during which period 
no attack was to be apprehended, and 
started for Wittenberg. 

Here, under a feigned name, he took 
up his quarters in an inferior hotel. 
As soon as night approached, he 
wrapped himself in his mantle, placed 
in his belt a pair of pistols (part of 
the pillage of the Tronkenburg), and 
thus introduced himself into Luther's 
house. Luther was seated at his desk, 
surrounded with books and papers, 
when he saw this mysterious stranger 
open his door and bolt it behind him. 
He started up, asked who he was, and 
what he wanted; and no sooner had 
his visitor (who had reverently doffed 
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his hat) replied, ‘Iam Michael Kohl- 
haas the horse-dealer,” than Luther, 
making towards a bell which stood 
upon a table, a few paces off, cried— 

‘*Avaunt! thy breath is a pesti- 
lence, and thy neighbourhood perdi- 
tion!” 

Kohlhaas, without moving from his 
place, drew forth a pistol, and said— 

‘‘ Honoured sir, if you touch that 
bell, this pistol stretches me, at the 
instant, dead at your feet! Sit down, 
and listen tome. Beneath the angels, 
whose hymns you are transcribing, you 
are not safer than with me.” 

** What wouldst thou, then?” asked 
Luther, pausing for a moment, and 
then resuming his seat. 

«* ] wish,” said Kohlhaas, ‘to cor- 
rect the judgment which you have 
formed of me—that I am an unjust 
man. You have told me, in your ad- 
dress, that my sovereign knows nought 
of my wrongs. Well, then, procure 
me a safe conduct, and I will go to 
Dresden, and lay them before him.” 

‘*Tmpious and rebellious man,” cried 
Luther, amazed, and at the same time 
re-assured by these words ; ** who gave 
thee the right to attack the Baron Von 
Tronka, inthe prosecution of a sen- 
tence thyself only had pronounced ; 
and, finding him not, to visit with fire 
and with sword the whole community 
which protects him?” 

«No one, revered sir, as it now 
seems,” replied Kohlhaas. ‘A piece 
of intelligence brought from Dresden 
had misled, betrayed me! The war 
which I wage against the community 
of mankind is a crime, as soon as it 
proves, as you assure me, that I have 
not been thrust out from that commu- 
nity.” 

‘* Thrust out!” exclaimed Luther, 
regarding him with amazement; “ what 
insanity of judgment possesses thee ? 
Who thrust thee out from the commu- 
nity of the state in which thou livedst ? 
Nay, where is there an instance, as 
long as states have been, of any one 
whomsoever being so thrust out from 
them ?” 

‘IT call him thrust out,” replied 
Kohlhaas, clasping his hands together, 
**to whom the protection of the law 
is denied! This protection was neces- 
sary to me for the prosperity of m 
trade; nay, I placed myself, with all 
belonging to me, within the pale of that 
community, for the sake of this pro- 
tection, and he who denies it to me, 
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thrusts me out into the wilds of the 
desert—places in my hand (you must 
admit it) the club which I am to wield 
as my own protector.” 

** But who has denied thee the pro- 
tection of the law?” exclaimed Luther. 
‘Did I not write thee word that thy 
complaint was utterly unknown to the 
sovereign? If his servants suppress 
lawsuits behind his back, or in any 
other way abuse his revered name 
without his knowledge, who but God 
shall presume to call him to account 
for the choice of such servants? And 
art thou, O thou wretched castaway, 
worthy to judge him ?” 

‘«*Then,” replied Kohlhaas, “if the 
sovereign does not spurn my suit, I 
return back again into the community 
which he protects. Procure me, I 
repeat, a safe conduct to Dresden, and 
I will cause the band I have left in 
Lutzen Castle to disperse, and bring 
my repulsed complaint once more be- 
fore the public tribunal.” 

Luther, with a vexed expression, 
tossed the papers which lay on his 
table one over the other, and was 
silent. The attitude of defiance which 
this singular man had assumed, in the 
face of the state, perplexed and re- 
volted him. Mentally recurring to 
the ‘‘judgment” forwarded from Kohl- 
haas-bridge to the baron, he demanded 
what he sought to obtain from the 
Dresden tribunal. 

“The punishment of Von Tronka,” 
replied Kohlhaas, “ conformably with 
the law; the restoration of my horses 
in their original condition, and com- 
pensation for the damages suffered, as 
well 7 myself as by my groom Hans, 
recently killed before Muhlberg.” 

** Compensation for damages!” ex. 
claimed Luther ; thou hast borrowed, 
it seems, thousands from Jew and 
Christian, on bills and pledges, for the 

rosecution of thy ferocious vengeance! 
Vilt thou add these items also to thy 
estimate of damages ?” 

«*God forbid!” replied Kohlhaas, 
*¢T ask not back either house or home, 
or the affluence I once possessed, any 
more than the costs of my wife’s fune- 
ral. Hans’ old mother will draw up 
an account of the expenses incurred 
for the cure of her son, and of the 
articles of clothing left by him at the 
Tronkenburg. As for the loss which I 
sustained by being prevented from sell- 
ing the two colts, the tribunal can have 
it estimated by any competent person.” 
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** Incomprehensible raver!” ex- 
claimed Luther, regarding him with 
amazement; “after that thy sword 
hath taken vengeance the most atro- 
cious imaginable upon the baron, what 
impels thee thus obstinately to invoke 
a judgment upon him, which, even if 
it fall at last, will strike him such a 
feeble blow 2” 

** Revered master,” answered Kohl- 
haas, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks, “this little matter has cost 
me my wife. Kohlhaas will call the 
world to witness that it was in no un- 
just cause she came by her death. Yield 
in this point to my wishes, and let the 
tribunal pronounce —in every other 
point which may come into dispute, I 
will yield to yours.” 

** Look here,” said Luther, “ that 
which thou demandest, if the case is 
really as the public voice reports, is just ; 
and hadst thou contrived to commit the 
decision of thy cause to the sovereign, 
before taking the law into thine own 
hands, I doubt not but that thy de. 
mand would have been satisfied in 
every point. But tell me, hadst thou 
not done better, all things considered, 
to have forgiven the baron, for thy Sa- 
viour’s sake ; taken back thy two colts, 
worked down and worn as they were, 
and ridden them home to Kohlhaas- 
bridge, there to fatten them up in 
thine own stall?” 

«That may be, and may not be!” 
replied Michael, stepping hurriedly to 
the window. ‘“ Had I known that I 
was to pay their feed with the heart’s 
blood of my wife, it may be that I 
should have done as you say, revered 
sir, andnot grudged the loss of a bushel 
or so of oats! But, as they have come 
to cost me so dear, why let matters 
e’en take their course, say I; let 
the law speak, and bid the baron him- 
self bring my colts into condition 
again.” 

Luther, full of thought, here turned 
again to his papers, and said that he 
would seek an interview with the Elec- 
tor upon the subject, and if he should 
succeed in obtaining a free conduct, 
would apprise Kohlhaas of it by a pub- 
lic proclamation; the latter, in the 
meantime, might return to Lutzen 
Castle, under the understanding that 
he was to keep perfectly quiet during 
the interval. 

«* At the same time,” he added, as 
Kohlhaas drew near to kiss his hand, 
‘‘it is impossible for me to know 












































































































































































































































































































































whether the prince will consent thus 
to postpone justice to clemency ; for 
I understand that he has already col- 
lected an army with the intent of captur- 
ing thee at the Castle of Lutzen; but, 
at all events, as I before said, nothing 
shall be wanting on my part to further 
thy prayer.” 

So saying, he stood up and motioned 
to terminate the interview. Kohlhaas 
declared that the promise of his inter- 
cession set him quite at rest on this 

oint ; whereupon Luther waved his 
and to him in token of adieu, but 
Michael sank down on one knee before 
him, and said that he had yet another 
prayer upon his heart: that his enter- 
rise had prevented him from attend- 
ing church at Whitsuntide, when he 
was accustomed to approach the Lord's 
table; would Luther consent to re- 
ceive his confession, without any fur- 
ther preparation, and administer to 
him, in return, the holy sacrament ? 
Luther, after brief reflection, and ascru- 
cans glance at the suppliant, re- 
ied— 
: *¢ Yes, Kohlhaas, that will Ido! But 
the Lord, whose body thou desirest, 
forgave his enemies; wilt thou,” he 
added, as the other regarded him 
with a perplexed expression, “ forgive, 
likewise, the baron who hath injured 
thee ; return thee to the Tronkenburg, 
mount thy colts, and ride them home 
to Kohlhaas-bridge, there thyself to 
feed them up?” 

*¢ Revered sir,” said Kohlhaas, red- 
dening, and grasping his hand, ‘the 
Lord himself did not forgive all his 
enemies. Let me forgive the Elector, 
the bailiff, the intendant, the Lords 
Henry and Christopher, and all others 
who may have offended me in this mat. 
ter; but let me force the Baron Wen- 
zel, if so it may be, himself to restore 
my horses to condition.” 

At these words, Luther turned his 
back upon him with a dissatisfied look, 
and rang the bell. ‘The noise made by 
the servant entering the anteroom 
made Kohlhaas rise from his kneeling 

sture and dry the tears which stood 
in his eyes. He stepped to the door, 
which the man was vainly trying to 
open, and withdrew the bolt. Luther, 
who had sat down again to his desk, 
said, with a glance at the stranger, 
« Light this person down stairs ;” where- 
upon the man, a little astonished at 
the sight of a visitor, took down the 
house key from the wall, and retreated 
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through the half-open door, waiting for 
the other to follow him. Kohlhaas, 
taking his hat between both his hands, 
said, with an accent of grief— 

** And so, most revered sir, I may 
not hope to obtain the benefit of that 
reconciliation which I have prayed you 
to win for me ?” 

“With thy Saviour, no!” replied 
Luther, shortly; ‘with thy sovereign 
—that depends upon the result of the 
effort which I have already promised 
thee to make.” 

And with that he motioned to the 
servant to execute the order he had 
given him without further delay. Kohl- 
haas crossed his hands upon his breast 
with an expression of deep sorrow ; 
followed the man who held the light for 
him, and disappeared. 

On the following morning Luther 
forwarded a despatch to the Elector of 
Saxony, in which, after animadverting 
in strong terms upon the conduct of 
the chamberlain and the cup-bearer, 
Henry and Christopher Von Tronka 
(who, as we already know, had caused 
the horse-dealer’s petition to be sup- 
pressed), he represented to the prince, 
with that frankness which was one of 
his characteristics, that, under such vex- 
atious circumstances, nothing better 
remained to be done than to accept 
the horse-dealer’s proposition, and to 
grant him an amnesty for the renewal 
of his process. Public opinion, he re- 
marked, was to a dangerous extent 
on this man’s side, so much so, that 
even in Wittenberg, which he had thrice 
set on fire, voices were not wanting 
to speak in his favour. If his pro- 
poses were rejected, he would infal- 
ibly publish the fact abroad, dressed 
up too in the most hateful colours ; and 
there was reason to fear that the po- 
pulace might be so far worked upon 
thereby as to render the powers of the 
government inefficient for the suppres- 
sion of the ensuing disorders. He con- 
cluded that it would, on the present 
occasion, be advisable to waive the 
question of the policy of coming to terms 
with a subject who had taken up arms : 
that, in fact, the individual under con- 
sideration had, by the treatment he had 
met, been placed in a certain way 
without the pale of the body politic ; 
and that, finally, in order to elude the 
difficulty, the government might regard 
him rather as a foreign invader (a cha- 
racter lent to him to a certain extent 
by the fact of his being the native of 
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another state), than as a rebel in re- 
volt. 

After mature reflection, the Elector 
determined to follow this advice. Kohl- 
haas accordingly dispersed his band, 
and gave himself up to the authorities 
in Dresden, where he was placed upon 
his trial, and condemned to be torn with 
red-hot pincers, quartered, andhis body 
burnt between the wheel and the gibbet. 
But as Kohlhaas-bridge was situated in 
Brandenburg, and as the elector of 
that state claimed him as a subject, he 
was finally given up to his immediate 
sovereign. Tocco a formal ac- 
cusation of having violated the public 
tranquillity of the empire had been sent 
up against him, from Dresden to the 
Cameral tribunal, and, in comformity 
therewith, he was condemned by this 
supreme court to die by the sword. 

As soon as the sentence had been 
read to him, his fetters were taken off, 
and all his papers, deeds, &c., which 
had been sequestrated at Dresden, were 
again restored to him. On the legal 


advisers, which the tribunal had as- 
signed him, demanding how he wished 
his property to be disposed of after his 
death, he drew up, with the aid ofa 
notary, a will in favour of his children, 
nominating his trusty friend, the pur- 
chaser of Kholhaas-bridge, their guar- 


dian. From this moment forward no- 
thing could exceed the tranquillity and 
contentment of his last days ; for, by 
a special order of the Elector, his pri- 
son was thrown open to the visits of all 
his friends, of whom he had a great 
many in the town, and who were al- 
lowed free access to him by day and by 
night. He, had, moreover, the conso- 
lation of seeing the theologian, Jacob 
Freising, enter his dungeon, the bearer 
of an autograph letter from Luther (no 
doubt a remarkable document, but un- 
fortunately lost), and of receiving the 
Holy Communion from the hands of that 
ecclesiastic, in the presence of two 
Brandenburg deacons, who constantl 
remained with him, administering spi- 
ritualcomfort. At length the fatal day, 
on which he was to give atonement to 
the world for his rash attempt at self- 
vindication, dawned amid the general 
agitation of the whole town, which 
still cherished a persuasion that, in the 
last hour, the imperial pardon would 
arrive. 

Surrounded by a strong guard, with 
his two children in his arms (a favour 
he had solicited and obtained from the 
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tribunal itself), and leaning on the arm 
of the theologian, Freising, he issued 
from his prison, and proceeded, amid a 
crowd of compassionating friends, who 
pressed his hand repeatedly in token of 
adieu, towards the place of execution. 
Arrived here, he found the Electoral 
Prince of Brandenburg, with his suite 
(among whom was the arch-chancellor 
Henry von Geusau), mounted on horse- 
back, and attended by an immense 
throng. At the prince’s right stood 
Franz Muller, the procurator of the 
empire, holding in ie hand a draft 
of the sentence; on his left was seen 
the learned doctor in law, Anthony 
Zauner, Procurator of Brandenburg, 
with the conclusum of the Dresden 
tribunal; and in the midst of the 
semicircle, to which the populace 
formed the chord, stood a herald, hold- 
ing a small bundle in one hand, and in 
the other the bridles of the two black 
colts, which stood by his side, in 
first-rate condition, and pawing the 
ground with their impatient hoofs. 
The arch-chancellor, Lord Henry, had 
instituted a suit at Dresden, in the 
name of his sovereign, against the 
Baron Wenzel von Tronka, and had 
carried it through, point for point, 
without any compromise or reserva- 
tion ; so that the horses (which, after 
the destruction of the Tronkenburg, 
had come into the possession of the 
knacker of Dobbeln) had been curried 
and fed up into prime order by the 
baron’s people, and finally consigned 
to the procurator, on the market-place 
of Dresden, in presence of a commission 
specially sent down there for the oc- 
casion. When Kohlhaas, therefore, 
escorted by the guard, ascended the 
mound on which the Elector stood, the 
latter thus addressed him :—** Behold, 
Michael Kohlhaas, the day on which 
thou obtainest thy right! Look, here 
do I restore to thee all that which was 
taken from thee by violence, at the 
Tronkenburg, and which I, as thy sove- 
reign, was bound to obtain thee back; 
horses, neckerchief, gilders, linen, dis- 
bursement for the cure of thy groom, 
Hans, killed before Muhlberg—all is 
here! Art thou contented with menow ?” 

Kohlhaas placed his two little ones 
side by side upon the ground, while, 
with dilated, sparkling eyes he read the 
conclusum, which, at a sign from the 
arch-chancellor, was handed to him. 
On coming to a clause therein, which 
condemned the Baron Wenzel to two 
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years’ imprisonment, overcome by his 
feelings, he sank down upon one knee 
before the Elector, crossing his hands 
upon his breast. a. up again, 
he, with cheerful joy, laying one 
hand upon his heart, assured the arch. 
chancellor that his highest earthly wish 
was now fulfilled. He then stepped to 
the horses, surveyed them with a criti- 
cal eye, patted their plump necks, and, 
returning to the chancellor, said to 
him calmly, ‘that he made a present 
of the colts to his sons Henry and 
Leopold.” 

The chancellor, Henry von Geusau, 
bending down kindly towards him from 
his saddle, promised him, in the name 
of the Elector, that his last bequest 
should be faithfully carried into effect, 
and requested him to dispose also, ac- 
cording as he desired, of the articles 
which were in the bundle. Hereupon 
Kohlhaas called forward Hans’ old 
mother, whom he had observed in the 
crowd, and, consigning the bundle to 
her, he said—** Here, good mother, all 
this belongs to you;” adding, at the 
same time, the sum which had been 
adjudged to himself as indemnity for 
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the non-sale of the colts, by way of 
a contribution towards the comfort of 
her childless old age. 

The Elector then cried —* Now, 
Kohlhaas the horse-dealer, thou to 
whom this reparation hath been given, 
make thee ready to give, on thy part, 
reparation to the Imperial Majesty, 
whose procurator is here present, for 
the breach of the peace of his land.” 

Kohlhaas, taking off his hat, and 
kneeling down, said that he was ready ; 
consigned his children, after again 
raising them in his arms and embracing 
them, to the farmer of Kohlhaas-bridge, 
and, as the latter bore them in silent 
tears away, stept to the block, unloosed 
his neckcloth himself, and his head fell 
at the first blow of the executioner’s 
axe. The body was laid in a coffin, 
amid the general lamentations of the 
people. As the bearers raised it from 
the ground, to convey it for decent 
burial to the cemetery in the suburbs, 
the Elector caused the two sons of the 
deceased to be brought before him, and 
created them knights, on the spot, di- 
recting that they should be educated 
in the same school with his pages. 


RHYMES FROM THE EDDA, 


THOR AND THRYM; OR, THOR’S HAMMER BROUGHT HOME, 


The Story of Thrym, 

And Thor and his hammer, 

And Lokiand Freya, 

Englished by J. A., 
In some strange whim ; 

From old Icelandic, 

Finnish or Scandic, 

With the help of Rask’s Grammar, 
And a volume of Grimm, 


I. 


Txor in wrath from sleep uprist, 

In wrath and rage, for his mallet he missed ; 
His beard he shook—he smote his head, 
And round his searching hands he spread, 
And to Asa-Lok he said :— 


I. 


This his first word—* Listen thou, 
Strange event as this till now 

Earth or heaven has never known: 

The god is robbed—the hammer’s gone.” 
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iit. 


To Freya’s bright abode speed they ; 
And thus did Thor to Freya say— 

**O lend thy plumy robe to me, 

With its wings, and so shall we, 
Voyaging the wide world round, 

Seek where the hammer may be found.” 


Iv. 
«* 'T were thine though of the red gold bright, 
And thine though of the silver white.” 

With Freya’s robe see Lok upsprings— 
Through air you hear the rushing wings. 
He hath past away from the pleasant clime, 
Of the Asi, and is at Jotunheim. 


v. 
Sitting abroad on a lofty mound, 
Thrym the King of the Thurs he found ; 
For his dogs he was twisting golden chains, 
And clipping and smoothing his horses’ manes. 


VI. 
** How fares it with the Asi now ? 
And with the Alfs of Alfheim how ? 
Why thus at Jotunheim alone ?” 


vil. 
«The Asi grieve and the Alfi groan— 
Thor's hammer is gone. Is the mallet with thee ?” 


VIII. 

*¢ The thunderer’s mallet is with me, 
Furlongs eight deep underground, 
Where it never will be found, 

But by him who brings to me 

Freya fair my bride to be.” 


Ix. 
Bird-like, Lok again upsprings— 
Far is heard the rush of wings, 
As through air he travels fast ; 
Now the giant’s mears are past. 
See him now o’er Asgard fleet! 
Thor is at the gate to meet 
This swift messenger of his. 


x. 

«*Ts thy journey ended? Is 

The business done? Ere yet you light 
On earth, at once say, is all right ? 
Speak with speed, for well I read, 
Who loiters, fables will devise, 

Forgets the facts, and forges lies.” 


XI. 

«« My journey is ended—the business is over ; 
Thrym has the hammer, which none can recove 
But he who brings him Freya to be 

His wife.” 
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xi. 


To Freya went Thor, and he 
Said—*‘ Goddess of Beauty, favour me, 
Busk thee fast, as a bride—’twere time 
That we were already at Jotunheim.” 


xii. 


Wroth now is Freya, and at her look 

The hall of the Asi in terror shook. 

With her bosom’s furious throes 

The great red necklace fell and rose, 

And all but burst, so wroth was she: 

** What would the Asi think of me ?— 

Think of me, then ?—gods and men !— 
Should I husband-hunting to Jotunheim go— 
To the den of the giants ?—no, no, no!” 


XIV. 


In council the Asi all canvass the matter ; 

The Asinyz, too, how they clatter and chatter ! 
God and goddess at words and at war— 

All to bring back the hammer of Thor. 


Xv. 

In the hall of the gods did Heimdal uprise, 
Brightest of all—like the Vani wise : 

*¢ Thor himself as the bride let us deck 
With the great red necklace round his neck. 


XVI. 


*¢ With the woven flax-threads veil the bride, 
Make ring the house-keys at his side ; 

Let a woman’s gown to his knees come down ; 
On his breasts the large gemmed circlets spread, 
And crown with a queenly tire his head.” 


XVII. 
Then in fury out spake Thor— 
** What do the Asi take me for ? 
Merry, indeed, may goddesses wax, 
At Thor in his virgin veil of flax.” 


xXVII. 


Then said Lok, Lofeya’s son— 

** Hush! the hammer must be won; 

Or hammer in hand the giant race 

Will storm the Asi’s dwelling-place.” 

XIX. 

Thor as a bride they then ’gan deck 

With the great red necklace round his neck ; 

With the woven flax they veiled the bride, 

Made ring the house-keys at his side ; 

And a woman's gown to his knees fell down ; 

On his breasts the large gemmed rings they spread, 
And, twisted tight, 

His hair they bound in folds, that wound 
His temples round, 

Flight after flight, to prouder height, the braidings bright 
Climbed up, and crowned 

With a haughty turret spire his head. 
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xx. 


Then said Lok, Lofeya’s child— 

**T also 

With thee will go— 
Will go with thee, thy handmaid mild ; 
Let ’s leave the heavenly Asgard clime, 
To go to the giants of Jotunheim.” 


XXI. 


Now home came the goats of Thor from far, 

And yoked are they with speed to the car ; 

The rocks to receive them are rent in sunder, 

Flame leaps from their age and is followed by thunder, 
As Odin’s son, at twilight time, 

Drives to the regions of Jotunheim. 


XXII. 


Thrym, the King of the Thurs, "gan call 

With a bridegroom’s joy to his giants all— 

«* Rise, spre: ad the benches, and meet and bring 
Freya his bride to your joyous king 

The Queen of Beauty whom I have won, 

The daughter of Niord, from Niatun.” 


XXIII. 


Many to-night are the lowing kine 
Whose gilded horns at Jotunheim shine; 
And oxen black for the feast are brought— 
«« Jewels I have,” the giant thought, 
«* Jewels and rings in ample store ; 

But what is life 

Without a wife ? 
Were Freya here I want no more.” 


XXIV. 
At early eve came the hoped-for guest, 
And ale flows free at the bridal feast. 
Thor ate alone eight salmons, and 

An ox; and all that came to hand 

Of lesser things for ladies meet 

Did Sifia’s consort freely eat ; 

And drank alone three tuns of mead. 


XXV. 


«Did ever woman,” said Thrym, “ so feed ? 
Saw you ever ladies such 
Drink so deep and eat so much ?” 


XXVI. 


The fair attendant, slim and slender, 

Answered with an accent tender— 

** She hath eaten nothing for eight days’ time— 
Her heart was sighing for Jotunheim ; 

She longed to leave the glorious clime 

Of Asgard for thee and Jotunheim.” 


XXVIII. 


Then Thrym bent down to kiss his bride, 
And raised her veil, so large and wide ; 
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What has he seen beneath that pall, 

That back he starts the length of the hall ? 

‘** Why are her eyes so fierce ?” said he; 

«* From her eyes fire flashed, and struck at me.” 


XXVIII. 


The fair attendant when she heard 

The giant soon took up the word— 

«* She hath had no sleep for eight nights’ time, 
Thinking of thee and Jotunheim ; 

The Queen of Beauty in Asgard’s clime 
Thought but of thee and Jotunheim.” 


XXIX. 


In came the giant’s sister—she 

Was fierce and old, and worse than he ; 
A bridal gift she sought—* Oh, give 
The red rings from your hands to me! 
And in such comfort will we live! 


And I will be so fond of thee !” 


XXX. 


Then Thrym, the King of the Thursi, cried— 
«¢ Bring in the hammer to bless the bride, 
Our faith to plight 
With the ancient rite, 
Place on her knees the crusher now, 
To strike the bargain and clench the vow.” 


XXXI. 


In his heart laughed Thor when again he felt 
His hammer, and soon with Thrym he dealt ; 
On his head let fall the heavy mawl, 

Then crashed and mashed the giants all. 


XXXII. 


When Thrym and all his giants he slew, 

At the vile old sister-fiend he flew ; 

A wedding gift from the bride she sought, 

A wedding gift from the bride hath got; 

It was not largess of skillings and rings, 

But a down-pour of the hammer’s swings, 
Thick and fast, and heavy as rain. 

Thus Odin’s son, in the days of old, 
Came to have his hammer again. 

The story of Thor and Thrym is told. 





‘The Devereux Earls of Essex. 


THE DEVEREUX EARLS OF ESSEX.* 


Tue biography of the Devereux Earls 
of Essex, compiled by their descendant, 
Captain Walter Bouchier Devereux, 
embraces a period of one hundred and 
six years, and narrates the fortunes of 
three generations of this ancient house. 

No epoch in English history has been 
more important, nor more pregnant of 
great events, than the latter half of the 
sixteenth, and the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century. This was pre-emi- 
nently the Augustan age of England, 
fertile in men of genius, It was the age 
of our greatest poets and statesmen— 
the age of Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, 
Jonson, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Bur- 
leigh, whom we enumerate from among 
a host of scarcely less illustrious names. 
Amid this array of great men we 
find, during the period in question, 
few more prominent personages than 
the high-born chiefs of the house of 
Devereux, each characterised by an 
adventurous career, an illustrious for- 
tune, but a widely different fate. 

With the first Earl we enter on that 
perplexed and intricate subject—Irish 
colonisation by English settlers — for 
to this nobleman was entrusted the con- 
quest and plantation of Ulster ; a task 
to which he fruitlessly sacrificed his 
energies, his fortune, and his life. This 
object was at last achieved, after incal- 
culable loss of life and property, and 
cruel outrage inflicted on the mere 
Irish, by succeeding viceroys, or sol- 
diers of fortune, deriving their com- 
missions from Queen Elizabeth and her 
successor, James I. 

The second Earl of Essex had a dif- 
ferent, but far more tragical destiny. 
Young, handsome, brave, gifted, and 
adored by his sovereign, he rose to the 
pinnacle of earthly greatness, only to 
fall into a deeper abyss of ruin. He 
expiated on the scaffold, in the prime 
of life, the follies engendered by too 
great prosperity. 


“ Q, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ fa- 
vours ; 


There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire 
to, 

That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women 
have; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer— 

Never to hope again.” 


Perhaps from a not unnatural re- 
action, we find the third Earl of Essex 
the avowed enemy of courts and kings; 
a rebel leader unfurling his banner 
against his sovereign, the champion 
of the Long Parliament, and lieu- 
tenant-general of the army which op- 
posed itself to the unconstitutional en- 
croachments of King Charles I. We 
must not, however, anticipate, but en- 
deavour to trace as succinctly as possi- 
ble the career of the three Devereux 
Earls of Essex whose biographies are 
now under our consideration. 

Walter Devereux inherited from his 
grandfather the estates and titles of 
Viscount Hereford, Lord Ferrars of 
Chartley, Bouchier, and Lovaine, in 
1558, and was created Earl of Essex 
in 1572. His ancestors traced their 
descent from a Norman companion-at- 
arms of William the Conqueror ; while 
the quarterings of their escutcheon in- 
dicated the brilliant alliances formed 
by the house of Devereux, no less than 
the high position which they held in 
England since the days of the Con- 
quest. 

The earliest military exploits of Es- 
sex are connected with the “ Rising of 
the North,” as the abortive conspiracy 
of the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland against Queen Eliza- 
beth was designated. This rebellion, 
speedily suppressed by the vigorous 
measures of the government, was more 
properly a religious than a_ political 
movement, and was mainly intended 
for the restoration of Roman Catholi- 
cism, though connected also with the 
Duke of Norfolk’s scheme for the libe- 
ration of the Queen of Scots, then a 
prisoner in the hands of Elizabeth, 
The intense Protestantism of Essex— 
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for he inherited from his predecessors, 
who had been amongst the earliest 
adherents to the tenets of the Reforma- 
tion, a tendency towards the extreme 
doctrines afterwards professed by the 
Puritans — naturally disposed him to 
exertions for the suppression of the 
outbreak. He raised, at his own ex- 
pense, a troop of horse, which he 
placed at her Majesty’s service. The 

malcontents unfurled their banner, on 
which was embroidered, ‘‘in vermeil 
colours and in gold,” the cross and 
stigmata— 


“The wounds of hands, and feet, and side, 
And the sacred cross on which Jesus died—” 


at Netherby, where the other ensigns 
they displayed are quaintly described 
in the fine old ballad of the ‘ Rising 
of the North:’ 


“Lord Westmoreland his ancyent raisde, 
The dun bull he rays’d on hye, 
And three dogs with golden collars, 
Were there sett out most royallye. 


“Erle Percy there his ancyent spred, 
The half-moone shining all soe faire ; 
The Norton’s ancyent had the crosse, 
And the five wounds our Lord did beare.” 


Elizabeth's reception of the insur- 
rectionary tidings is naively related in 
the ballad, as well as the suppression 
of the ill-omened attempt :— 


“* Her grace she turned her round about, 
And like a royall queene shee swore, 
I will ordayne them such a breakfast, 
As never was in the north before. 


“ She caus’d thirty thousand men be rays’d, 
With horses and harness faire to see ; 
She caused thirty thousand men be rays’d, 

To take the carles i’ the north countrie. 
“* Now spred thy ancyent, Westmoreland, 
The dun bull faine would we spye ; 
And thou the Erle o’ Northumberland, 
Now rayse thy half-moon up on hye. 


** But the dun bull is fled and gone, 
And the half-moone vanished away ; 
The Erles, though they were brave and bold, 
Against soe many could not staye.” 


We learn little from the biography 
before us, of the part taken in the sup- 
ression of this rebellion by Walter 
Yevereux, Viscount Hereford. In- 
deed, we have to complain throughout 
these volumes of the paucity of infore 
mation communicated by their author. 


Whether it bethat the information does 
notexist, or that Captain Devereux takes 
for granted that what is familiar to him 
is equally familiar to his readers—with 
that very general and pardonable mis- 
take, by which some minds conceive 
that a subject they are themselves 
minutely acquainted with, must be pa- 
tent to others, and so prove trite and 
uninteresting—it is certain that, in the 
work before us, Captain Devereux has 
been mainly a collator and arranger of 
the correspondence of the earls whose 
history he has undertaken to narrate ; 
and that nothing can be more sc¢ anty 

and meagre e than his own contribution 
to the two volumes before us. We are 
not disposed to underrate the attrac- 
tions of the letters themselves: many 
of them are highly interesting ; some 
of them now made public for the first 
time ; and all are important additions 
to the history of the period of which 
they treat. Yet the book, as a whole, 

wants interest, for it wants connexion. 
A less impartial narrative, even, would 
be preferable to the candid, unimpas- 
sioned, cold, bare style of the editor’s 
remarks. Captain Devereux has too 
honestly, too carefully repressed the 
natural partiality of a biographer, 
even though himself more personally 
concerned in his labours than most his- 
torians. We give him due credit for 
his upright intention, but this very 
merit has spoiled his book. We look, 
especially when treading the by-ways 
of history, for a vivid picturesqueness 
of style, which, without distorting or 
perverting facts, may invest the sub- 
ject with a charm, and make that at- 
tractive and instructive which, in 
itself, is perhaps only of secondary 
importance. We have adverted to the 
striking characteristics of these three 
Earls of Essex ; and the bold relief in 
which they might be expected to stand 
out from the canvas. 

No less marked are the fortunes of 
their fair countesses; each in succes- 
sion destined to play a peculiar part on 
the world’s stage; but, if we except 
the third countess, notorious for her 
crimes, and the singularity of her story, 
we have very sparing allusions to the 
compagnons des jours of the Earls of 
Essex. We shall endeavour, at a 
later stage of our labours, to supply, 
in some degree, this omission; and 
to interest our readers in the ladie s of 
the house of Devereux ; baving first, 
in the due sequence of events, intro» 
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duced to them the public life of Wal- 
ter, the first Earl. 

The principal event in the life of Earl 
Walter is his Irish expedition for the 
colonisation of Ulster. His ill success 
in this attempt, afterwards so effectu- 
ally carried out by abler men, renders 
the subject rather a distasteful one to 
the family chronicler. Captain De- 
vereux, however, finding the topic un- 
advoidable, approaches it with as little 
manifestation of disgust as the sore- 
ness of the subject could well admit of. 
He prepares for his record of mis- 
carriages and mortifications by a de- 
preciatory account of the Irish, drawn 
from the usual sources broached on 
such occasions—Cox, Spenser, Cam- 
pion, and Fynes Moryson, whose well- 
ventilated tale of the Bohemian Baron, 
received at the gates of Newtownlima- 
vady by O’Cahan’s sixteen handmaid- 
ens in astate of nudity, occupiesacon- 
spicuous placein this candid exposition. 
Some allowance must be made both for 
the absence of information and for the 
presence of a lasting family grudge ; for 
there is no family of note in either 
country whose ancestors have suffered 
reverses so painful and humiliating at 
the hands of the Irish, as that of De- 
vereux. Yet, with every disposition to 
give credit to Captain Devereux for 
industry, and for such a degree of can- 
dour, however moderate, as might be 
expected from one of his family, we 
cannot let pass one very gross exam. 
ple of either ignorance or of f‘malevole ont 
misreprese ntation. « What little corn 
they (the Irish) grew, was kept for their 
horses ; bread was rarely seen among 
them ; they lived chiefly on milk and 
curds, with roots and herbs; seldom 
eating flesh — but when they did so, 
satisfied with squeezing the blood from 
the meat, they ate it uncooked. Ac- 
cording to Mory son, horse-flesh, espe- 
cially if the animal had died a naturs al 
death, was esteemed a rare delicacy.” 
With such an account of the savages, 
amongst whom Earl Walter's lot was 
to be cast, Captain Devereaux enters 
on his record of the Ulster expedition. 
He does not appear to be aware that, 
prior to this time, the northern Irish 
counties had been at all civilised. Had 
he known the fact, that, from the time 
of King John to the middle of the 
reign of Edward III., Down, Antrim, 
and Coleraine (or Derry) were shire- 
ground, for which sheriffs were re- 
gularly appointed, and assizes held be- 


fore the going judges, he probably 
would not have taken Moryson’s hear- 
says on trust so simply. Certain it is 
that the country, whatever might be 
the manners of its inhabitants, was 
tempting enough to excite the cupidity 
not only of Essex, but of Fitzwilliam, 
the then viceroy ; and it would appear 
that the failure of Earl Walter’s expe- 
dition is, in fact, attributable to the 
thwarting measures adopted by the 
latter. No sooner was the Earl com- 
mitted to his adventure, and set down 
in the midst of the tribes of Farney, 
than the royal garrisons at Newry, 
Dundalk, and the other nearest adjoin- 
ing posts on the English Pale, were 
diminished, withdrawn, deprived of 
their usual supplies, and otherwise ren- 
dered useless for succour or co-opera- 
tion. If Essex had not been thus crip- 
pled, he might have achieved a general 
and permanent conquest of Ulster, and 
have avoided some acts which have 
left a stain on his memory, as being 
rather the expedients of a land-pirate 
than the measures of a governor. Of 
these the most discreditable was the 
seizure and execution of Brian O’Neill, 
who came, accompanied by his wife, 
to accept his hospitality, or to enter- 
tain him, it is uncertain which, at Bel- 
fast, and was there seized, and after- 
wards executed. Captain Devereux 
has not thought it expedient to pub. 
lish the original documents connected 
with this business; but contents him- 
self with an assertion that the Earl 
had certain information of O’Neill’s in- 
tended treachery in some particulars 
not disclosed. The Irish (or barbarian) 
account is as follows :— 


“ Peace, sociality, and friendship were es- 
tablished between Brian, the son of Felim 
Breagh O'Neill, and the Earl of Essex ; and 
a feast was afterwards prepared by Brian, 
to which the Lord Justice and the chiefs of 
his people were invited; and they passed 
three nights and days together pleasantly 
and cheerfully. At the expiration of this 
time, however, as they were agreeably drink- 
ing and making merry, Brian, his brother, 
and his wife were seized upon by the Earl, 
and all his people put unsparingly to the 
sword, men, women, youths, and maidens, 
in Brian’s own presence. Brian was after- 
wards,sent to Dublin, together with his wife 
and brother, where they were cut in quar- 
ters. Such was the end of their feast. ‘This 
unexpected massacre," this wicked and 
treacherous murder of the lord of the race of 
Hugh Bry O'Neill, the head and the senior 
of the race of Eoghan, son of Niall of the 
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Nine Hostages, and of all the Gaels, a few 
only excepted, was a sufficient cause of 
hatred and disgust (of the English) to the 
Irish."—Annals of the Four Masters, ad 
an. 1574. 


Dr.O’Donovan, in commenting on the 
passage from the ‘ Annals,” observes, 
with characteristic naivete—‘ Camden 
says, that as soon as Essex landed at 
Carrickfergus, Brian Mac Phelim 
waited on him, and in the most sub- 
missive manner tendered his duty to 
the Queen, and his service to Essex, 
but that he soon after became disaf- 
fected, and joined Turlough Lui- 
neach in the rebellion. It is but 
fair to remark, that, when Essex 
landed, Brian thought that he had 
come over simply as Marshal of Ire- 
land; but that, when he discovered 
that the Earl had come over to seize 
upon all Clannaboy to his own and the 
Queen’s use, it was reasonable to ex- 
pect that Brian should oppose him and 
the Queen also.” Certainly, under no 
circumstances ought a banquet to have 
been made the occasion for arresting the 
guest or the entertainer, and the odium 
of a proceeding so unworthy must, in 
any case, rest on Earl Walter’s me- 
mory. 
miscarriages. Earl Walter's letters are 
full of complaints, reproaches, and sor- 
did details of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. His anxieties of mind brought 
on an attack of dysentery, of which he 
expired at Dublin on the 22nd of Sept., 
1576. Mr. Waterhouse, his secre- 
tary, has written a full and touching 
account of his last moments, which 
certainly were distinguished by pious 
resignation, and an extraordinary dis- 
play of loyalty and attachment to the 
Queen. This paper, published in Cam- 
den’s History, has gained for Earl Wal- 
ter’'s memory the general encomiums 
of subsequent historians ; but, reading 
the details of his correspondence, as 
published here by his descendant, de- 
ficient as that correspondence is in 
everything statesmanlike, and more re- 
sembling the complaints of some testy 
steward or quibbling debtor, we cannot 
but think that the character so long 
ascribed to him has been undeserved, 
and that Ulster had no great loss 
in being reserved for civilisation at 
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the hands of men who have been so 
much less than Walter Devereux 
the favourites of historical character- 
writers. 

So far as concerns Earl Walter's pro- 
ceedings in Monaghan, Captain De- 
vereux has been anticipated in most of 
his documents by Mr. Shirley, whose 
account of the territory of Farney* is 
avery creditable contribution to the 
local history of Ulster. Mr. Shirley, 
however, has had the advantage of a 
personal knowledge of the district about 
which he writes, and draws largely for 
his material on the native annals of 
the country, without which, indeed, 
no just conception can be formed by 
either writer or reader of the actual 
course of events in the times in ques- 
tion. Mr. Shirley's book is, in truth, 
the most copious repertory in print 
of the family history of the Mac- 
mahon’s, O’Reilly’s, and other leading 
Ulster families. Even on this special 
topic of the acts of the Earl of Essex, 
we find many particulars of interest not 
noticed by Captain Devereux. Thus 
we have (p. 112) a print of Essex’s 
Castle at Carrickmacross, as it stood 
in 1736 ; and (p. 55) an extract from 
the indefatigable M‘Skimmin, stating, 
that within these few years there were 
some vestiges of the house in which he 
(Earl Walter) dwelt at the south end, 
east side, of Essex-street, Carrickfer- 
gus, adjoining Governor's Walk, and 
an old embattled bastion called Essex 
Mount. At p. 49, we have a list of 
his household, including his guide, in- 
terpreter, and piper, matters of no 
great moment in themselves, but which 
give some degree of curiosity to a sub- 
ject otherwise barren and inheroic. A 
work so meritorious and so respectable 
as this of Mr. Shirley’s ought to have 
long since received a separate notice, 
and one more adequate to its merits ; 
and it is with some degree of compunc- 
tion that we now introduce it in sub- 
ordination to Captain Devereux’s per- 
formance. 

Walter Devereux left his children 
very indifferently provided for. How- 
ever fruitless his frish wars in gain or 


glory, they were fruitful to him in 


expenses and vexations. Queen Eli- 
zabeth had made a usurious bargain 
with her general; for one-half of the 


* “Some Account of the Territory or Dominion of Farney, in the Province and Earldom 


of Ulster.” 


By Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A. 


London: Pickering, 1845. 
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necessary outlay for troops, for garri- 
sons, and even for the erection of. forts 
and strongholds, was to be provided 
by Essex. His property, in conse- 

uence, became burdened with liabili- 
ties, and Elizabeth was his heaviest 
mortgagee. When he felt himself 
dying, he appealed to her generosity 
on behalf of his children, and touch- 
ingly recommended his son to her pro- 
tection :— 


ESSEX TO THE QUEEN. 


“The time is now come, my most gra- 
cious Sovereign, by frayling of my fatal and 
deadly infirmity, that I should think only 
upon my Saviour, and things tending to 
heavenly immortality ; yet while we remain 
in this corruptible flesh, the world requireth 
many Christian duties, whereof some, even 
in the pangs of death, I do now most hum- 
bly offer unto your highness; . . . My 
humble suit must yet extend itself further 
into many branches, for the behoof of my 
poor children, that since God doth now 
make them fatherless, yet it would please 
your Majesty to be as a mother unto them, 
at least by your gracious countenance and 
care of their education and matches. Mine 
eldest son, upon whom the continuation of 
my house remaineth, shall lead a life far 
unworthy his calling, and most obscurely, if 
it be not holpen by your Majesty’s bounty 
and favour; for the smallness of his living, 
the greatness of my debt, and the dowries 
that go out of my land, make the remainder 
little or nothing towards the reputation of 
an earl’s estate. . . . Buthe is myson, 
and may be fit for more in his life than his 
unfortunate father hath in his possession at 
his death, . . . The Lord God prosper 
your Majesty, send you long and happy 
reign, And so I commit you humbly to 
Him, and my poor children to you. At 
your Castle of Dublin, the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1576.” 


The mortal remains of Walter De- 
vereux were removed to Wales, for 
interment at Carmarthen, the place of 
his birth. His funeral sermon was 

reached by the Bishop of St. David's. 
Ve shall not be accused of having 
done injustice to his character, when 
we cite from this oration the following 
eulogium :— 


“ Although he was by inheritance of noble 
blood, he gave himself up to win the nobi- 
lity that springeth from the very originals 
of the same. He had diligently travelled in 
the Scriptures. There were very few noble- 
men in England more expert in chronicles, 
histories, genealogies, pedigrees. He ex- 
celled in describing and blazing of arms. He 


was by nature the son of Mars; for prowess, 
magnanimity, and high courage, to be com- 
pared to the old Roman captains. He could 
not be turned from the executing of justice. 
He was to the proud and arrogant a lion, to 
the meek and humble a lamb. There be 
some that count themselves worthy honour 
and estimation when they tear God in pieces 
with chafing and horrible oaths, which this 
noble earl detested and abhorred, as a mat- 
ter not only indecent, but repugnant to the 
nature of true nobility, attributing due reve- 
rence to the name of the Lord.” 


We have promised to introduce to 
our readers the ladies of the house of 
Devereux, and shall commence with 
the fair Lettice, Earl Walter's countess. 
This lady, the daughter of Sir Francis 
Knollys, was nearly related to Queen 
Elizabeth, her maternal grandmother 
having been sister of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. 

The beautiful Lettice was in the 
heyday of her charms when she at- 
tracted the notice of Walter Devereux. 
She became his wife, and the mother 
of an illustrious though ill-starred race. 
After a lapse of years the affection 
which had characterised their early 
union was exchanged for indifference 
and alienation ; mainly in consequence 
of the lady’s indiscretion in admitting 
the attentions of the Earl of Leicester, 
the unscrupulous Robert Dudley, well 
known as the favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth. Rumour was busy, even 
during the lifetime of Essex, with the 
name of his countess. It was said 
that Leicester *‘ loved the earl’s nearest 
relation better than the earl himself ;” 
and, though possibly guiltless of any 
overt act of crime, Lettice sullied her 
fair name by a private marriage with 
Leicester, as soon as her husband’s 
death left her free to form other ties. 
The libertine poe of her second 
spouse were so well known, that Sir 
Francis Knollys, as soon as he was 
aware of the step his daughter had 
taken, insisted on a public repetition 
of the marriage ceremony. ‘This re- 
marriage, however, was carefully con- 
cealed from the jealous Queen. When 
it reached, at length, her royal ears, 
her anger was unbounded; and she 
would probably have proceeded to ex- 
tremities against her favourite, were it 
not for the blunt interposition of the 
Earl of Sussex, who told her Majesty 
that in England “no man was to be 
troubled for a lawful marriage.” The 
Queen never reinstated Lady Leicester 
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in her favour, even while her son 
Essex was in the zenith of his popu- 
larity : and on one occasion only, dur- 
ing her long life, consented to see her 
successful rival in the affections of 
Leicester. It may be interesting to 
observe that Shakspeare is supposed to 
allude to Lettice as * the little western 
flower” on which the bolt of Cupid 
fell”—Dudley Earl of Leicester being 
personified by the god of love, in the 
well-known vision of Oberon — in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Queen 
Elizabeth is symbolised by the ‘cold 
moon,” and addressed as the ‘ fair 
Vestal throned by the west.” The 
unfortunate Lady Sheffield, mother of 
Dudley’s base-born son, is alluded to 
as ** the earth” :— 


“ That very time I saw (but thou coulds't 

not), 

Flying between the cold moon and the 
earth, 

Cupid all armed: a certain aim he took 

At a fair Vestal, throned by the west ; 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from 
his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand 
hearts : 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the 
wat'ry moon; 

And the imperial vot’ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

Tt fell upon a little western flower— 

Before milk-white; now purple with 
love’s wound, 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness.” 


Lady Leicester outlived her second 
husband, and a third time entered into 
matrimonial engagements. Her choice 
fell upon Sir Christopher Blount; but 
he perished soon after their union, in 
the insurrection which deprived the 
Lady Lettice of her son, the second 
Earl of Essex. 

The beautiful daughter of Sir Francis 
Knollys lived, notwithstanding these 
calamities, to a vigorous old age. From 
the period of her third widowhood she 
remained in retirement at Drayton 
Manor, attaching herself by deeds of 
charity and personal kindnesses to the 
surrounding poor. She died at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-five, having out- 
lived her children and grandchildren, 
her early friends, and, let us hope, her 
early follies. 

She has been apostrophised thus, by 
Gervas Clifton, one of her descend- 
ants :— 
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“Upon the death of the excellent and 
pious Lady Lettice Countess of Leicester, 
who died upon Christmas-day, in the morn- 
ing, 1634. 


‘* There you may see that face, that hand, 
Which once was fairest in the land ; 
She that in her younger years, 
Matched with two great English peers ; 
She that did supply the wars 
With thunder, and the court with stars ; 
She that in her youth had been 
Darling to the maiden queen, 

Till she was content to quit 

Her favour for her favourite. 
Whose gold thread when she saw spun, 
And the death of her brave son, 
Thought it safest to retire 

From all care and vain desire, 

To a private country cell, 

Where she spent her days so well, 
That to her the better sort 

Came as to a holy court ; 

And the poor that lived near, 
Dearth nor famine could not fear. 
Whilst she lived she lived thus, 
*Till that God, displeased with us, 
Suffered her at last to fall, 

Not from him, but from us all ; 
And, because she took delight, 
Christ’s poor members to invite, 
He fully now requites her love, 
And sends his angels from above, 
That did to heaven her soul convey, 
To solemnise his own birth-day.” 


Of her eldest son, Robert Earl of 
Essex, we shall speak hereafter. Wal- 
ter Devereux, her second son, died 
young. His short but brilliant career 
was terminated at the siege of Rouen, 
where he fell, gallantly fighting by his 
brother’s side. 

Lady Penelope Devereux, eldest 
daughter of Earl Walter and Lettice, 
was the most brilliant and beautiful 
woman in England. Her charms of 
mind and person have been immortal- 
ised by the lover of her youth, the all- 
accomplished Sir Philip Sidney. She 
is the fair *¢ Stella” whom he invokes 
under the affected name of * Astro- 
phel.” Here is his delineation of her 
portrait :— 


“My mouth doth water, and my breast doth 


swell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts on labour 
be: 


Listen, then, lordlings, with good ear to me, 
For of my life I must a riddle tell. 

Toward Aurora’s court a nymph doth dwell, 
Rich in all beauties which man’s eye can see, 
Beauties so far from reach of words, that we 
Abase her praise, saying she doth excel ; 
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Rich in the treasure of deserved renown, 

Rich in the riches of a royal heart, 

Rich in those gifts which give the eternal 
crown, 

Who, though most rich in these and every 
part, 

Which makes the patents of true worldly 
bliss, 

Hath no misfortune, but that Ricu she is.” 


The attachment between Penelope 
Devereux and Sir Philip Sidney was 
not destined to be a happy one. Af- 
ter the death of her father, Essex, 
the intended marriage was broken 
off, and the lady gave her hand, but 
not her heart, to Lord Rich. Her 
early lover still worshipped his ** Phe- 
nix Stella,” and continued to address 
her in that amatory vein which had be- 
fore been guiltless, but was then no 
longer innocent. 

His impassioned wooing, and Lady 
Rich’s reluctant prohibition of his suit, 
is thus deialadle narrated :— 


“Tn a grove most rich of shade, 
Where birds wanton music made, 
May their young his pied weeds showing, 
Now perfumed with flowers fresh growing, 


“ Astrophel with Stella, sweet, 
Did for mutual comfort meet ; 
Both within themselves oppressed, 
But each in the other blest. 


“Him great harms hast taught much care, 
Her fair neck a foul yoke bear ; 
But her sight his cares did banish, 
In his sight her yoke did vanish. 

‘Thus she spake; her speech was such, 
As not ears, but heart did touch ; 
While such wise she love denied, 
As yet love she signified. 

* Astrophel,’ said she, ‘ my love, 

Cease in these effects to prove ; 

Now be still! yet still believe me, 

Thy grief more than death would grieve 
me. 


“¢Trust me, while I thus deny, 
In myself the smart I try: 
Tyrant honour doth thus use thee ; 
Stella’s self might not refuse thee ! 


***Therefore, dear! this no more move ; 
Lest, though I leave not thy love, 
(Which too deep in me is framed!) 

I should blush when thou art named,’” 


If our space permitted, we could 
extract largely from Sir Philip Sidney’s 
poems in praise of the beautiful Pene- 
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lope Devereux. Graceful and ele- 
gant as they are, they are little known, 
and seldom read in our days. The 
author's cotemporaries esteemed them 
highly. 

Sidney consoled himself for his dis- 
appointment in love, by marrying an- 
other lady. The object of his choice 
was the daughter of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham ; and singular to narrate, the 
lady, when she was made a widow, by 
his early death on the field of Zutphen, 
became the sister-in-law of * Stella,” 
by accepting the hand of her brother, 
the second Earl of Essex. 

It isa remarkable evidence of the feel- 
ing, or want of feeling, of those times, 
that to this lady, the widow of his hero- 
friend, Spenser the poet dedicates his 
lament on the death of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. The elegy elaborately narrates 
the loves of Sidney and the Lady Pene- 
lope, while no allusion is made to the 
slighted wife, in compliment to whom, 
it would appear, the poem was writ- 
ten :— 


“ Stella the fair! the fairest star in sky, 
As fair as Venus, or the fairest fair ; 
A fairer star saw never living eye, 
Shoot her sharp-pointed beams through 
purest alr. 
Her he did love, her he alone did honour ; 
His thoughts, his rhymes, his songs, were 
all upon her, 
To her he vowed the service of his days, 
On her he spent the riches of his wit, 
For her he made hymns of immortal praise, 
Of only her he sung, he thought, he writ.” 


The beautiful Lady Rich did not al- 
ways repel the advances of her ad- 
mirers. She strayed from the paths of 
virtue at the solicitation of another 
lover of her youth, Charles Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy. Years afterwards, 
when she had borne him several chil- 
dren, they were married, Lady Rich 
having obtained a divorce from her 
husband before formally entering into 
wedlock with her lover. Lord Mount. 
joy was raised to the peerage, as Earl 
of Devonshire ; but the latter days of 
the guilty, gifted daughter of Essex 
were passed in obscurity and deserved 
neglect. 

Lady Dorothy Devereux, younger 
daughter of Earl Walter, though a less 
culpable individual, had not the men- 
tal or personal attractions of her sister. 
At an early age she was betrayed into 
an imprudent and clandestine marriage 
with Sir Thomas Perrott. This gen- 
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tleman was the son of Sir John Per- 
rott, the «¢ Sir Satyrane” of the “ Fairy 
Queen ;” and the mystery of his birth 
and lineage is shadowed forth in the 
poem. The strange circumstances 
attending the celebration of the nup- 
tials of Sir Thomas and the Lady 
Dorothy, have been recorded by Ayl- 
mer, Bishop of London, and are quoted 
by our author— 


“Lady Dorothy Devereux was, in July, 
1583, residing with Sir Henry Cock, knight, 
of Broxbourne, in Hertfortshire, where she 
was married to Sir Thomas Perrott, by a 
strange minister, two men guarding the 
church door, withs words and daggers under 
their cloaks, as also had the rest of the com- 
pany, five or six in number. One Green 
was then vicar of Broxbourne, to whom that 
morning repaired two persons, one of whom 
told him he was minister, and B.D., and 
a preacher long time; asked for the keys of 
the church, which must be opened to him, as 
he had a commission to examine and swear 
certain men: he asked also for the commu- 
nion-book ; the vicar said it was locked up 
in the vestry, and he could not come at it; 
but offered him a Latin Testament, which the 
other refused. Going afterwards to the 
church, the vicar found it open, and Sir 
Thomas and the lady ready to enter. Per. 
ceiving a marriage was intended, he endea- 
voured to persuade the strange minister not 
to deal in the matter, and proceeded to read 
an injunction against any minister performing 
the marriage ceremony, save in the church 
of which he is minister, They refused to 
hear it; and Lewis, the strange man, told 
the vicar he had sufficient authority, and pro- 
duced a license sealed, which the vicar offered 
to read. Defore he had half done, Sir 
Thomas snatched it out of his hand, and 
offered him a rial to marry them : he refused, 
when Sir Thomas ordered Lewis to proceed ; 
on which the vicar resisted, and shut the 
book. Then Sir Thomas thrust him away, 
told him he had nothing to do with it, and 
should answer for resisting the bishop’s au- 
thority. Another of Sir Thomas's party, one 
Godolphin, told him he was malicious; on 
which, forbidding him once more, he held his 
peace. Edmund Lucy, Esq., who also was 
living in Sir H. Cock’s family, came in, and 
plucked away the book from the minister, 
who told him he should answer it ; and then 
went on with the ceremony without surplice, 
in his cloak, riding-boots, and spurs, and de- 
spatched it hastily.” 


Dorothy, having early been widowed, 
married afterwards Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland; and experienced, 
even in her high position, many vicis- 
situdes of fortune. Though not parti- 
cularly interesting in her own person, 
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Lady Northumberland has claims on 
us as a daughter and sister of 
Devereux, and mother of Lucy 
Countess. of Carlisle, and Dorothy 
Lady Leicester. Through this daugh- 
ter, she was grandmother to the fair 
Dorothy Sidney — Waller’s ‘ Sacha- 
rissa” — and Algernon Sidney, who 
played so prominent a part in the 
reign of the second Charles. 

We now turn to the history of 
Robert Devereux, second Earl of 
Essex, having narrated the fortunes of 
his parents, his young brother, and his 
sisters. He was, beyond all doubt, the 
most interesting member of his family, 
whether we regard him personally or 
reflect only on the romantic story of 
his short life. He must have possess- 
ed considerable personal attractions, 
if we may judge from the portrait pre- 
fixed to Captain Devereux’s second 
volume. The countenance, at least, 
is singularly expressive: the forehead, 
high and prominent ; the eyes deep-set 
and serious: the mouth, with its me- 
lancholy smile; and the overhanging 
mustache and short, pointed beard. 
It is a prophetic face — we have seen 
many such—one which we might deem, 
without any overstraining of the fancy, 
to contain almost a revelation of his 
ultimate deeply touching and tragical 
fate. 

Robert Devereux was only nine 
years old when he became, by the 
death of his father, Earl of Essex. His 
accomplishments were considerable, 
even at that tender age. ‘He can 
express his mind in Latin and French, 
as well as in English, very courteous 
and modest, rather disposed to hear 
than to answer, given greatly to learn- 
ing, weak and tender, but very comely 
and bashful.” Such is the character 
given of him in early boyhood. 

Lord Essex pursued his studies at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
there contracted those habits of lavish 
expenditure which so materially im- 
paired his fortunes at a later period. 
He was seventeen when he was pre- 
sented at court; and then and there 
‘*his goodly person, and a kind of ur- 
banity and innate courtesy, combined 
with the recollection of his father's 
misfortunes, won him the hearts of both 
Queen and people.” 

Essex's first campaign wasin Holland, 
under the auspices of his stepfather, 
the Earl of Leicester. He desired so 
ardently the success of the expedition, 
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that he equipped a band at his own 
expense; for which act of extrava- 
gance he received the following stern 
reprimand from his maternal grand- 
father :— 


SIR F. KNOLLYS TO ESSEX. 


“My Lorp,—If I should not love you I 
should be unnatural; again, if I should flat- 
ter youthful humours in you, I should be 
guilty of the ruinous race of your undoing. 
Wherefore, you must give me leave to say 
unto you, that wasteful prodigality hath de- 
voured and will consume all noble men that 
be wilful in expenses before they have of 
their own ordinary living to bear out such 
wilful and wasteful expenses. You are so 
far off from being before hand in land and 
living left by your father to you, that by 
unhappy occasions your father hath not left 
you sufficient lands for to maintain the state 
of the poorest earl in England; and also, 
you are so far from goods and riches left 
unto you by your father, that you are left 
more in debt than one quarter of your land, 
to be sold by you, is able to discharge your 
debt. 

“ Now, for you to put yourself to £1,000 
charges (as I hear you have done, by borrow- 
ing reckonings vainly before hand), for your 
journey into the Low Countries, by levying 
and carrying with you a furnished band of 
men, needless and causeless ; which band of 
men lo also look to be recompensed with the 
spoil of your leases and livings; now, if I 
should flatter you in this wasteful spoiling of 
yourself, then I should justly be accounted 
guilty of your ruinous race. I do like 
very well your desire to see the wars, for 
your learning ; and do like your desire much 
the better, that you do take the opportunity 
of honouring my lord of Leicester with your 
service under him; but this might have been 
done without any wasteful charge to yourself, 
for my lord of Leicester doth set much by 
your company, but he delighteth nothing in 
your wasteful consumption. I do say no 
more, but I beseech our Almighty God so to 
assist you with His heavenly grace, that 
youthful wilfulness and wasteful youth do 
not consume you, before experienced wisdom 
shall have reformed you. 

“Your lordship’s assuredly, 
“ F. KNoiys. 

“ At Richmond, the 14th Nov., 1585." 


It was in this expedition that Sir 
Philip Sidney lost his life. He fell 
gloriously on the field of Zutphen, 
deeply lamented. His widow, as we 
have before mentioned, became, some- 
time afterwards, the wife of Essex. 
His marriage was sedulously concealed 
from the Queen, who had already dis- 
tinguished the handsome Devereux ; 
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and, as a mark of her favour, made 
him master of the horse —a post ne- 
cessitating constant attendance on her 
royal person. 

There is something inconceivably 
ridiculous—we might use a stronger 
term—in the homage which Elizabeth 
exacted from the courtiers whom she 
delighted to honour. At the time 
Essex filled the post of favourite, she 
was upwards of sixty, while the young 
nobleman had hardly attained the age 
of early manhood. Personal flattery 
of the grossest kind was the most ap- 
proved style of addressing the sove- 
reign. While absent from court, the 
handsome young gallant writes to his 
**most dear lady,” the Queen, in such 
highflown phrases as the following :— 


“IT must not let this second day pass 
without complaining to your Majesty of the 
misery of absence. 

“The delights of this place cannot make 
me unmindful of one in whose sweet com- 
pany I have joyed as much as the happiest 
man Goth in his highest contentment; and 
if my horse could run as fast as my thoughts 
do fly, I would as often make mine eyes 
rich in beholding the treasure of my love, as 
my desires do triumph, when I seem to my- 
self, in a strong imagination, to conquer your 
resisting will. 

“T received your gracious letter, full of 
princely care, of sweetness, and of power, to 
enable your poor vassal to all duties and 
services that flesh and blood can perform. 
* + + Tf I could express my soul’s hum- 
ble, infinite, and perfect thankfulness for so 
high favours as your Majesty’s five dear 
tokens, both the watch, the thorn, and above 
all, the angel, which you sent to guard me, 
for your Majesty’s sweet letters, indited by 
the spirit of spirits —if for this, I say, I 
could express fit thankfulness, I would strain 
my wits to perform it. 

““T most humbly beseech your Majesty, 
haste away this bearer with news of your 
dearest self’s happy being, and then you 
shall revive my dulled, if not worn, spirits. 

‘When I think how I have preferred 
your beauty above all things” (Elizabeth was 
between sixty and seventy!) “and received 
no pleasure in life but by the increase of 
your favour towards me, I wonder at myself 
what cause there could be to make me ab- 
sent myself one day from you. 

‘“* T do confess that, as a man, I have been 
more subject to your natural beauty, than, 
as a subject, to the power of a king. 

“Until I may appear in your gracious 
presence, and kiss your Majesty’s fair, cor- 
recting hand, time itself is a perpetual night, 
and the whole world but a sepulchre unto 
your Majesty's humblest vassal,” &c., &c. 
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What are we to think of the anti- 
quated coquette who permitted and 
encouraged her courtiers thus to ad- 
dress her? Euphemism was truly tri- 


umphant over common sense and 
dignified feeling; and Shakspeare 
deserves well of succeeding genera- 


tions for applying the lash to the pre- 
vailing epidemic, in his caustic stric- 
tures on this most affected st; 
expression, in Love's Labour Lost. 
Essex narrowly escaped forfeiting 
his position as favourite, by an esca- 
pade to which he was prompte od by his 
bravery and love of adventure. He 
joined an expedition to P ortugal, not 
only without her Majesty’s permission, 
but delayed his return when peremp- 


But the St. 





“ The Earl of Essex, 
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“The great St. Philip, the pryde of the Spaniards, 
Was burnt to the bottom, and sunk in the sea ; 
Andrew and eke the St. Matthew, 

We took in fight manfullye, and brought away. 


most valiant and hardye, 
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torily summoned home by Elizabeth. 
He had also rashly adventured his life 
in duels. Even as a commander he 
was unfortunate—a very serious fault 
in the eyes of a princess like Eliza- 
beth. 

From this censure we must exempt 
his gallant attack and capture of Ca- 
diz, in 1596. Essex commanded on 
that occasion the first squadron; the 
entire force destined to act against 
Spain consisting of three other English, 
and one Dutch squadron. 

The combined fleet forced an en- 
trance into the bay of Cadiz, and suc- 
ceeded in destroying the galleons which 
lay there. 


With horsemen and footmen, marched up to the town, 
The Spaniards which saw them were greatly alarmed, 


Did fly for their safeguard, and durst not come down. 


““ Now, quoth the noble earl, courage, my soldiers all, 
Fight and be valiant, the spoil you shall have ; 


And be well rewarded all, from the great to the small, 


These were humane sentiments for 
that age; and in the sack of Cadiz— 
or Cales, as it is called, in the old 
ballad—the women and the ecclesias- 
tics were treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy. To this period may probably be 
ascribed that most exquisite poem, 
‘The Spanish Lady's Love,” which 
narrates with such naivete how the fair 
captive surrendered her true heart to 
her captor :— 


“ Blessed be the time and season 

That you came on Spanish ground, 

If our foes you may be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found; 

With our city you have won our hearts 
eche one, 

Then to your country bear away that is 
your owne.” 


But we must forward with Essex 
to the sack of Cadiz, instead of lin- 
gering longer over these bewitching 


ballads :— 


“ Scarcely had the fire from the enemy’s 
ships and batteries slackened, when he pre- 
pared to land; by his excellent arrange- 
merits, and by the influence of his burning 





But look that the women and children you save.” 





ardour, which spread through his men like 
an infection, he succeeded, in the surprisingly 
short period of one hour, in landing 3,000 
men under Fort Puntal, being himself the 
first to leap ashore. . . o' eae 4 

‘Under the burning rays of a midsummer 
sun, after having been seven hours in hot 
action, over hillocks of deep sand, which 
sank and slid from under their feet, did the 
impetuous valour of their leader carry the 
English, ‘at a trot,’ towards the force which 
was drawn up, horse in front, and foot be- 
hind, to defend the approach to Cadiz. 
The same firm and dauntless front, which 
has since so often struck panic into the 
breasts of their foes, was shown that day by 
our gallant countrymen, who dashed on, 
eager to cross pikes with their opponents. 
The Spaniards gazed in astonishment at the 
rapid and resolute advance of the English. 
They wavered, they turned, they fled, and, 
pursued closely by the ardent foe, sought re- 
fuge within the gates of Cadiz. This was 
afforded but for a moment—no difficulties 
could daunt, no walls keep out, the invaders ; 
they were soon scaled; and Essex, ‘ either 
the first man, or else, in a manner, joined 
with him,’ rushed on to the assault. In the 
market-place, the Spaniards made a gallant 
stand, and, supported as they were by the 
inhabitants, from the flat roofs of the sur- 
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rounding houses, the struggle here was for 
some time hot and fierce; but gradually, 
backward along every street, the Spaniards 
were driven from corner to corner, at each of 
which a fruitless effort was made to stay the 
advance of the English, who, surely though 
slowly, continued to gain ground, and vié- 
tory was no longer doubtful, when the Lord 
Admiral arrived with a reinforcement of 
1,200 men of the sea regiments, and, what 
was more wanted, a supply of ammunition. 
This instantly decided the fate of the day. 
The Spanish troops gave way at once, and 
retired to the citadel; the town ceased to 
resist, and by dusk was in quiet possession 
of the English. The generals and principal 
officers went to the council-house, and there 
received the submission of the chief men of 
the city, and ‘happy was he that could 
kneel down first to kiss our feet.’ ” 


Essex indulged himself by lavishly 
creating knights on this happy occa- 
sion. So unwisely did he exercise the 
privilege, that the selection afforded 
fair subject for ridicule :— 


** A gentleman of Wales, 
With knight of Cales, 
And a lord of the north countrie ; 
A yeoman of Kent, 
Upon a rack’t rent, 
Will buy them out all three.” 


In this world, there is a ** crook in 
every lot,” however exalted. Nor 
does the most eminent station, nor the 
most brilliant success secure unmixed 
gratification. In the noontide of his 
popularity, as the fortunate victor of 
Cales, the Earl thus confidentially 
writes to his friend Anthony Bacon :— 


“ T see the fruits of these kind of employ- 
ments; and [ assure you I am as much dis- 
tasted with the glorious greatness of a fa- 
vourite, as I was before with the supposed 
happiness of a courtier, and call to mind the 
words of the wisest man that ever lived, 
who, speaking of man’s works, crieth out— 
‘Vanity of vanities, and all but vanity ; 
against which I oppose, that when God had 
looked upon all his works, he saw that they were 
good. ‘To this work, therefore, if I can but 
carry one brick, or one trowelful of mortar, 
I shall live happily, and die contentedly. 
To other works, let them apply themselves 
that in these earthly buildings shall be better 
assisted, and do themselves only delight in 
that kind of architecture. Hold still in your 
kindest affection, your true friend, 

“* Essex.” 


Essex was less successful in a sub. 
sequent attempt on the Spanish fleet. 
The worst failure of his life, however, 
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was in the conduct of the Irish cam- 
paign. He arrived in Dublin, April 
15th, 1599, armed by Elizabeth with 
plenary powers as her viceroy, and 
provided with the most efficient arm 
which had yet been sent into Ireland. 
His orders were to reduce Ulster, and 
enforce the submission of the Earl of 
Tyrone, then in arms against the 
Queen’s authority. 

It has been considered hitherto, that 
Essex obtained the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland as an especial mark of fa- 
vour from his sovereign, and that his 
ambition was amply gratified by so 
high a position, Captain Devereux 
asserts, on the contrary, that his ruin 
was contemplated in the appointment, 
which his enemies and rivals in the 
Queen’s affections induced herto thrust 
upon him, foreseeing that the * Irish 
difficulty” would prove a stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence to the 
impetuous nobleman. If this were so, 
the scheme was a well-devised and suc- 
cessful one. Essex, instead of march- 
ing on Ulster, led his forces into the 
comparatively tranquil districts of 
Leinster and Munster, and wasted the 
early summer in fruitless contests, and 
unimportant progresses. 

To understand aright how fatal was 
this blunder, and how vehement the 
indignation it excited against him in 
Elizabeth’s breast, we must remind our 
readers of the policy pursued by her 
previous viceroys, and the specific ob- 
ject which Essex was commissioned to 
achieve. 

The great Desmond rebellion had been 
lately suppressed, and the power of the 
Geraldines completely shattered. The 
forfeited lands in Munster, thus merged 
to the crown, had been leased out to 
English colonists. The great object 
yet to be accomplished was the subju- 
gation of Ulster, and its re-organisa- 
tion on somewhat similar principles; 
the sole recognised question in morals 
being the good old rule, the simple 
plan— 


“ That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Nothing can be more explicit than the 
instructions furnished to Essex, when 
entering on his office as Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. 

In addition to the large force of 
16,000 foot, and 1,300 horse, placed at 
his disposal for the conquest of Ulster, 
Essex was invested with hitherto un- 
exampled powers. He was authorised 
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to create knights; to dispose, with 
some few exceptions, of the escheated 
lands, and empowered to treat with 
rebels, and to pardon all treasons on 
submission. We may imagine Eliza- 
beth’s displeasure when these vast pre- 
parations failed to accomplish the de- 
sired result. The season for action 
was permitted to pass unimproved ; 
and the army diminished by being 
placed to garrison unimportant posts. 
The blame of these injudicious ar- 
rangements does not justly rest on 
Essex alone. He found, on his ar- 
rival in Dublin, the lords of the coun- 
cil strongly in favour of the southern 
enterprise. Some of them may have 
been influenced in their recommenda- 
tion of a progress through Leinster and 
Munster, by the unworthy motive of 
securing their recently acquired pos- 
sessions in these districts. That Essex, 
though unwise, was not incapable, 
may appear from the masterly report, 
on the state of the country, which he 
laid before the Queen ; some passages 
from which we shall here transcribe: — 


“ When this shall come to your Majesty’s 
hands, I know not ; but whensoever it hath 
that honour, give it leave, I humbly beseech 
your Majesty, to tell you, that having now 
passed through the provinces of Leinster and 
Munster, and being upon the frontiers of Con- 
naught, where the governor, and the chief of 
the province were with me, I dare begin to 
give your Majesty some advertisement of the 
state of this kingdom; not, as before, by 
hearsay, but as I beheld it with mine own 
eyes. 

“The people in general have able bodies 
by nature, and gotten by custom ready use 
of arms; and, by their late successes, bold- 
ness to fight with your Majesty’s troops, In 
their pride, they value no men but them- 
selves; in their affection, they love nothing 
but idleness and licentiousness ; in their re- 
bellion, they have no other end but to shake 
off the yoke of obedience to your Majesty, 
and to root out all remembrance of the Eng- 
lish nation in this kingdom. I say this of 
the people in general; for I find not only 
the greater part thus affected, but that it is 
a general quarrel of the Irish, and they who 
do not profess it, are either so few or so 
false, that there is no account to be made of 
them. . . . . Ifyour Majesty will 
have a strong party in the Irish nobility, 
and make use of them, you must hide from 
them all purpose of establishing English go- 
vernment, till the strength of the Irish be so 
broken, that they shall see no safety but in 
your Majesty’s protection. . . . « .« 

“ Now, if it shall please your Majesty to 
compare your advantages and disadvantages 
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together, you shall find, that though these 
rebels are more in number than your Ma- 
jesty’s army, and have, though I do unwil- 
lingly confess it, better bodies and perfecter 
use of their arms than those men which your 
Majesty sends over, yet your Majesty com- 
manding the walled towns, holds, and cham- 
paign countries, and having a brave no- 
bility and gentry, a better discipline, and 
stronger order than they, and such means to 
keep from them the maintenance of their life, 
and to waste the country which should 
nourish them, your Majesty may promise 
yourself, that the action will in the end be 
successful, though costly, and that your vic- 
tory will be certain, though many of us, your 
honest servants, must sacrifice ourselves in 
the quarrel; and that this kingdom will be 
reduced, though it will ask, besides cost, a 
great deal of care, industry, and time,” 


These are pregnant passages, sug- 
gestive of much reflection. Indeed 
this very important document is well 
worthy of consideration throughout. 
Such has ever been the policy of Eng- 
land towards Ireland. ‘To divide and 
govern. ‘To govern, no matter how 
unjustifiable the means, so the end be 
obtained. And how have we been go- 
verned ? By fostering the passions, the 
prejudices, the intolerance of rival 
creeds, the insane antipathies of classes, 
till the misery of our unhappy isle, 
after eight centuries’ experience of Eng- 
lish rule, is a very proverb among the 
nations— 

“ Alas, poor country ; 
Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 


Be call'd our mother, but our grave : where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile.” 


The Queen angrily upbraided Essex ; 
commanded him to attack Tyrone with- 
out further delay ; to remain in Ireland 
till she gave permission for his return; 
to dismiss his master of the horse, the 
Earl of Southampton, who had offended 
by his marriage with Elizabeth Vernon, 
one of her maids of honour. 

Essex, having received reinforce- 
ments from England, marched north- 
wards. In the hope of distracting 
Tyrone, he divided hisarmy. One de- 
tachment, commanded by Sir Conyers 
Clifford, penetrated into Ulster by way 
of Connaught, to experience only a 
total defeat. In passing the Curlew 
Mountains, Clifford's army was vigo- 
rously assailed and disgracefully put to 
the rout, by their Irish foe. The com- 
mander himself was among the slain. 
To complete the humiliation of the 
English, the vanquished outnumbered 
the victors as three toone. Sir Henry 
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Harrington had a short time previously 
been defeated at Wicklow. 

The star of the Earl of Essex had, in- 
deed, culminated. He was painfully con- 
scious of the loss of favour, and hoped to 
regain his personal influence with the 
Queen if he were once more at court. 
Accordingly he hastily concluded a 
truce with Tyrone, and, disregarding 
the injunctions of Elizabeth, sailed for 
England; and, posting with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, intruded himself, travel- 
stained and exhausted, into the very 
bed-chamber of her Majesty. 

But he presumed too fur on Eliza- 
beth’s partiality. He had scarcely left 
her presence when he was ordered under 
arrest. ‘The Queen well knoweth 
how to humble the haughty spirit ; the 
haughty spirit knoweth not how to 
yield, and theman’s soul seemcth tossed 
to and fro like the waves of a troubled 
sea.” He was called on to justify his 
conduct before commissioners appointed 
by the sovereign, but his liberty was 
eventually restored, though he was not 
permitted to appear at court. 

From that moment his ruinimpended. 
His impetuous temper could ill brook 
his changed position. Essex, doubtless, 
experienced at this period, but with 
far greater intensity, the same angry 
feeling he had uttered on a former oc- 
casion to the Lord Keeper Egerton :— 


“When the vilest of all indignities are 
done unto me, doth religion enforce me to 
sue? Doth God require it? Is it impiety 
not to do it? What, cannot princes err? 
Cannot subjects receive wrong? Is an 
earthly power or authority infinite? Pardon 
me, pardon me, my good lord, I can never 
subscribe to these principles. Let Solomon’s 
fool laugh when he is stricken ; let those that 
mean to make their profit of princes show to 
have no sense of princes’ injuries; let them 
acknowledge an infinite absoluteness on 
earth, that do not believe in an absolute in- 
finiteness in heaven. As for me, I have re- 
ceived wrong, and feelit. My cause is good, 
I know it; and whatsoever come, all the 
powers on earth can never show more strength 
and constancy in oppressing than I can show 
in suffering whatsoever come or shall be im- 
posed on me.” 


These passionate words were provok- 
ed by a box on the ear which Eliza- 
beth had bestowed on her favourite, 
telling him to “‘ go and be hanged,” on 
one occasion when he had offended her 
ireful Majesty by contemptuously turn- 
ing his back on her in council. But 
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we must not talk ‘scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Instead of waiting patiently for a re- 
turn to favour, Essex madly resolved 
on forcing his way to the palace at the 
head of his armed retainers ; compelling 
the Queen to recall him to her coun- 
cils, and banish his rivals. He counted 
on his popularity with the citizens of 
London for the success of this insane 
attempt. The Londoners rose not at 
his bidding : and the infatuated noble, 
with his few adherents, were quickly 
seized and imprisoned in the Tower. 

The 19th February, 1601, was the 
day appointed for the trial of Essex 
and those who had aided and abetted 
his designs, The counsel for the pro- 
secution was Mr. Francis Bacon, after- 
wards Lord Verulam, Baron St. Al- 
ban’s—so famous—so infamous—* the 
wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.” 
He was then a very rising lawyer —a 
man gifted with great and original 
power. He owed his earliest advance- 
ment to Essex, who had from the first 
discerned his genius and ability. On 
a former occasion the Earl had used all 
his influence to obtain the post of at- 
torney-general for his friend, and when 
his exertions proved ineffectual, atoned 
for his failure by presenting Bacon 
with asmall estate. ‘Twickenham Park 
and garden, which Bacon afterwards 
sold for £1800, was the gift of Essex 
to one whom he believed his friend, 
and who basely deserted him in the 
hour of his calamity, even to become 
his accuser. ‘* Mr. Bacon,” said the 
Earl, when rendering him this kind- 
ness, ‘the Queen hath denied me the 
7 for you, and hath placed another ; 

know you are the least part of your 
own matter, but you fare ill because 
you have chosen me for your mean and 
dependence ; you have spent your time 
and thoughts in my matters ; I die if I 
do not somewhat towards your fortune ; 
oe shall not deny to accept a piece of 
and, which I will bestow on you.” 
Bacon replied by repeating the story 
of the Duke of Guise, ** That he was 
the greatest usurer in France, because 
he had turned all his estate into ob- 
ligations; meaning that he had left 
himself nothing, but only had bound 
numbers unto him.” 

On his arraignment, Essex once in- 
terrupted the speech of the crown pro- 
secutor to observe caustically that he 
** should call Mr. Bacon for a witness 
against Mr. Bacon the pleader;” with 
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this exception he treated Francis 
Bacon’s desertion with the silent con- 
tempt it merited. Of what unutter- 
able baseness may not our guilty mor- 
tal nature prove itself capable! And 
yet this man, morally so mean and 


despicable, was, intellectually, one of 


the mightiest minds England has ever 
produced. 

The verdict pronounced on the un- 
happy Essex was, ‘‘ Guilty.” His sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Death.” He rose and spoke— 


“ My lord, I am not a whit dismayed to 
receive this sentence, for, I protest, death is 
as welcome to me as life; and I shall die as 
cheerful a death upon such a testimony as 
ever man did. And I think it fit my poor 
quarters, that have done her oe true 
service in divers parts of the world, should 
be sacrificed and disposed of at her Mi: ajesty’s 
pleasure ; whereunto, with all willingness of 
heart, I do submit myself. But one thing 
I beg of you, my lords, that have free access 
to her Majesty's s person, humbly to beseech 
her Majesty that during the short time I 
shall live, I may have the same preacher to 
comfort me that hath been with me since my 
troubles began; for as he that hath been 
long sick, is most desirous of the physician 
which hath been and is best acquainted with 
the constitution of his body, so do I most 
wish to have comfort and spiritual physic 
from the preacher which hath been and is 
acquainted with the inward griefs and secret 
affections of my soul. And my last request 
shall be only this — that it will please her 
Highness that my Lord Thomas Howard 
and the Lieutenant of the Tower may be 
partakers with me in receiving the Sacra- 
ment, and be witness of it, in token of what 
I have protested in this life, for my loyalty, 
religion, and peace of conscience; and then, 
whensoever it shall please her Majesty to 
call me, I shall be ready to seal the same 
with my blood.” 


Lady Essex used every exertion to 
obtain a pardon for her husband. She 
wrote along, touching appeal to Cecyll, 
which concludes thus movingly :— 


“ Good Mr. Secretary, 
of God that your 
orphan by the untimely or unnatural death 
of his dear father, vouchsafe a relenting, to the 
not urging, if you may not to the hinder- 
ing, of that fatal warrant for execution, which 
if it be once signed, I shall never wish to 
breathe one hour after.” 


even as you desire 
own son never be made 


Elizabeth was determined thoroughly 
to humble Essex, but seems to have 
expected that he would appea al to her 
clemency. She had before given him 
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a ring, which he was to send to her 
when he desired to make a request. 
The story of the Earl’s having sent the 
ring by ‘Lady Nottingham, ‘who sup- 
pressed i it, but confes sed the fact on her 
death-bed to the Queen, craving her 
forgiveness, is widely known, as well 
as Elizabeth's s angry refusal of her par- 
don to the dying woman. We shall not 
enlarge on it here. 

One week only intervened between 
the sentence on Essex and its execu- 
tion. On the morning of the 25th of 
February, he was led to the scaffold. 
‘©The Earl was dressed in a black 
wrought velvet gown, and a black satin 
suit, with a black felt hat. He prayed 
aloud all the way from his chamber to 
the scaffold~saying, ‘‘ Oh God, give 
me true repentance, true patience, and 
true humility, and put all worldly 
thoughts out of my mind.” His coun- 
tenance was neither light nor dejected, 
as with a steady step he mounted the 
scaffold, and approached the block. 
His head was severed with three strokes 
of the axe. Thus perished, in the 
prime of life, in his thirty-third year, 
the handsome and accomplished fa- 
vourite, the hapless Robert Devereux. 
His fate was the more bitter, because 
it involved the ruin of friends, whose 
personal love for him led them to take 
part in his mad enterprise. 

The second Earl of Essex had culti- 
vated literary tastes ; his letters are 
penned in a manly, vigorous style ; his 
poems are not devoid of merit. We 
shall do truer justice to him by extract- 
ing from his voluminous correspon- 
der nce, and thus allowing him to speak 
for himself, than by commenting our- 
selves on his actions or his motives. 
The selection is difficult, the letters 
themselves are numerous, and our space 
limited. 

ESSEX TO THE QUEEN. 

“Mapam,—As in love there can be 
nothing more bitter than unkindness, so than 
that there is no truer a touchstone of an humble 
and constant faith. . . When it pleased 
your Majesty to send me word you would 
forbear the £3,000 for six months longer, 
your kindness in it was a greater satisfaction 
to my mind, than the loan of so much money 
could be a benefit to my purse; and now 
that your Majesty repents yourself of the 
favour you thought to do me, I would, I 
could, with the loss of all the land I have, 
as well repair the breach which your unkind 
answer hath made in my heart, as I can, 
with the sale of one poor manor, answer the 
sum which your Majesty takes of me. Money 
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so humbly kissing your fair hands, I wish 
what your royal heart wisheth most. 
“Your Majesty’s most humble servant, 
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and land are base things, but love and kind- 
ness are excellent things, and cannot be 
measured but by themselves ; therefore I will 
not charge your Majesty refusing me so 
small a matter, nor tell you that you once 
promised it; but I will assure you, that I 
will owe you all duty for ever—and I must 
needs love you till I be discouraged. And 


“R. Essex.” 


Here are the verses made by the 
Earl of Essex in his ‘ trouble :”— 


“The ways on earth have paths and turnings known, 
The ways on sea are gone by needle’s light, 
The birds of heaven the nearest ways have flown, 
And under earth the moles do cast aright. 
A way more hard than those I needs must take, 
Where none can teach, nor no man can direct ; 
Where no man’s good for me example makes, 
But all mens’ faults do teach her to suspect. 
Her thoughts and mine such disproportion have— 
All strength of love is infinite in me ; 
She useth the advantage time and fortune gave, 
Of worth and power, to get the liberty. 
Earth, sea, heaven, hell, are subject unto laws ; 
But I, poor I, must suffer and know no cause!’ 


’ 


And here, also, are more humble care, and grief; a heart torn in pieces 


aspirations, unusually cheerful in their 
tone, considering the temperament of 
their author; for, “a mind delighting 
in sorrow ; spirits wasted with travail, 


with passion ; a man that hates himself 
and all things that keep him alive,” is 
the melancholy Robert Devereux’s 
portraiture of himself :— 


‘“* Happy were he could finish forth his fate, 
In some enchanted desert, most obscure, 
From all society, from love, from hate 
Of worldly folk: there would he sleep and cease— 
Then wake again, and yield God ever praise. 
Content with pips, and haws, and bramble-berries, 
In contemplation passing still his days— 
And change of holy thoughts to make him merry ; 
And when he dies, his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush— 


Quoth Robertus Comes Essexiz.” 


Essex had three sons and two daugh- 
ters by his countess. Of Robert, the 
third Earl, we shall speak presently. 
Walter and Henry died young. Fran- 
ces and Dorothy Devereux were ulti- 
mately co-heiresses on the death of 
their brother, who left no representa- 
tive. Frances became Duchess of 
Somerset, and Lady Dorothy married 
Sir Henry Shirley. Lady Essex, the 
widow of Sidney and of Devereux, 
bestowed her hand on a third husband, 
Richard De Burgh, Earl of Clanricarde, 
to whom she was attracted, it is said, 
by his striking resemblance to her late 
lord. 

Queen Elizabeth distinguished the 
Rarl of Clanricarde from a similar mo- 
tive. He reminded her of Essex, 
whom she bitterly lamented during the 
mournful remnant of her days. Her 
high spirit, her energy, her popularity, 
and her happiness, seem to have ex- 


pired with her favourite. Her last 
hours were embittered by poignant 
regrets and unavailing remorse. 

The third Earl of Essex had a very 
different destiny from his father or 
grandfather. Unlike his immediate 
progenitors, he lived long, and died 
peaceably in his bed. Unlike them, 
also, he did not personally experience 
the uncertain favour of princes. Yet, 
in comparison with the broken-hearted 
Walter or the hapless Robert Deve- 
reux, how much less enviable seems to 
us the fate of the third Earl of Essex. 
The fickle multitude rules with a ty- 
ranny more unendurable than the des- 
potism of a prince. Popular favour is 
more capricious than the whims ofa 
monarch, Mortifications quite as keen 
as those experienced by his father and 
grandfather awaited the last Earl 
Robert, at the hands of the parliament, 
while an element of misery, unfelt by 
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them, filled his cup of bitterness to 
overflowing. His private life was most 
unhappy ; his domestic relations pecu- 
liarly infelicitous. 

The contemner of kings, the Com- 
mons’ leader, commenced his career at 
court in the capacity of friend and 
companion to Henry Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of King James I. The heir 
apparent, and the young Essex were 
nearly of an age, but still *‘ nearer in 
affection.” Essex was admitted on 
such terms of equality and familiarity, 
that he did not hesitate, on some occa- 
sion of a boyish quarrel, to strike the 
Prince, who complained to his father. 
The King, with prophetic foresight, 
observed to his son, that ‘* he who did 
strike him then, would be sure, with 
more violent blows, to strike his enemy 
in times to come.” 

Essex was only fifteen when he was 
wedded to a still more youthful bride, 
the lady Frances Howard, daughter to 
the Earl of Suffolk. The nuptials 
were celebrated with the utmost splen- 
dour. A masque by Ben Jonson, with 
scenery and decorations designed by 
Tnigo Jones, was performed in honour 
of the occasion. ‘These entertainments 
were very popular at court. The 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, wasa patron 
of the poet; but the scenes which oc- 
curred were often not the most deco- 
rous. Sir John Harrington has left a 
humorous description of the inebriety 
of the performers in a masque of those 
days, which we transcribe as a vivid 
picture of the times :— 


“Now did appear, in rich dress, Hope, 
Faith, and Charity. Hope did essay to 
speak, but wine rendered her endeavour so 
feeble, that she withdrew, and hoped the 
King would excuse her brevity. Faith was 
then all alone, for I am certain that she was 
not joined with good works, and left the 
court in a staggering condition. Charity 
came to the King’s feet, and seemed to cover 
the multitude of sins her sisters had com- 
mitted ; in some sort she made obeisance, 
and brought gifts, but said she would re- 
turn home again, as there was no gift which 
heaven had not already given his Majes- 
ty. She then returned to Hope and Faith, 
who were both sick in the lower hall. Next 
came Victory, in bright armour, and pre- 
sented a rich sword to the King, who did not 
accept it, but put it by with his hand; and 
by a strange medley of versification, did en- 
deavour to make suit to the King. But Vic- 
tory did not triumph long; for after much 
lamentable utterance, she was led away like 
a silly captive, and laid to sleep on the cen- 
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tre steps of the antechamber. Now did 
Peace make entry, and strive to get fore- 
most to the King, but I grieve to tell how 
great wrath she did discover unto those of 
her attendants; and much contrary to her 
semblance, most rudely made war with her 
olive branch, and laid on the pates of those 
who did oppose her coming.” 


To return to the young Earl of Es- 
sex and his bride. Immediately after 
the marriage, Robert Devereux repair- 
ed to the Continent to perfect his edu- 
cation, while the LadyFrances returned 
to the guardianship of her mother, 
soon to re-appear at court, where her 
exceeding beauty dazzled all behold- 
ers. 

Carr Earl of Rochester was then 
the reigning favourite. James I. had 
been attracted by his handsome ex- 
terior, and heaped honours on his 
head. <A guilty attachment soon 
sprung up between Rochester and the 
lovely Lady Essex ; and when her lord 
returned, in his nineteenth year, to claim 
his wife, he found her affections es- 
tranged from him, and her heart be- 
stowed on the Earl of Rochester. She 
refused to live with Essex, and resisted 
alike his persuasions and the com- 
mands of her parents. She employed 
the nefarious services of Dr. Forman 
and Mrs. Turner to “ bewitch” the 
Earl, and estrange his affections from 
her, while love-potions of a contrary 
effect were to be given to Rochester to 
ensure the continuance of his attach- 
ment. These were but futile expe- 
dients; and the lady determined to sue 
for a divorce from her hated spouse. 
The entire proceeding was most ini- 
quitous: but Rochester's influence 
with the King was brought to bear, 
and Essex and his wife were mutually 
released from conjugal bondage. 

Lady Frances and her lover were 
immediately united. He was created, 
on the occasion, Earl of Somerset. 
The King and Queen, to the outrage of 
all right feeling, honoured the bridal 
with their presence. 

But a still darker chapter in the 
lady's history was impending. Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the friend and con- 
fidential adviser of Somerset, had 
earnestly dissuaded him from a union 
with one so abandoned as Lady Essex. 
She resolved to be revenged on Over- 
bury for his interference. He was at 
the time a prisoner in the Tower, and 
was there poisoned, at the instigation 
of the newly-made Countess of Somer- 
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set. Mrs. Turner, her former confe- 
derate in crime, was also implicated in 
this horrible transaction. The murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury did not es- 
cape detection. Somerset and his 
wife were tried and convicted. The 
lady pleaded guilty. They were con- 
demned to death, but the punishment 
was commuted to imprisonment for 
life. One infant, a daughter, was 
born to the wretched pair, whose ha- 
tred from henceforth equalled in inten- 
sity their former passionate love. The 
story of the Lady Anne Carr is sin- 
gularly touching. It is so dramatic, 
that we should recommend it to the 
attention of the historical novellist, as 
asubject susceptible, if skilfully treated, 
of the highest interest. 

This innocent daughter of guilty pa- 
rents, inherited much of their personal 
beauty, and was educated in complete 
ignorance of their painful history. 
While still very young, she won the 
affections of Lord Russell, afterwards 
Duke of Bedford. His father vehe- 
mently protested against the marriage, 
entreating his son to choose a wife out 
of any family but that of Somerset. 
Finding his opposition ineffectual, he 
promised his consent, conditional on 
the Lady Anne Carr being dowried to 
the amount of £12,000—a condition 
he deemed to be quite prohibitory. 
Somerset, unselfishly anxious for the 
happiness of his only child, converted 
into money everything he possessed in 
the world; even his personal orna- 
ments and furniture, and by reducing 
himself to poverty, raised the marriage 
portion demanded with his daughter. 
She became the wife of Lord Russell, 
and the mother of the illustrious Lord 
William Russell, whose story, and that 
of his noble-hearted wife, Lady Rachel, 
is familiar to all readers of English his- 
tory. Lady Anne, many years after 
her marriage, when she was herself a 
happy wife and mother, encountered a 
pamphlet which detailed the crimes of 
her unfortunate parents. The shock 
was too great—she fainted away, and 
was found on the floor in a swoon by 
her attendants. 

Essex, unhappy in his home, left 
England for the Palatinate, where he 
entered the service of the ill-starred 
Queen of Bohemia, eldest daughter of 
King James. This princess had the 
art of strongly attaching to her in- 
terests those who surrounded her; and 
we find the Earl, years afterwards; 
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when in arms against her brother, King 
Charles I., warmly addressing Parlia- 
ment on behalf of his former mistress, 


ESSEX TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


“My Lorps,—It hath pleased the Queen 
of Bohemia to write to me, and to make 
known her necessities to be so great, that 
she wants wherewith to defray the charge of 
her house. Your lordships know how much 
this kingdom is concerned in honour to see 
that a princess of her birth and near alliance 
to this crown, should not fall into a condition 
so much below herself; wherefore I beseech 
your lordships to take it into consideration, 
and if you think fit, to communicate it like- 
wise unto the honourableHouse of Commons; 
and I doubt not, but though the burden and 
charge of the kingdom be now very great, 
yet some honourable provision will be made 
herein. I hope your lordships will pardon 
this boldness in me in respect of that which 
I owe to that princess, for whose sake, and 
in whose service, I had the honour first to bear 
arms. And if my intercession may in any 
way advantage her, I shall take it for a great 
favour due to your lordships’ humble servant, 


“ Essex, 
“ Abington, 27th May, 1644.” 


He was recalled to England on the 
death of King James, and then, twenty- 
four years from the date of his first 
unfortunate marriage, united himself 
in wedlock with Miss Elizabeth Paulet, 
‘a young gentlewoman of a most 
sweet and bewitching countenance, and 
affable and gentle conversation.” 
This union was scarcely less infelici- 
tous. The servants of Essex accused 
his countess of a violation of her mar- 
riage vow ; and the Earl was inclined 
to believe the allegation. It is uncer- 
tain whether she was the victim of 
conspiracy framed against her by her 
lord’s domestics, who disliked her ad- 
vent, or whether the charge brought 
against her was well founded. For- 
tunately, the son she bore some time 
afterwards had but a short span of life, 
for Essex remained in the conviction 
of her infidelity, and hesitated to ac- 
knowledge the infant as his child. 

Thus unfortunate in his home, the 
last male representative of the house of 
Devereux turned his thoughts towards 
public affairs, and in these sought ob. 
livion of his private sorrows. England 
was then on the verge of civil war. 
The arbitrary measures attempted by 
Charles I. had aroused a spirit, not only 
of resistance, but of active hostility on 
the part of the Parliament; and they 
had, in turn, attempted unconstitu- 

28 
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tional encroachments on the royal pre- 
rogative. Essex was appointed their 
general, and, in this capacity, was de- 
clared a rebel by the King. It is fo- 
reign to our purpose to detail the pro- 

ess of the campaign further than as 
illustrating the personal character of 
Robert Devereux. 

He did not evince any great military 
genius in the conduct of the’ war, but 
proved himself an honourable and 
compassionate man. He maintained 


strict discipline, and restrained his sol- 
diers from pillage or lawless outrage. 
Charles appealed to him on one occa- 
sion, entreating him to act as mediator. 
The application was made and received 
in a manner creditable alike to the 
King and to the general :— 


THE KING TO ESSEX. 

“Essex,—I have been very willing to 
believe, that whenever there should be such 
a conjuncture, as to put it in your power to 
effect that happy settlement of this miserable 
kingdom, which all good men desire, you 
would lay hold of it. That season is now 
before you ; you have it at this time in your 
power to redeem your country and the 
crown, and to oblige your King in the highest 
degree; an action certainly of the greatest 
piety, prudence, and honour that may be, and 
such an opportunity as perhaps no subject 
before you ever had, or after you shall have, 
to which there is no more required, but that 
you join with me heartily and really, in the 
settling of those things which we have both 
professed constantly to be our only aims. 

“Let us do this, and if any be so foolishly 
unnatural as to oppose their King’s, their 
country’s, and their own good, we will make 
them happy, by God’s blessing, even against 
their wills. 

“To this the only impediment can be, 
want of mutual confidence, I promise it to 
you on my part; and as I have endeavoured 
to prepare it on yours by my letter to Hert- 
ford from Evesham, I hope this will perfect 
it, when, as I here do, I have engaged to 
you the word of a king, that you joining 
with me in that blessed work, I shall give 
both to you and your army such eminent 
marks of my confidence and value, as shall 
not leave a room for the least distrust amongst 
you, either in relation to the public or to 
yourself, unto whom I shall then be, your 
faithful friend, 

“Cartes R. 

“ Liskeard, 6th August, 1644,” 


Essex laid the letter before Parlia- 
ment, and replied to the King that 
having no power from Parliament to 
treat, he could not do so without a 
breach of trust. His scruples were 
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honourable ; the more so, as he had to 
complain of recent injustice received 
at the hands of his employers; who 
had, in fact, supplanted him in favour 
of Sir William Waller, as they after- 
wards did more completely in the case 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

The ‘‘self.denying ordinance,” which 
obliged all who sat in the house to re- 
sign their commissions in the army, 
was especially levelled at Essex. He 
laid down his command with great dig- 
nity, coupling his resignation with some 
salutary advice :— 


“My Lorps,—I know that jealousies 
cannot be avoided in the unhappy condition 
of our present affairs; yet wisdom and 
charity should put such restraints thereto, as 
not to allow it to become destructive. I 
hope that this advice from me is nof unsea- 
sonable, wishing myself and my friends may, 
among others, participate the benefit thereof ; 
this proceeding from my affection to the 
Parliament, the prosperity whereof I shall 
ever wish from my heart, what return soever 
it brings me, I being no single example in 
that kind of that fortune I now undergo.” 


If Essex had taken arms against 
his sovereign from unworthy motives, 
if he had been actuated by personal 
ambition, his hopes were signally de- 
feated ; but we feel convinced that he 
followed, in this matter, the dictates of 
an honest heart. We cannot but re- 
gret that—from what we must deem a 
mistaken sense of duty—he did not ac- 
cept the office of a mediator between 
the King and his Parliament, especially 
when so earnestly invited by his sove- 
reign to act in this capacity. It might 
have spared his country years of in- 
testine war, his king a martyr’s death, 
the state itself the iron yoke of a mili- 
tary despotism ; while the constitution 
not improbably might have arisen from 
the social conflict, had it been termi- 
nated at this crisis by a wise and just 
compromise between the contending 
pte in a far more sound and 

ealthy condition than that which was 
afterwards ushered in on the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchy at the restoration 
of King Charles IT. 

The opportune moment passed by 
unemployed, never to return. The 
revolution proceeded. Essex, like all 
moderate men in similar circumstances, 
was lost in the whirlwind he had helped 
to raise, but could no longer control. 
A few years, and Charles was behead- 
ed ; and the Parliament, in their turn, 
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succumbed to the despotism of Crom- 
well and his victorious army. How 
inexplicably dark would be these, and 
similar passages in the world’s his- 
tory, if we did not recognise amid the 
gloom the power of a superintending 
Providence ! 
“There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may ;” 

and the darkest conflict of evil pas- 
sions, is often overruled for the attain- 
ment of some wise and beneficent end. 
«* Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee ; the remainder of wrath shalt 
thou restrain.” 

Essex did not live to see the problem 
he had been one of the first to propound 
fairly worked out. He died at Essex 
House, on the 14th of September, 
1646. His character has been so im- 
partially summed up by Lord Claren- 
don, that we shall take leave of him, 
and with him, bid adieu to Captain 
Devereux and his labours, in the words 
of the great historian of the Cromwel- 
lian Revolution :— 


“* He was of a rough, proud nature; the 
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most popular man of the kingdom, and the 
darling of the swordmen, His pride and 
ambition were not accompanied by any ill- 
nature; and he had a faithfulness and con- 
stancy in his nature, which always kept him 
religious in matters of trust ; in a word, he 
might be imposed on in his understanding, 
but could not be corrupted by hopes or fears. 
He was, in his friendships, just and constant, 
and would not have practised foully against 
those he took to be enemies. He was more the 
idol of the people than the idolater of them. 
A weak judgment, and a little vanity, will 
hurry a man into as unwarrantable and as 
violent attempts as the most insatiable am- 
bition will do. His vanity disposed him to 
be his Excellency, and his weakness to believe 
he should be General in the Houses as well as 
in the field. The new doctrines and dis- 
tinctions of allegiance, and of the King’s 
power, were too hard for him, and did in- 
toxicate his understanding, and made him 
quit his own to follow theirs, who, he 
thought, wished as well as, and judged bet- 
ter than himself. He was no good speaker ; 
but having sat long in Parliament, and being 
well acquainted with the order of it, spoke 
better there than anywhere else; and was 
always heard with attention and respect, 
and had much authority in the debates.” 


KENT. 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XX. 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


Wuart I have heretofore mentioned of 
the events which followed immediately 
on my father’s death, were all related 
circumstantially to me by MacNaghten 
himself, who used to dwell upon them 
with a most painfully accurate me- 
mory. There was not an incident, 
however slight, there was not a scene 
of passing interest, that did not leave 
its deep impression on him ; and, amid 
all the trials of his own precarious life, 
these were the events which he re- 
curred to most frequently. 

Poor fellow, how severely did he 
reproach himself for calamities that 
no effort of his could avert! How often 
has he deplored mistakes and errors 
which, though they perhaps hastened, 


by no means caused, the ruin that im- 
erilled us. The simple fact was, that 
in his dread of litigation, from which 
almost all his own misfortunes had 
sprung, he endeavoured to conduct 
affairs which required the most acute 
and subtle intelligence to guide. He 
believed that good sense and good in- 
tentions would be amply sufficient to 
divest my father’s circumstances of all 
embarrassment; and when, at last, he 
saw two claimants in the field for the 
property —immense, almost fabulous, 
demands from Fagan—and heard, be- 
sides, that no provision was made for 
my mother, whose marri was ut- 
terly denied and disbelieved—then he 
appears to have lost all self-control 
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altogether, and in his despair to have 
grasped at any expedient that pre- 
senteditself. Oneday, addressing acon- 
fidential letter to Sir Carew O'Moore, 
whom he regarded as the rightful heir 
to the property; the next, adventur- 
ing ,to open relations with Curtis, 
through the mediation of Fagan. 
Every weak point in my mother’s 
ae became, of course, exposed 

y these fruitless communications ; 
while, by his own change of purpose, 
he grew to be distrusted by each in 
turn. 

It was a theme that he avoided 

aking on; but, when questioned 
closely by me, he has owned that Cur- 
tis exercised a kind of sway, a species 
of terror-like influence over him, that 
totally overcame him. 

“Phat old, besotted, crazy intel- 
lect,” said he, “appeared to have re- 
covered freshness and energy with 
prosperity ; and, animated with al- 
most diabolical acuteness, to profit by 
every weakness of my own nature. 
Even Fagan, with all his practised 
craft, had to succumb to the shrewd 
and keen-witted powers of the old 
man; and Crowther owned that all 
his experience of life had not shown 
him his equal in point of intelli. 
gence.” 

A misanthropic bitter spirit gave 
him a vigour and energy that his years 
might have denied him; and there 
was a kind of vindictive power about 
him that withstood all the eflects of 
fatigue and exhaustion. 

The law had now begun its cam- 
paign in right earnest. There were 
two great issues to be tried at bar, 
and a grand question, involving any 
amount of intricacy, for the Chancery 
Court. The subject was the possession 
of a large estate, and every lena cele- 
brity of the day was engaged by one 
side or the other. Of course such an 
event became the general topic of 
discussion in all circles, but more par- 
ticularly in those wherein my father 
had once moved. Alas for the popu- 
larity of personal qualities—how short- 
lived is it ever! Of the many who 
used to partake of his generous hospi- 
tality, and who benefited by his 
friendship, how few could now speak 
even charitably of his acts. Indeed, 
it would appear from the tone in which 
they spoke, that each, even the least 
observant or far-seeing, had long anti- 
cipated his ruin. Such absurd extra- 
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vagance—such pretension! A house 
fit for a sovereign prince, and a reti- 
nue like that of royalty! And then 
the daily style of living—endless pro- 
fusion and waste. The * French con- 
nexion”—none would say marriage— 
also had its share of reprobation. The 
kindly disposed only affected to de- 
plore and grieve over that unhappy 
mistake. ‘The rigidly right seemed to 
read in his own downfall a justice for 
a crime committed; while another 
section, as large as either, ‘* took out” 
their indignation at his insolence in 
having dared to present her to the 
world as his wife! 

And yet, his once warm heart was 
scarcely cold when they said these 
things of him. And so it is to this 
day, and to this hour: the same code 
of morality exists, and the same set 
of moralisers are to be met with 
everywhere. Far be it from me to 
say that faults and follies should pass 
unnoticed and unstigmatised ; but, at 
least, let the truth-teller of to-day not 
have been the tuft-hunter of yester- 
day—let the grave monitor who re- 
bukes extravagance, not once have 
been the Sybarite guest who provoked 
excess—and least of all let us hear 
predictions of ruin from the lips that 
only promised long years of happiness 
and enjoyment. 

Events moved rapidly. The Chan- 
cellor appointed a receivership over 
the property, and an order from the 
Court required that immediate pos- 
session should be taken of the house 
and demesne. My father’s balance at 
his banker’s amounted to some thou- 
sand pounds. This, too, was seques- 
tered by a judge’s order “ awaiting 
proceedings.” An inventory of every 
thing—even to the personal effects of 
my mother—the jewellery she had car- 
ried with her from France—her very 
wardrobe—was taken. ‘The law has a 
most microscopic eye for detail. Car- 
riages, horses, servants’ liveries, were 
numbered—the very cradle, in which 
lay her baby, was declared to belong 
to some unknown owner; and a kind 
of mystical proprietorship seemed to 
float unseen through the chambers 
and corridors of that devoted dwell. 
ing. 

My poor mother!—removed from 
room to room, with good-natured care, 
to spare her the shock of proceedings 
which even her ignorance of the world 
might have taken alarm at! Weak, 
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searcely able to walk—only half con. 
scious of the movement around her— 
asking every moment for explanations 
which none had courage to give her— 
agitated with vague terror—a sense of 
some misfortune lowering over her, 
and each moment nearer—catching at 
a chance word dropped here—eagerly 
watching at every look there —what 
misery, what suffering was yours! 
poor, friendless, forsaken widow. 

Where was MacNaghten, her one 
faithful friend and counsellor? He 
had gone to town early that morning, 
and had not yet returned. One last 
but fruitless effort to induce Curtis to 
come to terms, had led him again to 
seek an interview. Her cousin De 
Gabriac, who had been ill for several 
days, had by a mere accident, from ex- 
pressions picked up by his valet in the 
household, learned the nature of the 
allegation against my mother—that her 
marriage was denied, and my illegiti- 
macy declared. Almost driven to 
madness by what sounded like an out- 
rage to his pride, he had set out for 
Dublin to fasten upon some one—any- 
one—a personal quarrel in the vindica- 
tion of my mother’s honour, Fagan’s 
address was known to him, by frequent 
mention of his name, and thither he 
accordingly hastened. The Grinder 
was from home, but to await his re- 
turn De Gabriac was ushered up stairs 
into the drawing-room, wherean elderly 
man was seated writing at a table. The 
old man lifted his head and slightly 
saluted the stranger, but continued his 
occupation without any further notice, 
and De Gabriac threw himself into a 
chair to wait, with what patience he 
could, for Fagan’s coming. 

There was a newspaper on the table 
and De Gabriac took it up to spell as 
he could the intelligence of the day. 
Almost the very first lines which caught 
his eye, were an announcement of an 
‘* Extensive sale of valuable furniture, 
plate, and householdeffects, late the pro- 
perty of Walter Carew, Esq.” Certain 
enigmatical words that headed the ad- 
vertisement puzzled the foreigner, and 
unable to restrain his eagerness to un- 
ravel their meaning, he advanced to 
the table where the old man was writing, 
and in a polite tone asked him to ex- 
plain what meant such phrases—as ‘‘ Jn 
re,” “ Joseph Curtis, Esq., of Meagh- 
valley House, and others, petition- 
ers.” 

The other, thus addressed, looked 
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from the newspaper to the inquirer, and 
back again to the paper, and then to 
the astonished face of the Frenchman, 
without a word. ‘I have to hope,” 
said De Gabriac, “that nothing in m 
question may appear rude or uncivil. 
merely wished to know ——” 

‘*T’o know who Joseph Curtis is!” 
broke in the old man, quickly, ‘Then 
T’ll tell you, sir. He is the only sur- 
viving son of Robert Harrison Curtis 
and Eleanor Anne, his wife, born at 
Meaghvalley House, in the parish of 
Cappagh, barony of Ivrone, Anno Do. 
mini, 1704, Served in parliament for 
twenty-eight years, and commanded 
the militia of his native county, till de- 
prived of that honour by a rascally go- 
vernment and a perjured viceroy.” 
Here his voice grew loud, and his man. 
ner violent and excited. ** Since when, 
sir, harassed, persecuted, and tortured, 
he has been robbed of his estates, 
stripped of his property, and left 
houseless and friendless—ay, sir, 
friendlessI say,for poverty and want at- 
tract no friendship ; and who would still 
be the victim of knavery and scoun- 
drelism if Providence had not blessed 
him with a clear head as well as a strong 
heart. Such he is, and such he stands 
before you. And now, sir, that I have 
answered your question, will you favour 
me with a reply to mine—what are you 
called ?” 

*‘T am the Count Emile De Ga- 
briac,” said the Frenchman, smiling ; 
**T will spare you the pedigree and the 
birthplace.” 

«* Wisely done, I’ve no doubt, sir,” 
said Curtis, ‘‘if, as I surmise, you are 
the relative of that French lady whom 
I met at Castle Carew.” 

** You speak of my cousin, sir—_Ma. 
dame de Carew.” 

**I do not recognise her as such, 
sir, nor does the law of this country.” 

**How do you mean, sir—not mar- 
ried—is it such you would imply?” 
cried De Gabriac, fiercely. 

‘Never imagine that your foreign 
airs can terrify me, young gentleman,” 
said Curtis, insolently. ‘I’ve seen 
you in your own country, and know 
well the braggadocio style you can as- 
sume. Ifyou ask me for information 
do so with the manner that beseems in- 
can If you are for a quarrel it’s not 

oe Curtis will balk your good inten- 
tions.” 

*¢ Poor old fool,” said De Gabriac, 
contemptuously. “If you had a grand. 
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son, or a nephew to answer for your 
insolence - 

** But, I have neither—I want 
neither ; I am ready, willing, and able 
to defend my own honour, and this is 
exactly what I suspect you are unable 
to say.” 

** But you do not suppose that I can 
eross a weapon with the like of you!” 
said De Gabriac, with an insolent 
laugh. 

“© You wouldn’t be a Frenchman if 
you hadn’t a subterfuge to escape a 
meeting!” cried Curtis, with a most 
taunting impertinence of manner. 

** This is pushing insolence too far, 
old man,” said De Gabriac, barely able 
to restrain himself. 

* And yet not far enough, it would 
seem, to prompt you to an act of man- 
hood. Now hear me, Monsieur Count. 
Iam no admirer of your country, nor 
its ways; but this I will say, thata 
French gentleman, so far as I have 
seen of them, was always ready to re- 
sent an insult; and, whenever a slight 
was passed by unnoticed, the presump- 
tion ever was, that he who endured it 
was not a gentleman. Is it to some such 
explanation you wish to conduct me in 
the present case ?” 

A contemptuous exclamation and a 
glance of ineffable disdain was all the 
reply the Count vouchsafed to this out- 
rageous appeal, and probably by no 
means could he so effectually have 
raised the old man’s anger. Any al- 
lasion to his age, to the infirmities that 
pertained to it, he bore always with the 
greatest impatience; but to suppose 
that his time of life placed him beyond 
self-vindication was an insult too great 
to be endured, and he would have 
braved any peril to avenge it. His 
sudden access to wealth, far from allay- 
ing the irritability of his nature, had 
increased and exaggerated them all. 
The insolence of prosperity was now 
added to the querulous temperament 
that narrow fortune had engendered, 
and the excitement of his brain was 
little short of actual frenzy. To what 
extent of outrage passion might have 
carried him there is no saying, for 
he was already hurriedly advancing 
towards the Count when the door 
opened and Polly Fagan entered. She 
had overheard from an adjoining room 
the words of high altercation, and re- 
cognising Curtis as one of the speakers, 
determined at any cost to interfere. 

** I am sure, sir,” said she, address. 
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ing the old man, while she curtsied 
deeply to the stranger, ** that you will 
forgive my intrusion ; but I only this 
moment learned that you were here 
writing, and I thought that probably 
the quiet seclusion of my room would 
suit you better—may I make bold to 
offer it to you ?” 

«Thanks, madam, but will you 
leave ; this is quite to my taste,” said 
he, stiffly. 

*¢ Tt is so comfortable, sir, and looks 
out upon our little garden!” said 
Polly, coaxingly. 

*««[ am certain, madam, that it has 
every attraction, and only needs your 
presence there to be incomparable.” 

‘* Nay, sir,” said she, laughing, ‘I'll 
not take your inuendo save inits flatter- 
ing sense.” 

“TI never flatter, madam, for [ 
wouldn’t try to pass on another the base 
coinage I'd reject myself. Others, how- 
ever,” and herehe glanced towards the 
Frenchman, “ may not have these scru- 
ples ; and I am sure the charms of your 
apartment will be fully appreciated else- 
where.” 

Polly blushed deeply, not the less 
so that the Frenchman's eyes were 
bent upon her during the delivery of 
the speech with evident admiration. 

*« If mademoiselle would permit me, 
even as a sanctuary,” began the Count. 

** Just so, Miss Polly,” broke in 
Curtis ; *‘ let him take refuge there, as 
he tells you, for he feels very far from 
at ease in my company.” 

Polly’s quick intelligence read in 
these few words the real state of the 
case; and, resolved, at all hazards, to 
prevent untoward Seandiaeen she 
made a sign to the Frenchman to fol- 
low her, and left the room. 

It was in vain that the old man re- 
seated himself at the writing-table ; 
all his efforts at composure were fruit- 
less, and he muttered to himself threats 
of vengeance and imprecations, till he 
worked his mind up toa state of un- 
governable fury. It was in the very 
paroxysm of this passion, and while he 
was pacing the chamber with hasty 
steps, that Fagan entered. 

** Nothing unpleasant has occurred, 
sir, I trust,” exclaimed the Grinder, as 
he beheld the agitated face, and watched 
the lips that never ceased to mutter 
unintelligibly. 

** Tell me, sir,” cried he, advanc- 
ing up to Fagan, and placing one 
hand upon his shoulder—< tell me, 
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sir, what is there in my age and ap. 
pearance that should exclude me from 
exacting the satisfaction in vogue 
amongst gentlemen? I ask you, sir, in 
plain language—and you have a right 
to answer me, for it was in your house 
and under your roof that I have re. 
ceived this outrage—where and what is 
my disqualification ?” 

*¢ Pray explain yourself, Mr. Curtis. 
I trust I haven't heard you aright, and 
that any one had dared to offend you 
within these walls !” 

‘* Yes, sir, in the very room where 
we stand, not half an hour ago, an in- 
solent scoundrel of a foreigner —a 
French lackey —a hair-dresser, per- 
haps—has had the insolence to talk to 
me, a gentleman of fortune and posi- 
tion, a man whose estate places him in 
the first rank of this country’s gentry. 
You said so yesterday. Don’t deny it, 
sir, I quote your own very words,” 

“I am most ready and willing to 
repeat them, Mr. Curtis,” said Fagan 
humbly ; ‘¢ pray go on.” 

**You said yesterday,” continued 
Curtis, “in the presence of two others, 
** that except Lord Kiltimon’s, there 
was not so large a property in the 
country; did you, sir, or did you 
not ?” 

“*T certainly did say so, sir.” 

** And now, sir, you would go back 
of it—you had some reservation, some 
qualifying something or other, I'll be 
bound; but I tell you, Mr. Anthony 
Fagan, that though these habits may 
suit an apple-stall in Mary’s-abbey, 
they are unbecoming when used in the 

resence of men of rank and fortune. 

believe that is plain speaking, sir; I 
trust there may be no misconception 
of my meaning at least |” 

Fagan was not, either by nature or 
by position, disposed to submit tamely 
to insult; but whether it was from 
some strong reason of policy, or that 
he held Curtis as one not fully respon- 
sible for his words, he certainly took 
no steps to resent his language, but 
rather seemed eager to assuage the 
violence of the old man’s temper. 

*¢ It’s all very well, sir,” said Curtis, 
after listening with considerable show 
of impatience to these excuses; “it’s 
all very well to say you regret this and 
deplore that. But let me tell you 
there are other duties of your station 
beside apologies. You should take 
measures that when persons of my rank 
and station accept the shelter of your 
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roof, they are not brokenin upon by ras- 
cally foreigners, vile adventurers, and 
swindlers! You may be as angry as 
you please, sir, but I will repeat every 
word I have said. Yes, Mr. Fagan; 
I talk from book, sir —I speak with 
knowledge; for when you were serv- 
ing out crab-apples, in a check apron, 
at your father’s stall, I was travelling 
on the Continent as a young gentle. 
man of fortune !” 

‘Until you tell me how you have 
been insulted, and by whom,” said 
Fagan, with some warmth, ‘‘I must 
hope that there is some easily-explained 
mistake.” 

‘«‘Egad! this is better and better,” 
exclaimed Curtis. ‘‘No, sir; you 
mistake me much—you entirely mis- 
understand me. I should most impli- 
citly accept your judgment as to a 
bruised peach or a blighted pear; but 
upon a question of oe onour or 
of outraged feeling, 1 should scarcely 
defer to you so humbly!” and as he 
said these words, with an air of most 
exaggerated self-importance, he put on 
his hat, and left the room, without 
once noticing the respectful salutation 
of the Grinder. 

When Fagan entered his daughter’s 
room, he was surprised at the presence 
of the stranger, whom she presented to 
him as the Count de Gabriac, and who 
had so far profited by the opportunity 
as to have already made a most favour- 
able impression upon the fair Polly. 

Polly rapidly told her father that the 
stranger, while awaiting his return, 
had been accidentally exposed to the 
most outrageous treatment from Cur. 
tis, to shelter him from a continuance 
of which she had offered him the hos« 
pitality of her own apartment. 

«‘ He came in,” resumed she, “ to 
learn some tidings of his cousin’s af. 
fairs, for it appears that law proceed- 
ings of the most rigorous kind are in 
operation, and the poor widow will be 
obliged to leave Castle Carew.” 

Polly spoke with true feelings of res 
gret, for she really now learned for the 
first time that my mother’s position 
was involved in any difficulty, though 
from what precise cause she was still in 
ignorance. 

«* Leave me to speak with the Count 
alone, Polly; I can probably afford 
him the information he seeks.” 

The interview was not of long dura- 
tion ; but Fagan acquitted himself with 
a degree of tact and delicacy that 
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scarcely seemed native to him. It is 
difficult to guess at his real motives in 
the matter. Perhaps he entertained 
some secret doubts that my mother’s 
marriage might one day or other ad- 
mit of proof; perhaps he felt some 
touch of gratitude for the treatment his 
daughter had experienced when a guest 
at Castle Carew. Indeed, he spoke of 
this to the Count with pride and satis- 
faction. Whatever the reasons, he 
used the greatest and most delicate 
reserve in alluding to my mother’s si- 
tuation, and told De Gabriac that the 
proceedings, however rigorous they 
might appear, were common in such 
cases, and that when my mother had 
sufficiently recovered herself to give 
detailed information as to the circum- 
stances of her marriage, there would 
be ample time and opportunity to 
profit by the knowledge. He went 
even farther, and suggested that for 
the present he wished to place his 
little cottage at the Killeries at her 
disposal, until such time as she could 
fix upon a residence more to her taste. 
In fact, both his explanations and his 
offers were made so gracefully and so 
kindly, that De Gabriac assented at 
once, and promised to come to dinner 
on the following day, to complete all 
the arrangements. 

When MacNaghten came to hear of 
the plan he was overjoyed, not only be- 
cause it offered a home to my mother 
in her houseless destitution, but as evi- 
dencing a kind spirit on Fagan’s part, 
from which he augured most favour- 
ably. In fact, the arrangement, while 
relieving them from all present embar- 
rassment, suggested also future hope ; 
and it was now determined, that while 
De Gabriac was to accompany my mo- 
ther to the far west, Dan himself was 
to set out for France, with a variety 
of letters, which might aid him in 
tracing out the story of my father's 
marriage. 

It was at an humble little hotel in 
Stafford-street, a quaint old house 
called “the Hart,” that they passed 
the last evening together before sepa- 
rating. Polly Fagan came over to 
drink tea with my mother, and they 
chatted away in sombre mood till past 
midnight. MacNaghten was to sail 
with an early tide, and they agreed to 
situp till it should be his time todepart. 
Often and often have I heard Dan 
speak ofthat evening. Every incident 
of it made an impression upon his me- 


mory quite disproportioned to their 
non-importance, and he has taken 
pains even to show me where each of 
them sat. The corner where my 
mother's chair stood is now before me, 
and I fancy I can bring up her pale 
young widow’s face, tear-furrowed and 
sad, trying to look interested where, 
with all her efforts, her wandering 
thoughts were ever turning to the 
past, and where by no exertion could 
she keep pace with those ‘ who sor- 
rowed not as she sorrowed.” 

* We did not dare to talk to her of 
the future,” said poor MacNaghten ; 
«‘her grief was too holy a thing to be dis. 
turbed by such thoughts ; but amongst 
ourselves we spoke whisperingly of 
when we were all to meet again, and 
she seemed to listen to us with interest. 
It was strange enough,” remarked he, 
‘* how sorrow had blended all our na- 
tures—differing and discordant, as hea- 
ven knows they were — into some re- 
semblance of a family. I felt towards 
Polly as though she had been my sister, 
and totally forgot that Gabriac be- 
longed to another land and another 
people ; so humanising is the touch of 
affliction |” 

It struck three; and at four o’clock 
Dan was to sail, As he stood up, he 
caught sight of my mother, and saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. 
She made a signal to him to approach, 
and then said, in a fervent whisper— 

** Come and see him before you go,” 
and led the way to the adjoining room, 
where her baby lay asleep. “I know,” 
said she, in broken accents, ‘that you 
will be a friend to him always, but if 
aught were to befall you/ z 

MacNaghten cast his eyes heaven- 
ward, but made no answer. 

“Yes,” cried she, “I have that 
hope ;” and so saying, she knelt down 
beside the little cot to pray. 

‘¢ It was odd,” said he, when telling 
me this, ‘I had never heard words of 
prayer in the French language before ; 
but they struck upon my heart with a 
power and significance I cannot ex- 
plain. Was it some strange inward 
consciousness of the power of Him be- 
fore whom I was standing, and who 
knows every tongue and every people, 
and to whom all hearts are open, let 
their accents be ever so unlike or so 
various? I was in the street,” added 
he, ‘without knowing how I came 
there, for my brain was turning with a 
thousand thoughts.” 
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«« Where to, sir?” said the carman. 

«« The Pigeon-house,” said I, seating 
myself on the vehicle. 

«* Aint you Mr. MacNaghten, sir?” 
asked a large, well-dressed man, in a 
civil voice, as he touched his hat re- 
spectfully to me. 

«‘ That is my name,” replied J. 

«Mr. Daniel MacNaghten, of Gur- 
rah-lynn ?” asked he again. 

‘*When I owned it,” rejoined I, 
trying to smile at a sad recollection. 

‘Then I have a writ against you, 
sir,” continued he, ‘‘and I’m sorry I 
must execute it too.” 

** At whose suit, and for what sum ?” 
asked I, trying to be calm and collected. 
He answered my last question first, 
by saying it was for an acceptance for 
twelve hundred and seventy-six pounds 


Havine already acquainted my reader 
with the source from which I have de- 
rived all these materials of my family 
history, he will not be surprised to 
learn that MacNaghten’s imprisonment 
leaves a blank in this part of my nar- 
rative. All that I know indeed of these 
early years can be told in a few lines. 
My mother repaired with me to the cot- 
tage in the Killeries, to which also came 
De Gabriac shortly after, followed by 
Polly Fagan, whose affection for my 
mother now exhibited itself most re- 
markably. Not vainly endeavouring 
to dam up the current of a grief that 
would flow on, she tried to interest my 
mother in ways and by pursuits which 
were totally new to her, and, conse- 
quently, not coupled’ with painful re- 
collections. She taught her to visit the 
poor in their cabins —to see them in 
the hard struggle of their poverty, 
stoutly confronting fortune day by 
day, carrying the weary load of adver- 
sity, without one hope as to the time 
when they might cease to labour and 
be at rest. These rambles through 
wild and unvisited tracts rewarded 
them well in the grand and glorious 
objects of scenery with which they be- 
came acquainted. It was everlasting 
discovery—now of some land-locked 
little bay, half-hid among its cliffs; 
now some lone island, with its one fa- 
mily for inhabitants, or now some pic- 
turesque bit of inland scenery, with 
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odd; and, after a little pressing, add- 
ed— 

«* At the suit of Joseph Curtis, Esq., 
of Meaghvalley House.” 

*¢ What's to be done?” said I, “I 
cannot pay it.” 

«¢ Come over to Green-street for the 
present, anyhow,” said he civilly ; 
** there are plenty of houses.” 

** No, no; to jail, if I must,” said I, 
boldly. ¢ It’s not myself I was think- 
ing about.” 

Just as day was breaking I passed 
into the prison; and when I thought 
to be looking upon the mountains of 
the bay slowly fading behind me, I 
was ushered into the debtors’ yard, to 
wait till my future dwelling-place 
should be assigned me. 







wood and mountain, and waving grass, 
Occasionally, too, they ventured out 
to sea, either to creep along the coast, 
and peep into the rocky caverns with 
which it is perforated ; or, they would 
set sail for the distant islands of Arran 
—bleak and desolate spots on the wide, 
wild ocean. The charms of landscape, 
in its grandest features, were, how- 
ever, the least of the benefits these ex- 
cursions conferred, at least, on my poor 
mother. She learned, then, to see and 
to feel that the sorrows of life fall uni- 
formly—that few, indeed, are singled 
out for especial suffering, and that the 
load is apportioned to the strength that 
is to bear it. She saw, besides, how 
the hard necessities of existence formed 
in themselves a barrier against the 
wearing influence of grief; the hands 
that must labour for daily bread are 
not wrung in the wild transports of 
misery! It is the law of human na- 
ture, and the claims of the living are 
the counterpoise to the memory of the 
dead. 

Neither her early education nor her 
habits disposed her to any exertion. 
All her ideas of life were circumscribed 
within the limits of certain pleasures 
and enjoyments. From her infancy 
she had never known any other care 
than how to make time pass swiftly 
and agreeably; now she had to learn 
the more rewarding lesson, that life can 
be profitably passed, and to this task 
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she addressed herself, I believe, with a 
hearty earnestness, 

It is only by estimating the change 
which took place in her character at 
this time, and which marked it during 
the short remainder of her life, that I 
am led to speculate upon the cause. 
Her days were passed in intercourse 
with the peasantry, whom, at last, she 
began to understand, through all the 
difficulties of their strange tempera- 
ment, and all the eccentricities of their 
habits. There was not a cabin for 
miles round, with every one of whose 
inmates she was not acquainted, and of 
whose joys and sorrows, whose hopes 
and cares, she was not, in some shape, 
the participator. 

When the sea was too rough, and 
the weather too wild for the fishermen 
to venture out, she was constantly 
amongst them with some material for 
home occupation; and it was curious to 
see those fingers, which had never been 
used to harder toil than the mock la- 
bour of the embroidery frame, inge- 
niously moving through the mazes of a 
fishing-net, while, in s foreign Eng- 
lish, she would relate some story of her 
Breton countrymen, certain to inte- 
rest those who sat admiringly around 
her. 

How singular it is that the experience 
and the habits which are destined to 
guide us through the great trials of 
life are frequently acquired in scenes 
and amongst people the very opposite 
to those wherein the lesson is to be 
profitable? And yet so it was. In 
exhorting and cheering others she ele- 
vated the tone of her own mind; in sug- 
gesting exertion to the faint-hearted 
she imbibed courage herself; and when 
teaching them to be of good cheer, she 
spoke the language of encouragement 
to herself. Her bodily health, too, kept 

ace with her mental. She who rarely 

d ventured out if the weather 
merely were threatening, could now 
face the stormiest seasons of that wild 
west. The darkest day of winter would 
see her abroad, braving, with an almost 
childish excitement, the beating rain 
and wind, or fighting onward to some 
lone cabin amongst the hills, through 
sleet and snow-drift, undeterred ! 

I have heard but little of the life they 
led within doors, but I believe that the 
evenings were passed pleasantly with 
books and conversation—De Gabriac 
reading aloud, while my mother and 
Polly worked; and thus the winter 





glided easily over, and spring was now 
approaching ere they were well aware 
that so many months had gone by. If 
my mother wondered at times why they 
never heard from MacNaghten, De 
Gabriac and Polly, who were in the 
secret of his mishap, would frame va- 
rious excuses to account for his silence. 
Meanwhile they heard, that such was 
the complication of the law proceedings 
which concerned the estate, so intri- 
cate the questions, and so puzzling, 
that years might pass in litigation ere 
any decision could be come to. A re- 
served offer came at this time from Sir 
Carew O’Moore, to settle some small 
annuity on my mother if she would re- 
linquish all claim to the estate in his 
favour; but Fagan hesitated to acquaint 
her with a proposal which he well knew 
she would reject, and the very fact of 
which must be an insult to her feel- 
ings. This the Grinder commented 
on in a letter to his daughter, while he 
also avowed that as he saw no prospect 
of anything favourable to my mother 
likely to issue from the course of law, 
he must press upon her the necessity 
of her seeking an asylum in her own 
country, and amongst her own friends. 

I have never been able to ascertain 
why my mother herself did not at once 
determine on returning to France after 
my father’s death. Perhaps the altered 
circumstances of her fortune deterred 
her. There might have been reasons, 
perhaps, on the score of her birth. My 
impression is, that De Gabriac had 
quitted the Continent overwhelmed 
with debt, and dared not return there, 
and that as his counsels greatly swayed 
her, she was influenced by whatever 
arguments he adduced. 

So little was my mother acquainted 
with the details of her altered condition 
in life, that she still believed a small 
but secure income remained to her; 
and it was only by a few lines address. 
ed to her, and enclosed in a letter to 
Polly, that she was at length brought 
to see that she was actually without 
means of support for a single day, and 
that hitherto she had been a dependent 
on Fagan’s kindness for a home. 

I believe that this communication was 
not made with any harshness or want 
of feeling ; on the contrary, that it was 
conveyed with whatever delicacy the 
writer could summon to so ungracious 
atask, It is more than probable, be- 
sides, that Fagan would not have made 
it at all, or at least not for a considera- 
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bletime, had henot at that moment been 
invelved in an angry correspondence 
with Polly, who had flatly refused to 
uit my mother, and return home. 
Irritated at this, and driven to extremi- 
ties, he had determined in this last 
course to accomplish his object. 

My mother was so much overwhelm- 
ed by the tidings, that she thought she 
could not have understood them aright, 
and hastened to Polly’s room, with the 
letter in her hand— 

** Tell me,” cried she, ** what this 
means ?—is it possible—can it be true 
—that I am actually a beggar ?” 

Polly read the lines with a flashing 
eye and heightened colour, but never 
uttered a word. 

‘* Speak, Polly, dearest, and relieve 
me of this terrible fear, if you can,” 
cried my mother, passionately. 

‘*T understand what this means,” 
said Polly, crushing the note in her 
hand ; *¢ this is a question that requires 
explanation. You must leave it to me. 
I'll go up to town this evening, and 
before the end of the week I'll be back 
with you. My father is mistaken— 
that’s all; and you have misunderstood 
him !” 

And thus planning, and excusing, 
and contradicting herself, she at last 
succeeded in allaying my mother’s 
fears, and assuring her that it was a 
mere misapprehension, and that a few 
days would suffice to rectify it. 

My mother insisted that Polly should 
not travel alone, and that Gabriac 
should be her companion—an arrange- 
ment to which she acceded with com- 
ee ease and willingness. Had 

-olly Fagan and Gabriac merely met, 
as people meet in society, with no other 
opportunities of knowing each other 
than are presented by the ordinary in- 
tercourse with the world, the great 
likelihood is, that they should have 
conceived for each other a rooted dis- 
like. There was scarcely one single 
subject on which they thought in com- 
mon. They differed in ideas of country 
and people. Their tastes, their preju- 
dices, their ambitions, all took opposite 
directions; and yet such is the effect 
of intimacy, such the consequence of 
daily, hourly communion, that each not 
only learned to tolerate, but even to 
imbibe some of the notions of the other ; 
and an imperceptible compromise was 
at length entered into, by which indi. 
viduality became tempered down, and 
even the broad traits of nationality al- 
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most effaced. The Count came to per- 
ceive, that what he had at first regard- 
ed as coarse and inelegant, was in reality 
the evidence of only a bold and vigo- 
rous spirit, exulting in its own energy, 
and confident of its power ; and Polly 
began to recognise that remarkable 
truth, that a coxeomb need not neces- 
sarily be a coward, and that the most 
excessive puppyism can consort with 
even a chivalrous courage and daring. 
Of these qualities—the very first in 
Polly’s estimation—he had given seve- 
ral proofs in their adventures by sea 
and land, and under circumstances, too, 
where the very novelty of the peril to 
be surmounted might have suggested 
some fear. 

There is a generous impulse usually 
to exalt in our esteem those whom we 
had once held cheaply, when on nearer 
intimacy we discover that we had 
wronged them. We feel as if there 
was a debt of reparation due to them, 
and that we are unjust till we have 
acquitted it. It may chance that now 
and then this honourable sentiment may 
carry us beyond reasonable bounds, 
and that we are disposed to accord 
even more than is due to them. 

I have no means of knowing if such 
were the case here; I can but surmise 
from other circumstances the causes 
which were in operation. It is enough, 
however, if I state, that long before 
Gabriac had passed the limit of admi- 
ration for Polly, she had conceived for 
him a strong sentiment of love; and 
while he was merely exerting those qua- 
lities which are amongst the common 
gifts of his class and his country, she was 
becoming impressed with the notion of 
his vast superiority to all of those she 
had ever met in society. It must be 
taken into account, that his manner 
towards her evinced a degree of respect 
and devotion which, though not over- 
passing the usual observance of good 
manners in France, contrasted very 
favourably with the kind of notice be- 
stowed by country gentlemen upon “the 
Grinder’s daughter.” Those terrible 
traditions of exorbitant interest, those 
fatal compacts with usury, that had made 
Fagan’s name so dreadfully notorious 
in Ireland, were all unknown to Ga- 
briac. He only saw in Polly a very 
handsome girl, of a far more than com- 
mon amount of intelligence, and with 
a spirit daringly ambitious. As the 
favoured friend and companion of his 
cousin, he took it for granted that the 
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peculiar customs of Ireland admitted 
such intimacies between those socially 
unequal, and that there was nothing 
strange nor unusual in seeing” her 
where she was. He, therefore, paid her 
every attention he would have bestowed 
on the most high-born damsel of his 
own court. He exhibited that defe- 
rence which his own language denomi- 
nates homage ; and in fact, long before 
he had touched her affections, he had 
flattered her pride and self-love by a 
courtesy to which she had never, in all 
her intercourse with the world, been 
habituated. 

Perhaps my reader needs not one- 
half of the explanation, to surmise why 
two young people—both good-looking, 
both attractive, and both idle—should, 
in the solitude of a country cottage, 
fall in love with each other. That 
they did so, at all events—she first, and 
he afterwards—is, however, the fact ; 
and now, by the simple-hearted ar- 
rangement of my poor mother—whose 
thoughts had never taken in such a 
casualty—were they to set off together 
as fellow-travellers for Dublin. So 
far, indeed, from even suspecting such 
a possibility, it was only a few days 
previously that she had been deploring 
to Polly her cousin’s fickleness in 
breaking off his proposed marriage in 
France, on the mere ground that his 
absence must necessarily have weak- 
ened the ties that bound him to his 
betrothed. What secret hopes the re- 
velation may have suggested to Polly’s 
mind, is matter that I cannot even 
speculate on. 

It was with a heavy heart my poor 
mother saw them drive from the door, 
and came back to sit down in solitude 
beside the cradle of her baby. It was 
a dark and rainy day of winter; the 
beating of the waves against the rocky 
shore, and the wailing winds, made sad 
chorus together ; and without, as well 
as within, all was cheerless and de- 
pressing. Dark and gloomy as was 
the landscape, it was to the full as 
bright as the scene within her own 
heart; for nowthat she began toarrange 
facts and circumstances together,and to 
draw inferences from them, she saw 
that nothing but ruin lay before her. 
The very expressions of Fagan’s letter, 
80 opposite to the almost submissive 
courtesy of former times, showed her 
that he no longer hesitated to declare 
her the dependent on his bounty. 
*‘ And yet,” cried she, aloud, ‘are 
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these the boasted laws of England? 
Is the widow left to starve ?— is the 
orphan left houseless, except some for- 
mality or other be gone through ? 
To whom descends the heritage of the 
father, while the son is still living ?” 
From these thoughts, which no inge- 
nuity of hers could pierce, she turned 
to others not less depressing. What 
had become of all those who once called 
themselves her husband’s friends? She, 
it is true, had herself lived estranged 
and retired from the world, but Walter 
was everywhere —all knew him, all 
professed to love him. Bitter as in- 
gratitude will ever seem, all its 
poignancy is nothing compared to the 
smart it inflicts when practised towards 
those who have gone from us for ever ; 
we feel then as though treachery had 
been added tothe wrong. “Oh!” cried 
she, in her anguish, ‘how have they 
repaid him, whose heart and hand 
were ever open to them?” A flood of 
recollections, long dammed up by the 
habits of her daily life, and the little 
cares by which she was environed, 
now swept through her mind, and from 
her infancy and her childhood, in all 
its luxurious splendour, to her present 
destitution, each passage of her exist- 
tence seemed revealed before her. The 
solitude of the lonely cottage suggest- 
ing such utter desolation, and the 
wild and storm-lashed scene without 
adding its influence to her depression, 
she sat for some time still and un- 
moved, like one entranced; and then 
springing to her feet, she rushed out 
into the beating rain, glad to exchange 
the conflict of the storm for that more 
terrible war that waged within her. 
Like one flying from some terrific 
enemy, she ran with all her speed to- 
wards the shore. The sea was now 
breaking over the rocks with tremen- 
dous force, and sending vast clouds of 
spray high into the air, while whole 
sheets of foam were wildly tossed about 
by the wind. ‘Through these she strug- 
gled on; now stumbling or falling, as 
her tender feet yielded to the sharp 
rocks, till she reached a little promon- 
tory over the sea, on which the waves 
struck with all their force; and there, 
with streaming hair and dripping gar- 
ments, she sat braving the hurricane, 
and in a wild paroxysm of imagined 
heroism, daring Fortune to her worst, 
Physical ills are as nothing to those 
that make the heart their dwelling- 
place, and to her there seemed an un- 
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speakable relief in the thundering crash 
of the storm, as compared with the 
desolate silence of her lonely house. 
The whole of that day saw her ‘on 
the self-same spot; and there was she 
discovered at nightfall by some fisher- 
men, propped up in a crevice of the 
rock, but cold and scarcely conscious. 
They all knew her well, and with the 
tenderest care they carried her to her 
cottage. Even before they reached it 
her mind began to wander, and wild 
and incoherent words dropped from 
her. ‘That same night she was seized 
with fever ; the benevolent but simple 
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people about her knew not what to do; 
the nearest medical aid was many miles 
off; and when it did arrive, on the fol- 
lowing morning, the malady had already 
attacked the brain. 

The same sad short series of events 
so many have witnessed, so many have 
stood by, with breaking hearts, now 
occurred. To wild delirium, with 
all its terrible excesses, succeeded the 
almost more dreadful stupor; and to 
that again the brief lucid moment of 
fast-ebbing life; and then came the 
sleep that knows no waking—and my 
mother was at rest ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE VILLAGE OF REICHENAU, 


I must now ask of my reader to clear 
at a bound both time and 1 and 
stand beside me some years later, and 
in a foreign land. 

The scene is at the foot of the Splugen 
Alps, in a little village begirt with 
mountains, every crag and eminence of 
which is surmounted by a ruined cas- 
tle. There isa grandeur and solem- 
nity in the whole landscape, not alone 
from its vast proportions, but from the 
character of impregnability suggested 
by those fastnesses and the grey sad-co- 
loured tint of hill and verdure around. 

There is barely space for the village 
in the narrow glen, which is traversed 
by twostreams—theone, yellow, turbid, 
and sluggish; the other, sparkling, 
bright, and impetuous. ‘These are the 
Rhines, which, uniting below the vil- 
lage of Reichenau, form that noble 
river, whose vine-clad cliffs and castled 
crags are lyrical in every land of Eu- 
rope. 

I scarcely know a spot through- 
out the whole Continent more typical 
of isolation and retirement than this. 
There isnoentrance toit from the north, 
save by a wooden bridge over the tor- 
rent ; towards the south it is only ac- 
cessible by the winding zig-zag of the 
«‘ Via Mala ;” east and westward, rise 
gigantic mountains untraversed by even 
the chamois-hunter, and yet there is no 
appearance of that poverty and desti- 
tution so usually observable in remote 
and unvisited tracts. Many of the 
houses are large and substantially built, 
some evince alittle architectural preten- 
sion, in the way of ornament, and one 
which occupies a little terrace above the 


river, has somewhat the air of a cha- 
teau, and in its windowed roof and 
moated gardens shows that it aspired 
to the proud distinction of a seignorial 
residence. 

It might be difficult to ascertain how 
an edifice of this size and pretension 
came to be built in such a place; at the 
time I speak of, it was a school, and 
a modest-looking little board affixed 
to a pear-tree at the gate, announced 
«‘The Academy of M. Jost.” In my 
boyish eyes, this chateau, its esplanade 
above the stream, the views it em- 
braced, and the wild, luxuriant orchard 
by which it was begirt, comprised an 
amount of magnificence and beauty, 
such as no stretch of imagination could 
surpass. In respect to its picturesque 
site, my error was probably not great ; 
the mountain scene, in all its varied tints 
of season and sunlight, is still before 
me, nor can I remember one whose im- 
pression is more pleasing. 

The chateau, for so it was called, 
lost nothing in my estimation by any 
familiarity with its details. I only 
knew of the large school-room with its 
three windows that opened on the ter- 
race, the smaller chamber where the 
classical teacher held his more select 
audience, and a littleden, fitted up with 
cases of minerals, insects, and stuffed 
birds, which was denominated M. 
Jost’s cabinet, and where that worthy 
man sat, weeks, months, I believe 
years long, miscroscope in eye, examin- 
ing the intricate anatomy of beetles, or 

ring over some singular provisions 
in the eyelids of moths. Save when 
**brought up” for punishment, we 
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rarely saw him. Entirely engrossed 
with his own pursuits, he seldom be- 
stowed a thought upon us ; and when, 
by any untoward incident, such as 
T have alluded to, we were thrust into 
his notice, the presence of a strange- 
looking butterfly—a brilliant, dragon- 
moth—aspider even, would becertain to 
divert his thoughts into a new channel, 
and ourselves and our derelictions be 
utterly forgotten. Need I say, that 
no culprit ever appeared in the dock 
without some such recommendation to 
mercy, nor was there one of us ever 
unprepared with some specimen of 
the insect tribe, ready to be produced 
at any moment of emergency ? 

It is but fair to say, that the other 
masters — there were but two —were 
singularly forbearing and indulgent. 
M. Gervois, who “taught” the little 
boys, wasa quaint-looking, venerable old 
gentleman, with a queue, and who wore 
on féte-days a ribbon in his button- 
hole. He was, it was said, originally 
a French noble of large fortune, but 
who had lost everything by the extra- 
vagance of an only son, and had sought 
out, in voluntary exile, this remote 
spot to end his days in. His manners 
were always marked with a tinge of 
proud reserve which none ever in- 
fringed upon, nor, out of school-hours, 
did any one ever presume to obtrude 
upon his retirement. 

The classical teacher was a foreigner, 
we knew not of what nation ; we called 
him sometimes a Pole, now a Spaniard, 
now an Irishman—for all these nation- 
alities only to us expressed distant and 
unknown lands. He was small, al- 
most to dwarfishness, and uniformly 
dressed in a suit of peculiarly-coloured 
brown cloth ; his age might have been 
fifty, sixty, or even more, for there 
was little means of deciphering the 
work of time in a face sad and care- 
worn, but yet unwrinkled, and where 
sorrow had set its seal in early life, but 
without having worn the impress any 
deeper by time. Large spectacles of 
blue glass concealed his eyes, of which, 
the story ran, one was sightless ; and his 
manner was uniformly quiet and pa- 
tient—extending to every one the ut- 
most limit of forbearance, and accept. 
ing the slightest efforts to learn as evi- 
dences of a noble ambition. ‘To my- 
self he was more than generous—he 
was truly and deeply affectionate. I 
was too young to be one of his class, 
but he came for me each morning to 
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fetch me to the school, for I did not 
live at the Chateau, but at a small, 
two- storied house abutting against 
the base of the mountain. There we 
lived ; and, now, let me explain who 
we were. 

But a peep within our humble sit- 
ting-room will save both of us much 
time. I have called it hamble—I might 
have used a stronger word, for it was 
poor almost to destitution. The wood- 
en chairs and table; the tiled floor ; 
the hearth, on which some soaked 
branches of larch are smoking; the 
curtainless window, as well as the utter 
absence of even the very cheapest ap- 

liances of comfort, all show indigence. 

Vhile a glance at the worn form and 
hollow cheek of her who now bends 
over the embroidery-frame, attests 
that actual want of sustenance is there 
written. Haggard and thin as the 
features are, it needs no effort to be- 
lieve that they once constituted beauty 
of a high order. The eye, now sunken 
and almost colourless, was once flash- 
ing in its brilliancy ; and that lip, in- 
drawn and livid, was full and rounded 
like that of a Grecian statue. Even 
yet, amidst all the disfigurement of a 
coarse dress, the form is graceful, and 
every motion and gesture indicate a 
culture that must have been imbibed 
in a very different sphere. 

How I have her before me at this 
instant, as, hearing my childish foot- 
step at the door, she pulls the string to 
admit me, and then turning from her 
frame, kneels down to kiss me. Mon- 
sieur Joseph, for so is the Latin mas- 
ter called, stands just within the door- 
way, as if waiting to be invited to 
come farther. 

«And how has he been to-day—a 
good boy?” asks she. 

M. Joseph smiles, and nods his 
head. 

‘*I’m glad of it; Jasper will always 
behave well. He will know that to do 
right is a duty, and a duty fulfilled is 
a blessing. What says M. Gervois— 
is he content too ?” 

* Quite so,” I reply. He said I 
knew my hymn perfectly ; and that if 
I learned the two pages that he showed 
me, off by heart, I should be made 
“elite” of my class. 

** And what will that be ?” 

**T shall be above them all, and 
they must salute me when we meet out 
of school, and in play hours.” 

**Let them do so in affection, but 
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not for coercion, Jasper; he who is 
cleverer than his fellows ought to be 
humbler, if he would be as happy.” 

** Quite true, Polly; quite true: 
you never said anything more just. 
‘The conscious power of intellect tells 
its possessor of his weakness as well as 
of his strength, Jasper, my child, be 
humble,” 

** But when I said humble,” broke 
in he again, ‘I meant in self-esteem, 
for there is a kind of pride that sus- 
tains and elevates us.” 

Mon. Joseph only sighed gently, but 
never spoke. 

After a few words like these, I was 
usually dismissed to my play-room, a 
little corner eked out of an old tower 
which had been accidently joined to 
the house after it was built ; but which 
to me was a boon unspeakable, for 
it was all my own; but can I revel in 
the delight of that isolation which each 
afternoon saw me enjoy? I would 
briefly tell my reader, if so be that he 
need the information, that she who in 
that worn attire bends over her task, is 
Polly Fagan, and that Mon. Joseph is 
no other than her old acquaintance Joe 
Raper ! 

De Gabriac had married Polly se- 
cretly, Joe Raper alone being admitted 
to their confidence. For months long 
they had watched for some favourable 
opportunity of breaking the event to 
the old man; and at last, worn out by 
care and anxiety, Polly could refrain 
no longer, but made the avowal her- 
self, and, in a few brief words, told her 
fault and her sorrow. 

The Grinder heard her with the 
stern impassiveness that he ever could 
summon in any dread emergency. He 
had that species of courage that can 
surmount every peril, only let its full 
extent be known; and although it was 
true that the announcement of the 
loss of all he was worth in the world 
would have been lighter tidings than 
those he now listened to, he heard her 
to the end without interruption. There 
was that in his calm, cold face, which 
smote her to the very heart—the very 
way he drew back his hand, as she 
tried to grasp it in her own, was a 
shock to her; and, ere she finished her 
sad story, her voice was broken, and 
her lips tremulous. 

Terrible conflict was it between fa- 
ther and child! between two natures, 
each proud as the other—each, bold, 
stern, and unforgiving ! 
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«‘ The date of this event?” asked he, 
as she concluded. 

«* The ninth of October.” 

«« Where ?” 

«* At a chapel in Cullenswood-ave- 
nue. 

*¢ Who witnessed it ?” 

** Raper.” 

*¢ Any other ?” 

** No other.” 

“The ninth of October fell on a 
Tuesday: it was then, or the day 
after, that I gave you a diamond clasp, 
a present.” 

‘It was.” 

** Who performed this ceremony ?” 

‘«* A priest, but 1 am not at liberty 
to tell his name; at least, without the 
assurance of your forgiveness.” 

«* Then do not tell it! The man is 
still living ?” 

‘* T believe so.” 

‘© And your husband— where is 
he ?” 

**In the city. He is waiting but 
to be received by you ere he return to 
France to arrange his affairs in that 
country.” 

*«* He need not long delay his depar- 
ture, then—tell him so.” 

‘* You forgive us, then?” cried she, 
almost bursting with gratitude. 

** No!—never |” 

‘* Not forgive us !—not acknowledge 
us |” 

«* Never! never!” reiterated he, 
with a thick utterance, that sounded 
like the very concentration of passion. 
The words seemed to have a spell in 
them to conjure up a feeling in her 
who heard as deeply powerful as in him 
who spoke them. 

«*Am I no longer your daughter, 
sir?” asked she, rising and drawing 
herself to her full height before him. 

*¢ You are a countess, madam,” said 
he, with a scornful irony; “I am but 
an humble man, of obscure station and 
low habits. I know nothing of nobi- 
lity, nor of its ways.” 

**T ask again, do you disown me?” 
said she, with a voice as calm and col- 
lected as his own. 

‘* For ever, and ever,” said he, waving 
his hand, as though the gesture was to 
be one of adieu. ‘¢ You are mine no 
longer, you had ceased to be so ere I 
knew it. Go to your home, if you 
have one; here you are but an in- 
truder—unasked, unwished for !” 

‘Bitter words to part with! but 
hear me, sir. He who has joined his 
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lot to mine should not pay the penalty 
of my fault. Against Aim you can 
bear no malice. He, at least, does 
not merit the reproach you have cast 
on me. Will you see him— may he 
speak with you ?” 

«¢ Whenever he pleases—provided it 
be but once. I will not be impor- 
tuned.” 

*¢ You will bear in mind, sir, that he 
is a man of birth and station, and that 
to his ears words of insult are a 
stranger.” 

¢] will treat him with all the defe- 
rence] owe to his rank, and to the part 
he has performed towards myself,” said 
Fagan, slowly. 

“It were, perhaps, better then that 
you should not meet ?” 

«Tt were, perhaps, better so!” 

** Good-bye, sir. Ihave no more to 
say.” 

*¢ Good-bye, madam. Tell Raper I 
want to speak to him as you pass out.” 

With Raper the interview was 
briefer still. Fagan drily informed his 
old follower that he no longer needed 
his services. And although Joe heard 
the words as a criminal might have 
listened to those of his last sentence, 
he never uttered a syllable. Fagan 
was brief, though bitter. He re- 


roached him with the long years he 
fad sheltered him beneath his roof, 
He 
spoke of him as one who had eaten 
the bread of idleness, and repaid an 


and reviled him for ingratitude ! 


existence of ease by treachery. Once, 
and only once, did the insulting lan- 
guage he lavished on him seem to 
sting him beyond further endurance. 
It was when Fagan said— 

«* You think me in your power, sir ; 
you fancy that amid that mass of rub- 
bish and confusion my affairs have 
been involved in, that you alone can 
be the guide. But I tell you here 
now, that were it even so, I'd rather 
heap them on the fire, and stand forth 
a beggar to the world, than harbour 
within my doors a man like you!” 

The struggle that it cost poor Joe 
to hear this, without reply, was great ; 
but a sense of the deference that 
throughout a long life he had ever 
rendered to his master, overpowered 
all considerations of self. He, indeed, 
felt that he had been wronged; he 
knew all the injustice of the reproach; 
but he also bethought him of the 
many years in which that house had 
been his home, and.that hearth his 
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own. He was not one to remember 
what he had rendered in return, nor 
think of the long existence of toil by 
which he had earned his livelihood. 
The settled humility, which was the 
basis of his whole character, made him 
esteem himself as one whose station 
excluded all thought of those relations 
that exist between members of the 
same community; and that his con- 
duct should be arraigned argued that 
his acts possessed a degree of im- 
portance he had never attributed to 
them. 

He heard Fagan, therefore, through- 
out, without any effort at reply; and, 
heaving a faint sigh, withdrew. 

I have no means of knowing how 
Gabriac behaved in this trying emer- 
gency. All that I have heard came 
from Raper; and poor Joe was neither 
shrewd in his observation of character, 
nor quick to appreciate motives. The 
Count decided at once on a return to 
the Continent; perhaps he thought 
there might arise some chance of re- 
conciliation with the father, if Polly, 
for a timeat least, were withdrawn from 
his sight—perhaps, too, some hope 
there might be of arrangement of his 
own affairs. Raper was also to accom- 
pany them, in the prospect of finding 
some clerkship in an office, or some em- 
ployment in a mercantile house abroad, 
where his knowledge of languages 
might be available. At all events, his 
protection and companionship would 
be useful to Polly, whenever the Count 
would be compelled to absent himself 
from home; and lastly, the funds for 
the enterprise were all supplied by 
Joe, who contributed something under 
four hundred pounds, the savings of a 
whole life of labour! 

As for Polly, to the humblest orna- 
ment she had ever worn, to the mean- 
est gift she had received in childhood— 
she left all behind her. Her jewels 
were worth some thousands—her ward- 
robe was even splendid ; but she went 
forth without a gem, and with barely 
what sufficed her in dress. 

« And what is this?” said the Count, 
half disdainfully touching with his foot 
what seemed to be an oblong basket of 
coloured straw. 

‘Poor Josephine’s baby!” said 
Polly, with eyes swimming in tears. 

** And is he,*is she—whichever it be 
—to form one of the party?” asked 
he, angrily. 


**Can you ask it, Emile? You re- 
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member the last words she ever spoke 
to us, on the morning we left the Kil- 
leries.”” 

«‘ That unlucky journey !” muttered 
he; but fortunately not loud enough 
for her to catch the words. 

‘* The little fellow will soon be able 
to walk, and to mutter some words ; he 
will be company for me when you are 
away !” said she, sorrowfully. 

«* L’Ami Joseph ought to fill up that 
void,” said De Gabriac, laughing. 
«*T think myself the very paragon of 
husbands to accede to the arrange- 
ment !” 


THOMAS 


We have seldom met a book which 
presented such difficulties to a re- 
viewer as these new volumes of Moore. 
The interest is not sustained as in the 
former series of Lord John Russell’s 
work, by a memoir, or by letters, in 
which Moore is the single object 
brought before the mind. We have 
not here the sort of revelation, which 
has for every one its charm, of the mys- 
terious processes, by which, as far as he 
himself is conscious of them, a poet’s 
mind is built up—whether in solitude 
or in society—whether thought of in 
the circle of his family and immediate 
friends, or in the bustle of busy life and 
its interruptions. We should wish to 
be able to place the poet before us as 
the central, almost as the single object 
of contemplation; all around himn— 
whether much or little—whether calm 
or agitated, having its importance for 
us from its felt relation to him. What- 
ever variety of circumstance may be 
brought before us, we demand, with 
more rigour from the biographer than 
from the dramatist, something of 
unity on which the mind may rest. 
To render a narrative even intel- 
ligible, its incidents must be subor- 
dinated to some law — there must ve 
some actual, or some imagined pur- 

ose. The persons and characters 

rought before us must be such as we 
can understand— must be grouped 
together, if it were but to aid the me- 


* “ Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore.” Edited by the Right Hon. 
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Strange words were these for her to 
hear—nor, indeed, could she penetrate 
their meaning ; but Polly's cares at that 
moment gave little time for thought, 
for every detail of preparation was left 
to her. Raper, it is true, did his 
utmost to aid her, but already De 
Gabriac had assumed a manner of 
superiority and command towards Joe, 
which greatly embarrassed Polly, and 
compelled her to use every means of 
keeping them apart. 

Thus were they started on the sea of 
life — does it need much foresight to 
predict the voyage ? 








mory; must have some bearing on the 
main subject of our thought—in this 
case the poet himself—else they soon 
fade away into utter blankness, what- 
ever their momentary brilliancy may 
be. We feel it to be our own defect 
of imagination which renders us un- 
able to regard as in one picture, and 
as the adjuncts of one central figure, 
the almost infinite variety of persons, 
whose names are not absolutely unfa- 
miliar, though no associations are 
united with them in our mind. Moore’s 
diary, though pretty regularly kept, 
was but the jotting down each day such 
memoranda of each day's incidents as 
fell in with the works he was at the mo- 
ment projecting, or as might be after. 
wards worked into some narrative of 
his life. For instance, in the part of 
the diary of which we gave an account 
in January last,t we find a good deal 
of the material which re-appeared, not 
without much essential change, in the 
life of Sheridan; anda good deal also, 
which supplied the more finished nar. 
rative of the period of his own life to 
which it related, in the prefaces to the dif- 
ferent sections of his collected works. 
The portion at present brought before 
the public gives his diary from August, 
1819, to October, 1825, six years of 
life—from 40 to 46. His mind was in 
its fullest vigour; but from circum. 
stances connected with his sources of 
income, at all times precarious, and now 
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rendered difficult by debt — our poet 
being compelled to jabour, not alone to 
support his family, but to extricate 
himself from difficulties—the task-work 
in which he was engaged was not al- 
ways of the most genial kind. We 
have no thought of following Moore 
through the Slough of Despond, which 
Irish polities are and ever have 
been. How far we may agree, or how 
far we may differ from him on these 
matters, must be a subject wholly un- 
important to our readers ; at all events, 
such subjects are discussed more plea- 
santly without the kind of disquisition 
into which Moore’s prose works would, 
if we did not, as far as we can, avoid 
the topic, necessarily lead us. 

Moore’s plans were wholly unfixed, 


by the pecuniary embarrassments of 


which we gave an account in our 
number for January last. To avoid 
Jaw processes, affecting his personal li- 
berty, while his affairs were in a course 
of arrangement, it was necessary that 
he should reside at safe distance from 
the Scilla and more fearful Charybdis 
of the Chancery and the Admiralty, 
whose dogs were beginning to bark 
loud and long. Holyrood Tlouse was 
thought of: a poet might, it was 
thouzht, find a place of resting there; it 
was safe from tlic visits of the process. 
server, but it had its own inconve.- 
niencies. Moore had letters from learn- 
ed professors, saying how pleasanta per- 
son he was, and how glad they should 
be of his arrival amongst them. Moore 
was, no doubt, a pleasant person, but 
so were not they. What was good in 
each was not of a kind that could 
be expected well to assimilate, and we 
are not sorry that Moore did not cross 
the Border. 

The autumn of 1819 was passed on 
the Continent. The entries in Moore’s 
journal, of the latter days of August 
of that year, mention his preparations 
for dep: arture, and e: arly in Se eee 
we have the following entries 


“Saturday, 4th. Set off with Lord 
Join Russell in his carriage, at seven; 
breakfasted, and arrived at Dover to dinner 
at seven o'clock; the journey very agree- 
able. Lord John mild and sensible; took 
off Talma very well. Mentioned Buona- 
parte having instructed Talma in the part 
of Nero; correcting him for being in such 
a bustle in giving his orvers, and telling him 
that they ought to be given c: ilmly, as com- 
ing from a person used to sovereignty. Told 
me an epigram of Lord Holland's, on one of 


the two candidates for Bedfordshire saying 
in his address, that the memory of his strug- 
gle would exist to the end of time :— 


“* When this earth to the work of destruction shall 
bend, 
And the seasons be ceasing to roll, 
How surprised will old Time be to see, at his end, 
The state of the Bedfordshire poll!’ 


“We mentioned several jeux d’esprit of 
this kind: ‘Why did you kick me down 
stairs?” Dr. Johnson's ‘ Come, my lad, and 
drink some beer ;’ and I quoted the follow- 
ing on Casar Colclough’s taking boat at 
Luggelaw to follow the hounds :— 


***Coesarem vehis et fortunas.’ 


“*When meaner souls the tempest struck with awe, 
Undaunted Colclough cross'd at Luggelaw ; 
And said to boatmen, shivering in their rags, 
You carry Cesar and his—saddle bags!’ 


“Talked a good deal of politics. Lord 
John much more moderate in his opposition 
than the duke and Lord Tavistock. The 
duke and duchess arrived about an hour or 
two after us: drank tea with them. 

“5th. Breakfasted with the duke and 
duchess, and sailed at ten: rough but quick 
passage. Got to Calais at one. Woolriche, 
who goes as the duke’s physician, made one 
of the party. All dined together at Quillac’s, 
and in the evening Woolriche and I went to 
the Spectacle. 

“6th. Breakfasted with the duke and 
duchess, and took leave of them: they are 
going for the Rhine. Woolriche very sorry 
I was not going on with them; and Lord 
John told me afterwards that the duchess 
said she ‘wished they had some one with 
them, like Mr. Moore, to be agreeable when 
they got to their inn in the Pevening.’ A 
good dcal of conversation on the way. By- 
the-bye, the duke mentioned at breakfast a 
good story Sheridan used tv tell of one of his 
constituents (I believe) saying to him, ‘ Oh, 
sir, things cannot go on in this way; there 
must be a reform ; we, poor electors, are not 
paid properly at all.’ Lord John mentioned 


Mr. Fox's speech on the scrutiny as‘full of 


legal knowledge and argument. A good 
mot (of Madame de Cuigny's, I believe) 
about some woman who had red hair and all 
its attendant ill consequences, and of whom 
some one said that she was very virtuous : Oui, 
elle est comme Samson, elle a toutes ses forces 
dans ses cheveux. Madame de Coigny has a 
very bad voice ; she said once, Je n'ai qu'une 
voix contre moi—cest la mienne. Lunched 
at Breteuil, where were two very pretty girls. 
Got on to Abbeville, where we slept. 

“7th. Breakfasted at a wretched house 
at Piequigny : arrived at Chantilly before 
eight in the evening, where we dined. Lord 
John talks of staying a fortnight at Paris, 
having to consult Barillon’s papers for a se- 
cond edition of his ‘ Life of Lord Russell.’ 
Hauterive, who has the care of these papers, 
was very uucivil to him on a former occasion 


when he applied for a sight of them. ‘The 
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same person refused to let Mackintosh see 
some papers for his history, and afterwards 
boasted to the Duke of Wellington of his 
having done so. Upon the duke replying 
that he thought Mackintosh might have been 
allowed to see them, this fellow said, Mais, 
milord, il la écrire une histoire Whig, et moi 


je suis Monarchique, et vous aussi. Lord 


John will, after a fortnight’s stay, take me 
over the Alps; but he goes by Mont Cenis, 
on his way to Genoa, so that I shall lose the 
sight of the Simplon, which will be impas- 
sable on my return. Slept at Chantilly. 

“8th. Arrived at Paris between two and 
three o'clock: went to the Hotel Breteuil, 
and took the same rooms Rogers and I were 
in two years ago, with the addition of an- 
other bedroom, for which, between us, we pay 
eight napoleons a-week. Dined at Beau- 
villiers’, and went in the evening to the 
Opera; Fernando Cortez, by Spontini: ad- 
mirable music. The ballet, La Servante 
Justifice. Had met in walking before din- 
ner Lord Rancliffe, Lord Auckland, Ward, 
Lady Granard, and some other acquaint- 
ances. Ward walked for some time with 
us in the Tuilleries, and pumped up some 
clever things, but the effort was too visible. 
Eat ice at the Mille Colonnes after the opera.” 
— Vol. iii. pp. 4-7. 


We cannot undertake to give much 
of this journal. It must be read, not 
abridged; it will not do to tell how 
great men said cleverer things than 
could be expected from them. Like 
the poems of shoemakers and tailors, 
many of the bon mots recorded are 
good, considering all the circumstances 
of the case; many deserve record, but 
have already been recorded by the im- 
mortal Joe Miller, and should have 
been omitted altogether if the diary 
has suffered any curtailment in the 
hands of the editor. Many, however, 
are brilliant andnew. We are told of 
Lord John mentioning that Sydney 
Smith told him he had an intention 
once of writing a book of maxims, 
but never got farther than the follow- 
ing—*‘ That generally towards the age 
of forty, women get tired of being vir- 
tuous, and men of being honest " :— 


“14th. Lord John mentioned that Lord 
Holland once kept a journal for a week of 
the conversations at Holland House, and 
that he reads it himself with mach effect, 
being such an exevllent mimic. Grattan was 
a principal person in the conversations. 
Buonaparte said to one of his servile fiat- 
terers, who was proposing to him a plan for 
remode!ling the institute, Laissons, au moins, 
la République des lettres. Dined at the Cad- 
ran Bleu, and went afterwards to the Ambi- 
gu Comique to see the ‘Songe;’ the last 


scene most beautiful; the hinder part of the 
floor of the stage is completely taken away, 
and a moonlight valley with villages, &c. 
made in it. The actors came up from this 
valley. 

“15th. My arrival in Paris announced 
in Galignani. Went with the Herberts and 
Lord Auckland to the opera; Armida, beau- 
tiful in music, in spectacle, and in dancers. 
The song, Plus j’observe ces lieux, et plus je 
les admire, delicious ; the symphony mixing 
the flowing of the river with the warbling of 
birds. : ° ° ° ° 

“18th. Left Paris at eleven, and arrived 
at Fontainebleau to dinner. Went to see the 
chateau. The table on which Buonaparte 
signed his abdication still shown, with the 
marks of his penknife which he dug into it. 
The old fellow who showed us the gardens 
(which were laid out in their present style by 
Nap.) told us the name of the place was 
taken from a dog of the name of ‘ Bleau, 
who found out the spring of the stream that 
runs through it: showed us the court where 
Nap. took leave of his guards, which the old 
fellow described with much animation. Saw 
the theatre, and thought of Rousseau, &c. 
Had read the ‘Le Lépreux de la Cite 
d'Aoste,’ in coming along; very interesting 
and melancholy. . . ‘ ° 

‘*22nd. Ascended the Jura: delighted 
with the fine winding road up those prodi- 
gious steeps, and the wild and singulat 
scenery around. Anxious to arrive early 
enough for the grand view of the Lake of 
Geneva, between La Vattay and Gex; were 
detained at Les Rousses, on account of the 
horses having been bespoke for a Russian 
prince. When we arrived at La Vattay, 
Lord John and I walked on, as the sun was 
getting very low. It was just on the point 
of sinking when [ran on ly myself, and at the 
turn of the road caught a sight of the stus 
pendous Mont Blanc. It is impossible to 
describe what Ife!t. I ran like lightning 
down the steep road that led towards it, 
with my glass to my eye, and uttering ex- 
clamations of wonder at every step. Ten 
minutes later and [I should have lost all the 
glory of the prospect. Lord John joined me, 
and we walked on to Gex, where the carriage 
overtook us. Thence to Geneva, to a very 
excellent inn out of the town, called the 
Secheron. Lord J. mentioned that the last 
night we were at Paris, he sat near a man at 
the Theatre Frangais, who was very much 
discontented at the way in which the play 
(Cinna) was acted, and on the following line 
being spoken, Ou laissez-moi périr, ou laise 
sez-moi reguer, he exclaimed, Ou luissez-moi 
siffler, ou laissez-moi soriir, 

“23. Took a char-i-bane, and went to 
call on Dumont (the translator of Jeremy 
Bentham), in La Rue Chaudronniere: found 
he was at the country seat of M. Duval. 
This being on our way to Ferney, proceeded 
thither. Beautiful spot; the country here 
all so rich and so comfortably laid out ; in 
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short, so like England, with the addition of 
the romantic to the comfortable — a rare 
mixture. Went from Dumont on our pil- 
grimage to Ferney: the engravings of emi- 
nent men in the bed-chamber: the portrait 
of the Marquise de Chatelet not at ail 
handsome: the place in the chapel where 
Voltaire used to sit; his inscription, Deo 
erexit Voltaire, effaced at the Revolution. 
Went through the garden, the walk which 
he planted. The ferme at a little distance, 
occupied by M. Mallet, un hommes de lettres 
who has raised a sort of cenotaph to Vol- 
taire, with the inscription, 4u chanteur du 
Pére des Bourbons, et au fondateur de Fer- 
ney. There are also various little inscriptions 
and papers drawn up by this gentleman, 
which the gardener shows: in one of them 
it is mentioned, as a proof of Voltaire’s hu- 
manity, that he always wore mourning on 
the anniversary of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and actually always had a fever 
on that day: the paper, however, contains 
numerous proofs of V.’s benevolence. Saw 
afterwards Voltaire’s study cap, embroidered 
for him by Madame Denis, and the book in 
which he had pasted the seals of his different 
correspondents, with their names, in his own 
handwriting, and terms of reproach annexed 
to some, as fou de Lyon. By-the-bye, in his 
bedroom was a profile of the Empress of 
Russia, worked for him with her own hands. 
M. Bude is the present possessor of the place ; 
it belonged to his famély before Voltaire had 
it. On our return saw Mont Blane, with its 
attendant mountains, in the fullest glory, the 
rosy light shed on them by the setting sun, 
and their peaks rising so brightly behind the 
dark rocks in front, as if they belonged to 
some better world, or as if Astraea was just 
then leaving the glory of her last footsteps 
on their summits; nothing was ever so 
grand and beautiful.”—Vol. iii. pp. 10-14. 


Thenext day Dumont was with them 


to do the honours of Geneva. He took 
them to the library. ‘ Many original 
portraits—those of Des Cartes, Eras- 
mus, Calvin, Charles I., very strik- 
ing.” Moore afterwards strolling by 
himself into a bookseller’s shop, was 
shown a letter of Buonaparte’s, written 
in ’86, requesting a bookseller to send 
him the “ Memoirs of Madame de 
Warens” and ‘Claude Aret,” and 
some works about Corsica :— 


“27th. Arrived at Brieg, at the foot of 
the Simplon ; an oriental looking little place, 
with its spires and towers. Ascended the Sim- 
plon, which baffles all description. A road 
carried up into the very clouds, over torrents 
and precipices; nothing was ever like it. 
At the last stage, before we reached the bar- 
rier on the summit, walked on by myself, 
and saw such a scene by sunset as I shall 
never forget. That mighty panorama of the 
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Alps, whose summits there, indistinctly seen, 
looked like the top of gigantic waves, fol- 
lowing close upon each other ; the soft lights 
falling on those green spots which cultiva- 
tion has conjured up in the midst of this wild 
scene; the pointed top of the Jungfrau, 
whose snows were then pink with the setting 
sun; all was magnificent to a degree that 
quite overpowered me, and I alternately 
shuddered and shed tears as I looked upon 
it. Just, too, as we arrived near the snows 
on the very summit, the moon rose beauti- 
fully over them, and gave a new sort of glory 
to the scene. Slept at the Hotel of the Sim- 
plon.”—Vol. iii. pp. 16, 17. 


At Milan, Lord John and Moore 
sma company. Moore proceeded to 

adua, and from that to Venice, where 
he met Byron. Byron had now thrown 
aside most of the feelings of English 
life, and was living with the Guiccioli. 
Moore mentions a negotiation, as at 
the time going on between her hus- 
band and Byron—* What the husband 
wants is for Lord B. to lend him 

1,000 at five per cent.—that is, give 
it to him; though he talks of giving 
security, and says in any other way it 
would be avvilimente to him.” :— 


“12th. Left Padua at six, and arrived 
at Ferrara (contrary to what I was told, that 
it would take me ten hours) at a quarter 
before three. ‘Took a laquais and went first 
to a church where there were some pictures 
by Benvenuto, thence to the University ; 
the library very fine ; the illuminated MSS, 
most precious and curious. Saw the chairs 
and inkstand of Ariosto, his handwriting, 
and the Orlando: MS. copy of Tasso’s 
‘Jerusalem ;’ also Guarini’s own copy of 
the ‘ Pastor Fido:’ one room of the library 
allotted to the Editiones Principes. The 
tomb of Ariosto is at the University, Went 
to St. Anne's. Tasso’s prison is a good deal 
altered ; the grated window is the same, but 
there is but little of the real doorleft. Saw 
Ariosto’s house ; some things there in very 
good preservation, and they have cased the 
door of his room in order to preserve it, 
Saw the chateau of the Villa family, the 
Strozzi, &c. all looking ruinous and deserted. 
Returned to the inn, and passed a very, very 
gloomy evening (the rain preventing me from 
going to the theatre), wishing myself at 
home at my own dear cottage, with that 
dear wife and children who alone make me 
truly happy. Read a good deal of Lord 
B.’s Memoirs.” —Vol. iii. pp. 29, 30. 


On the 16th October, we find him 
at Florence. We pass over his me- 
moranda on the subject of the works 
of art. We have not room for them; 
and they are not susceptible of abridg- 
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ment. We transcribe from the diary 
his entry of the 19th :— 


19th. Wrote letters, and read some of 
Byron’s Memoirs. Lord D. called upon me 
and sat three hours, part of the time giving 
me an account of a book he is writing. 
Tells me that the Liberals in Italy dread the 
grant of emancipation to the Catholics, as it 
would give such a triumph to the papacy, 
the great object of their detestation: their 
triumph at its late defeat, and the disap- 
pointment of Gonsalvi, Litta, and the rest of 
the papal party. This is very intelligible, 
and shows what new and different colours a 
general question may receive from local in- 
terests. Lord Castlereagh’s support of the 
Catholics is, with the Liberals, a new reason 
for hating him: says that Benjamin Con- 
stant and the opposition party in France 
have the same feelings on the subject. 
Praises the Italians for their intelligence, but 
says they have a total want of heart; no 
cordiality, no hospitality ; a grave and re- 
served people; their dislike of suggezione or 
restraint, which shows itself even in their 
consideration for others, and in their phrase, 
Si leva Vincommodo, when they are taking 
their leave of any one. Men of great learn- 
ing in Florence. N. » Who has written 
some tragedies, a violent, extravagant man ; 
said to Dillon that the massacre of Manches- 
ter was a lucky event for English liberty, 
and exclaimed, ‘Would to God that the 
Archduke would this night order four hun- 
dred Tuscans to be sabred!’ The Italians 
have been so long civilised, that the soil is 
exhausted, and none of the warmer virtues 
can now grow there. Sent an excuse to Lord 
Burghersh, and Camac and I dined together. 
Morgan and Lady Morgan joined us in the 
evening ; read them some fine things out of 
Forsyth. By-the-bye, D. told me that ma- 
terialism has been long exploded by the 
infidels» here, and that pure Theism, or 
rather a sort of Unitarianism, is all the 
vogue.” —Vol. iii. pp. 40, 41. 


The political notices are worth pre- 
serving :— 


“October 21. Dillon, in talking of Pitt 
to-day, said he had athoroughly republican 
and revolutionary mind, and considered him- 
self but as the dictator of a republic during 
his Reign of Terror.” 


In Rome, Moore was fortunate in 
being with Chantrey, Lawrence, Jack- 
son, Turner, Eastlake, and Canova. 
**Such were the men,” he says, 
“fof whose presence and guidance 1 
enjoyed the advantage in \.siting all 
that unrivalled Rome can boast of 
beautiful and grand.” In one of the 
remarkable prefuces to the successive 


volumes of his collected works, we find 
Moore adverting to this, as affecting 
all his after-recollections of Rome, 
“Thus,” he says, “with my recol- 
lection of the Sepulchre of St. Peter, 
and its ever-burning lamps, for which 
splendid spot Canova was even then 
meditating a statue, there is always 
connected in my mind the exclamation 
which I heard break from Chantrey, 
after gazing for a few moments in si- 
lence on that glorious site—* What a 
place to work for?’” In the course 
of this visit to Rome, Moore was pre- 
sent when Canova was exhibiting, by 
the light of a taper, his statue of the 
** Venere vincitrice” (the Princess 
Borghese). Chantrey, desirious to ex- 
hibit some effect which struck him, 
snatched the taper from Canova’s hand, 
and to this Moore alludes, in a pleas. 
ing stanza in one of the little poems 
which he called ‘‘ Rhymes on the 
Road ” :— 


“ Wonderful artist! praise like mine, 
Though springing from a soul that feels 
Deep worship of those works divine, 
Where Genius all his light reveals; 
How weak ’tis to the words that came 
From him, thy peer in art and fame, 
Whom I have known by day, by night, 
Hang o’er thy marble with delight ; 
And while his lingering hand would steal 
O’er every grace the taper’s rays, 

Give thee, with all the generous zeal 
Such master-spirits only feel, 
That best of fame, a rival’s praise.” 


When Moore and Lord John parted 
at Milan, it was agreed between them 
that they were to rejoin each other at 
Genoa, and return together to Eng- 
land. This became impossible, as po- 
litical events recalled Lord John to 
England much earlier than he had pro- 
posed, and Moore returned to Paris 
in company with Chantrey and Jack. 
son ; ** through which hasty arrange- 
ment,” he tells us, ‘* the same precious 
peste I had enjoyed at Rome, of 

earing the opinions of such practised 
judges in all the great works of art I 
saw in their company, was continued 
afterwards to me through the various 
collections we visited together at Flo- 
rence, Bologna, Modena, Parma, Mi- 
lan, and Turin.” Moore expresses his 
fear that in spite of this schooling, he 
remained to the last unenlightened. 
‘* For all that was lost upon me, how- 
ever, in the halls of art, I was more 
than consoled in the cheap picture-gal- 
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lery of Nature; and the glorious sun- 
set I witnessed in ascending the Sim- 
plon, is still remembered by me witha 
depth and freshness of feeling which 
no one work of art I saw in the gal. 
leries of Italy has left behind.” 

On his return visit to Florence, we 
have interesting memoranda. We 
transcribe one :— 


“22nd. Had much talk with Lady Burg- 
hersh about Maria Louisa, whom she knows 
very well, and often passes some time 
with at her principality. Loved Napoleon 
at first, but his rebutant manner to her dis- 
gusted her at last. Treated her like a child. 
Her regency a mere sham; did not know 
what the papers were she had to sign. Never 
had either message or line from Napoleon 
after his first abdication, nor until his return 
from Elba, when he wrote a short note, and 
without beginning ‘Madame’ or ‘Chére,’ 
or anything, he said he expected her and the 
child at Paris immediately. Never hears 
from him from St. Helena. Keeps his p'c- 
ture secretly, and seems to be proud of the 
child’s likeness to him. She is very ro- 
mantic.”—Vol. iii. p. 79. 


The nemé day's journal (23rd Noy.) 
gives us e of the sparklings of wit 
at a pleasant dinner party ; we have 
room only for ‘the anecdote of the 
cardinal, who, being invited to a good 
dinner on Chrisimas-day, said he 
was sorry he could not attend, but 
there was such a mass at such an hour, 
such an office at such another hour ; 
concluding that, in short, non si pud 
far niente in questo giorno di diavolo.” 

On the llth of December we have 
him in Paris. His letters from London 
show his money affairs are not yet ar- 
ranged. At the post-oflice he meets 
an old acquaintance, one whom he had 
known as an emigrant in the days of 
the French Revolution, who made out 
a livelihood in Dublin by teaching the 
harp. He had told Stevenson that he 
had no other resource but this or stay- 
ing in France to be guillotined. ‘* Egad,” 
said Stevenson, “ it was head or harp 
with you ;” a phrase used in tossing 
up a halfpenny in Ireland, from the 
symbols on each side of the coin :— 


“December 13th. Went in the evening 
to see Talma in Coriolanus, His ‘ Adieu, 
Rome,’ had something fine in it; but there 
is a great deal of ruffianism in his acting. 
Stood with Chantrey a long time looking at 
the extraordinary statue of Voltaire at this 
theatre. Though quite contrary to Chant- 
trey’s theory of what is beautiful in art, from 
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its entering into all the common details of 
nature, yet he confessed that it has something 
very admirable in it, and that he never 
tires looking at it. Houdon was the 
sculptof. It would be frightful to have the 
image of any person one loved with such @ 
true and ghastly resemblance to life.”—Vol. 
iii, p. 88. 


The close of the year brought Moore’s 
wife and family. He had gone to Calais 
to meet them, and the following are his 
memoranda of January 1, 1820, and 
the few following days :— 


“ January 1, 1820. Arrived safe, thanks 
to that God whose goodness I would not not 
feel for the world! Four nights in the mail 
rather fagging. Got dinner from a traileur ; 
my dear tidy girl, notwithstanding her fa- 
tigue, set about settling and managing every- 
thing immediately. 

“2nd. Employed in unpacking and ar- 
ranging. Took Bessy to walk on the Boule- 
vards in the evening; the shops glittering 
with étrennes of all sorts. 

“3rd. Down to the Rue St. Antoine for 
silk for a pelisse, and bought a bonnet. Took 
Bessy to dinner at Véry’s at the Palais 
Royal ; her reluctance to enter the room. 
Went afterwards to see the Marionettes, 
where, notwithstanding her bonnet, some- 
body cried out, Voila une dame Anglaise! 
Finished at the Mille Colonnes. 

“4th. We called upon Lady Elizabeth 
Fielding, and went afterwards to the Cou- 
turiere. Rather hard upon me to be the in- 
terpreter on these occasions ; indeed, house- 
keeping, millinery, everything falls upon me 
just now, and I fear that there is but little 
chance of leisure for writing; besides, there 
is this infernal young lady learning the piano- 
forte over my head. Dined at home, and 
read in the evening; the first time I have 
attempted anything like study fof some 
months. 

“Sth to 8th. Days hardly worth the 
noting ; spent in efforts to settle ourselves, 
with but little success. Wrote to tell the 
Longmans that I meant to call my pro- 
jected little work ‘The Fudge Family in 
Italy.’ Had an answer to say they were 
much pleased with the idea. Began some 
of the picture sketches. Am only able to 
manage a few lines a-day, by staying in bed 
to breakfast. Read through Fresnoy’s ‘ Art 
of Painting,’ with Sir Joshua’s commentary 
on it. Read also ‘ Richardson on Painting.’ 
Bessy visited by Madame de Flahault, Lady 

> Fitzgerald, Mrs. Herbert, &c., &¢. Lady 
E. Fielding said to me, comically enough, on 
my return from Calais, ‘ Everyone speaks of 
your conjugal attention, and I assure you all 
Paris is disgusted with it.’ ”-—Vol. iii. pp. 96, 
97, 


The lodgings which Moore had taken 
in the Rue Chantereine were not found 
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to answer. He was first drummed out 
of the part of the house where he had 
thought to establish his study, by a 
young lady, who, from morning to 
night, was beating a piano. Nochange 
could make the place comfortable, and 
in about a month after his family had 
arrived, he succeeded in fixing himself 
in a cottage with a garden, in the 
Champs Elysées. From the Ist of 
February to July, the diary contains 
little except accounts of dinner-partics, 
and s6me mention of the books he was 
readings which were chiefly those con- 
nected with his preparations for an 
Eyyptian tale of the first or second 
century of the Christian era, which, 
after a good many changes of plot and 
purpose, ultimately appeared as the 
«* Epicurean.” The entry of July Ist 
states a change of residence :— 


“July Ist. Came out upon our promised 
visit to the Villamils at La Butte Coaslin, a 
beautiful place hanging over Sevres, and 
commanding a superb view of the Seine, 
Paris, St. Cloud, &c. They have fitted for 
us, very comfortably, a small cottage near 
their house, where | shall be more indepen- 
dent in my mornings than if I were an in- 
mate; and shall, 1 hope, have leisure to 
complete some work. ‘They are plain, ex- 
cellent people; and Mrs. Villamil sings 
sweetly and tastefully, which will be an 
agrément for our evenings. Have been try- 
ing this week past to perform my promise to 
Power, of having a number of the ‘ National 
Melodies’ ready for him within the month of 
June, but have as yet done but five songs.” — 
Vol. iii. p. 125. 


Kenny, the dramatic author, lived 
near him. This man had married 
Holcroft’s widow, with a housefull of 
children, and the cup soon overflowed 
with some five or six more. Children 
increased and means diminished. His 
lays, too, ceased to be successful. 
foore mentions Kenny’s thinking 
Joseph, in the School for Scandal, a 
very unskilful character, and that no 
one could be imposed on by such un- 
skilful villany. Moore was indebted 
. Kenny for a good story of Sheri- 
an :— 


“12th. Kenny told me yesterday even- 
ing (having joined us in our walk) that 
Shaw, having lent Sheridan near £500, used 
to dun him very considerably for it; and 
one day when he had been rating S. about 
the debt, and insisting that he must be paid, 
the latter, having played off some of his 
plausible wheedling upon him, ended by say- 
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ing that he was very much in want of £25 
to pay the expenses of a journey he was 
about to take, and he knew Shaw would be 
gooduatured enough to lend it to him, 
**Pon my word,’ says Shaw, ‘ this is too bad ; 
after keeping me out of my money in 50 
shanx ful a manner, you now have the face 
to ask me for more ; but it won’t do; I must 
be paid my money, and it is most disgrace 
ful,’ &c.. &e. * My dear fellow,’ says She- 
ridan, ‘hear reason; the sum you ask me 
for is a very cons derable one, whereas, I only 
ask you for five-and- twenty pounds.’ ”—Vol, 
iii. pp. 128, 129. 


The 16th of October terminates 
their visit of three months and a half at 
La Butte: —* As faras tranquillity, fine 
scenery, and sunshine go, I could not 
wish to pass a more delightful summer.” 
Still home is home. ** We dined alone 
with our little ones for the first timesince 
the Ist of July, which was a very great 
treat to both of us; and Bessy said in 
going to bed, ‘This is the first ra- 
tional day we have had fora long 
time.’ Lord John, in a note, adds— 
**Mrs. Moore was quite right. In read- 
ing over the diary of dinners, balls, 
and visits to the theatre, [feel some 
regret in reflecting that PBad some 
hand in persuading Moore to prefer 
France to Holyrood. His universal 
popularity was his chief enemy.” 
Moore’s memorandum states his sitting 
up that night reading Blackwood :— 


** October 16th. I sat up to read the ac- 
count of Goethe's ‘ Doctor Faustus,’ in the 
Edinburgh Magazine: and, before I went to 
bed, experienced one of those bursts of de- 
votion which, perhaps, are worth all the 
church-coing forms in the world. Tears 
came fast from me as I knelt down to adore 
the one only God whom I acknowledge, and 
poured forth the aspirations of a soul deeply 
grateful for all His goodness.”—Vol. iii. p. 
157. 


The account of Goethe’s poem in 
Blackwood consisted chiefly of trans- 
lations of the more striking scenes, 
which were afterwards connected to- 
gether, and enlarged into the volume 
known as Anster’s ‘ Translation of 
Faust.” 

In about a fortnight after being 
settled at his temporary home, he was 
walking one day, and met an acquain- 
tance of his, with whom were a gentle- 
man and two ladies. The party 
stopped as Moore was passing, and 
the stranger made signs to Moore’s 
acquaintance, as if he wished him to 
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call Moore back, which he did, and said, 
** Moore, here’s Mr. Canning wishes 
very much to be introduced to you.” 
*¢ Canning held out his hand to shake 
mine in the most cordial manner.” One 
of the annoyances inseparable from 
authorship, such as Moore’s—such 
also, indeed, as Canning’s—is the 
strong probability of the parties meet- 
ing afterwards under circumstances 
in which the recollection of trifles, that 
cannot be explained, is calculated to 
disturb cordial intercourse. Moore 
had, in some of his playful satires, 
amused himself and the public with 
some party squibs against Canning, 
but long before this interview had re- 
pented of what he had done. Moore 
must tell this himself:— 


‘* His daughter a very pretty girl. I re- 
member, when I saw and walked in company 
with this girl at Rome, I made a resolution 
(on observing not only her beauty, but feel- 
ing all those associations of an elegant and 
happy home which her manner called up), 
that I would never write another line against 
her father. His cordial reception of me has 
now clinched this determination. Dined at 
home snugly, and read the great work on 
Egypt in the evening, five or six volumes of 
which I brought away from Denon’s, 

“18th. Called upon Canning, and was 
at —— at five todinner. His conversation 
to-day less ostentatious, and much more sen- 
sible. He says he wrote his article on the 
Elgin Marbles, for the Quarterly, in one 
morning. Went with him and his little 
girl, &c., to the Gaiété in the evening to see 
little Poucet.”—Vol. iii. p. 158. 


One of the advantages ofa residence 
in a great capital such as London or 
Paris is, that whoever one can wish 
to see, at one time or other, turns up ; 
and of all persons, who should now 
emerge from chaos but Wordsworth. 
Lady Mary Bentinck (she had been 
Lady Mary Lowther) told Moore that 
Wordsworth, who had been rambling 
in Switzerland, was now in Paris, and 
making inquiries after Moore. We 
transcribe a few of the succeeding en- 
tries, to ourselves among the most in- 
teresting in the book :— 


“24th. Went with Bessy to market, and 
afterwards called upon Wordsworth. A 
young Frenchman called in, and it was amus- 
ing to hear him and Wordsworth at cross 
purposes upon the subject of Athalie: 
Wordsworth saying that he did not wish to 
see it acted, as it would never come up to 
the high imagination he had formed in read- 
ing it, of the prophetic inspiration of the 


priests, &c., &c. ; and the Frenchman insist- 
ing that in acting alone could it be properly 
enjoyed, that is to say, in the manner it was 
acted now; for he acknowledged that till 
the corps de ballet came to its aid, it was 
very dull, even on the stage —une action 
morte. Saw Wordsworth’s wife; she seems a 
comfortable sort of person enough. A note 
came from Lady Mary while I was there, to 
offer us both seats in her box at the Frangais, 
for the evening, and the struggle of Words- 
worth (who had already arranged to go with 
his wife and sister there) between nobility 
and domesticity was very amusing. After 
long hesitation, however, and having written 
one note to say he must attend his wife, my 
lady carried it, and he wrote another accepting 
the seat. I should have liked well enough to 
have gone myself, but this was our dear little 
Tom’s birthday, and I had promised to pass 
the evening athome. Walked with Words- 
worth, who was going to call upon Canning, 
and finding that Canning expected him, by 
his having left his name and Peel’s with the 
porter, did not go up. While I was at dinner, 
a note arrived from Canning to ask me to 
dinner to-morrow. This is excellent! Can 
he ever have read the verses in the later edi- 
tions of the ‘Fudge Family?’ I fear not. 
Wrote to say I should have the honour of 
waiting on him. 

“25th. Read ‘ Mdlle. de Touroon’ in the 
morning, for the purpose of this little twad- 
dling task I have brought upon myself of 
reviewing it. Finished also Madame de 
Genlis’s touching story, ‘Mdlle. de Cler- 
mont,’ which is, to be sure, charmingly writ- 
ten. Dined with Canning: company, Lord 
and Lady Frederick Bentinck, Wordsworth, 
and the secretary, young Chinnery. The 
day very agreeable. I felt myself excited in 
an unusual way, and talked (I sometimes 
feared) rather too much, but they seemed to 
like it, and to be amused. There was one 
circumstance which showed a very pleasant 
sort of intelligence between the father and 
daughter. I told a story to Miss Canning,, 
which the father was the only one who over- 
heard, and it evidently struck them both as 
very comical. Canning said some very 
pleasant things, and in a very quiet, unob- 
trusive manner. Talking of Grattan, he 
said that, for the last two years, his public 
exhibitions were a complete failure, and that 
you saw all the mechanism of his oratory 
without its life. It was like lifting the flap 
of a barrel-organ, and seeing the wheels. 
That this was unlucky, as it proved what 
an artificial style he had used. You saw the 
skeleton of his sentences without the flesh 
on them, and were induced to think that 
what you had considered flashes were merely 
primings, kept ready for the occasion. 
Wordsworth rather dull. I see he is a man 
tohold forth; one who does not understand 
the give and take of conversation. 

“26th. Read the ‘ Princesse de Cléves,’ 
the first attempt at an historical novel (1 
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believe) in French. Its great charm is the 
naiveté and straightforwardness of the de- 
tails, 

“27th. Wordsworth came at half-past 
eight, and stopped to breakfast. Talked a 
good deal. Spoke of Byron’s plagiarisms 
from him; the whole third canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ founded on his style and sentiments. 
The feeling of natural objects which is there 
expressed, not caught by B. from nature 
herself, but from him (Wordsworth), and 
spoiled in the transmission. ‘ Tintern Ab- 
bey’ the source of it all, from which same 
poem, too, the celebrated passage about so- 
litude, in the first canto of ‘Chiide Harold,’ 
is (he said) taken, with this difference, that 
what is naturally expressed by him, has been 
worked by Byron into a laboured and anti- 
thetical sort of declamation.* Spoke of the 
Scottish novels. Is sure they are Scott's. 
The only doubt he ever had on the question 
did not arise from thinking them too good to 
be Scott’s, but, on the contrary, from the in- 
finite number of clumsy things in them, 
common-place contrivances, worthy only of 
the Minerva press, and such bad vulgar Eng- 
lish as no gentleman of education ought to 
have written. When I mentioned the abun- 
dance of them, as being rather too great for 
one man to produce, he said that great fer- 
tility was the characteristic of all novelists 
and story-tellers. Richardson could have 
gone on for ever; his ‘Sir Charles Grandi- 
son’ was originally in thirty volumes. In- 
stanced Charlotte Smith, Madame Cottin, 
&c., &c. Scott, since he was a child, ac- 
customed to legends, and to the exercise of 
the story-telling faculty; sees nothing to 
stop him as long as he can hold a pen. 
Spoke of the very little real knowledge of 
poetry that existed now, so few men had 
time to study. For instance, Mr. Canning; 
one could hardly select a cleverer man, and 
yet, what did Mr. Canning know of poetry ? 
What time had he, in the busy political life 
he had led, to study Dante, Homer, &c., as 
they ought to be studied, in order to arrive 
at the true principles of taste in works of ge- 
nius. Mr. Fox, indeed, towards the latter 
part.of his life, made leisure for himself, and 
took to improving his mind; and, accord- 
ingly, all his later public displays bore a 
greater stamp of wisdom and good taste than 
his early ones. Mr. Burke alone was an ex- 
ception to this description of public men, by 
far the greatest man of his age, not only 
abounding in knowledge himself, but feed- 
ing, in various directions, his most able con- 
temporaries, assisting Adam Smith in his 
‘ Political Economy,’ and Reynolds in his 
‘ Lectures on Painting.’ Fox, too, who ac- 
knowledged that all he had ever learned 
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from books was nothing to what he had 
derived from Burke, I walked with Words- 
worth to the Tui!leries ; he goes off to-mor- 
row. At twelve o'clock, Phillips the painter, 
and his wife, called upon us. Mentioned 
the fine collection of pictures he has just seen 
at Munich, a combination of two or three dif- 
ferent collections. Bessy and I called upon 
Lady Davy at half-past two, and drove 
about with her till it was time to go to din- 
ner at Grignon’s. Told me that Sir Hum- 
phry has mentioned in a letter she has just 
received from him, that he has at present 
some important discovery in his head ; bids 
her not breathe a word of it to any French- 
man, and says, ‘the game I aim at is of the 
highest sort.’ Another discovery, such as 
that of the lamp, is too much to expect from 
one man. We talked of Wordsworth’s ex- 
ceedingly high opinion of himself; and she 
mentioned that one day, in a large party, 
Wordsworth, without anything having been 
previously said that could lead to the subject, 
called out suddenly from the top of the table 
to the bottom, in his most epic tone, ‘Davy!’ 
and on Davy’s putting forth his head in 
awful expectation of what was coming, said, 
‘Do you know the reason why I published 
the ‘ White Doe’ in quarto?’ ‘No, what 
was it?’ ‘To show the world my own opi- 
nion of it.’”—Vol. iii. pp. 159-163. 


From Wordsworth’s sublimities the 
transition is rather abrupt to the art of 
punning. We have a good many spe- 
cimens through this book of playful 
wit of every kind. The more odd a 
saying or a phrase was, the more likely 
to be jotted down by our memorialist. 
In an ode on punning, an English poet 
commences with a charm—we may 
call it a counter-spell perhaps — of 
some potency—** SpeLttine! avaunt!” 


November 30th. Dined at Lord Granard’s: 
company, beside Lord John, Mercer, Lord 
Valletort, the Rancliffes, &c. It was men- 
tioned at dinner, as a specimen of French 
punning, that the following was among the 
Potierana lately published, ‘Il a lesprit 
seize,’ i.e., treize et trois (trés étroit). Mercer 
told me of a punster who had so much the 
character of never opening his mouth with- 
out a pun, that one day, upon his merely 
asking some one at dinner for a little spinach, 
the person stared, looked puzzled, and said, 
‘Je vous démande pardon, monsieur, mais, 
pour cette fois, je ne comprends pas.’ The 
quickness of the French at punning arises, I 
think, very much from their being such bad 


spellers. Not having the fear of orthography 


* “There is some resemblance between ‘Tintern Abbey’ and ‘ Childe Harold ;’ but, as 
Voltaire said of Homer and Virgil, ‘ When they tell me Homer made Virgil,’ I answer, 
‘ Then it is his best work ;’ so of ‘ Wordsworth’ it may be said, ‘ If he wrote the third canto 
of ‘ Childe Harold,’ it is his best work.”—-Ep, (Lorp J. RB.) 
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before their eyes, they have at least one 
restraint less upon their fancy in this sort of 
exercise. Sung in the evening, and so did 
Mercer—one a pretty air, which he learned 
from Marlame Durazzo, but could not get 
her to tell him the words—‘Io credo (she 
Baid) che sono improper.’ ”—Vol. iii. p. 174. 


Moore tells cf many pleasant dinner- 
parties, where conversation was, per- 
aps, more brilliant than can often be 
recorded. Indeed the very nature of 
conversation, when at all well-managed, 
is, that it can leave little to be the sub- 
ject of record— 


“ The perfume and the suppliance of a minute, 
No more,"— 


Disquisition of any kind, argument, 
anything that engages the mind too 
deeply, or any subject that claims— 
whether its claims be admitted or not— 
to engage it exclusively, is utterly in- 
tolerable. We should imagine the 
great professors of monologue — the 
Johnsons, Colcridges, Words worths— 
a dreadful nuisance, and likely to 
preach drawing-rooms empty. What 
they said was, as fur as is recorded, 
very gdo0d; but it must have done some- 
thing to spoil parties that would have 
otherwise been pleasant enough. Dis- 
quisition, however, is better than nar- 
tative. Your professed story-teller, if 
you have met him more than once, 
is a dreadful bore, and most of this 
class of historians of private life have a 
power of annoyance which mere nar- 
rative is free from. ‘They interrupt 
their stories by asking you questions, 
every now and then, so you cannot go 
off into quiet meditation as between 
the acts of a sermon. In talking of 
Lady Holland’s management of the 
conversation at her table, Lord John 
mentioned her great dislike to the sub- 
ject of bullion, and her saying once to 
Lord Lauderdale after an illness he 
had, upon his introducing this topic at 
Holland-house :— 


“*My dear Lauderdale, as long as you 
were ill I suffered you to talk bullion, but 
now I really cannot suffer it any longer.’ A 
light subject for an invalid, put upon a regi- 
men of bouillon and bullion.” 


We have a good many stories of 
Sheridan. He had been driving for 
three or four hours in a hackney chaise, 
and seeing a friend of disputative tem- 

r , hehailed him and made him get 
in. He then introduces a topic on which 


they were sure to differ; and when his 
friend is warm in argament, he affects 
anger, and says—* You are too bad; 
I won't stay in the coach with you to 
be obliged to listen to such things,” 
and getsdown. The other triumphantly 
bellowing after him—** You are beat! 
you are beat!” When he recovered 
from his exultation, he found he had 
to pay for Sheridan's three hours’ 
drive. 


“Jan. 5rd, 1821. Read, and tried to 
write a little. Nicolle, of the Port-Royal 
Society, said of a show-off man in seciety, 
* He conquers me in the drawing-room, but 
he surrenders to me at discretion on the stair- 
case.” Noah (according to the Rablins), 
when in the ark, had no other light than 
jewels ant! pearls. Among the titles of the 
King of Ava, is, ‘absolute master of the ebb 
and flow of the sea, brother to the sun, and 
king of the four-and-twenty umbrellas,’ 
Good invalid reading this kind of book is. 
I wish men oftener would give us what they 
read than what they think. ° ° 

“ Jan. 22, 1821. Sheridan told me that 
his father, being a good deal plagued by an 
old maiden relation of his always going out 
to walk with him, said one day that the 
weather was bad and rainy; to which the 
old lady answered, that, on the contrary, it 
had cleared up. ‘ Yes,’ said Sheridan, ‘it 
has cleared up enough for one, but not for 
two.’ He mentioned, too, that Tom Stepney 
supposed algebra to be a karned language, 
and referred to his father to know whether 
it was not so, who said certainly, ‘ Latin, 
Greek, and Algebra;’ ‘ By what people was 
it spoken? ‘ By the Algebrians, to be sure,’ 
said Sheridan. Dined at Lord Gwydir's: 
company, the De Souzas, Rancliffe, Montron, 
Alvanley, Kinnaird, &c., &c. : the conversa- 
tion chiefly in French. Madame de Souza 
said very truly that admiration is a feeling 
qui ne désire que finir; I forget quite the 
phraze, but it meant that admiration is al- 
ways impatient to put an end to itself, and 
is glad to seize the first opportunity of doing 
80. . : ° . ° 
“February 7th. Talking of authors 
reading their plays in society, they asked if 
it was the practice in London. I said no; 
that the English would not stand it; it 
would make them laugh. The French- 
woman said, Nous dissimulons mieux lennui. 
The fact is the English have too quick a sense 
of the ridiculous to go decorously through 
such an operation. I remember when a 
party, many years ago, consisting of Monk 
Lewis, Miss Lydia White, Lady Charleville, 
&c. got up a reading of Comus at Lady 
Cork’s, I saw Lord Grey (who sat in the 
front of the audience) put his hat before his 
face, as svon as Lewis stood up to begin, 
‘The star that bids the shepherd fold,’ and 
he was evidently concealing a laugh. I had 
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foreseen that this would be the case, and 
having at first undertaken to read Comus, 
contrived afterwards to smuggle myself out 
of it, and was merely concerned with the 
musical part of the business. . : ° 

“April 16th. Bushe told of an Irish 
country squire, who used, with hardly any 
means, to give entertainments to the militia, 
&c. in his neighbourhood ; and when a friend 
expostulated with bim on the extravagance 
of giving claret to these fellows when whiskey 
punch would do just as well, he answered, 
‘You are very right, my dear friend; but I 
have the claret on tick, and where the devil 
would I get credit for the lemons?’ Douglas 
mentioned the son of some rich grazier in 
Ireland, whose son went on a tour to Italy, 
with express injunctions from the father to 
write to him whatever was worthy of notice. 
Aceordingly, on his arrival in Italy, he wrote 
a letter beginning as follows:—‘ Dear Fa- 
ther, the Alps is a very high mountain, and 
bullocks bear no price.’ Lady Susan and 
her daughters, and the Kingstons, came in 
in the evening, and all supped. A French 
writer mentions, as a proof of Shakspeare’s 
attention to particulars, his allusion to the 
climate of Scotland in the words, ‘ Hail, hail, 
all hail !"—Gréle, gréle, toute gréle.”—Vol. iii, 
pp. 187-223. 


The absurd controversy about na- 
tureand art which was agitated between 
Lord Byron and Bowles, is every now 
and then adverted to— 


“Looked again over Lord Byron’s letter 
on Bowles. It is amusing to see through 
his design in thus depreciating all the present 
School of poetry. Being quite sure of his 
own hold upon fame, he contrives to loosen 
that of his contemporaries, in order that they 
fall away entirely from his side, and leave 
him unencumbered, even by their flounder- 
ing. It is like that Methodist preacher who, 
after sending all his auditory to the devil, 
thus concluded :—‘ You may, perhaps, on the 
day of judgment, think to escape by laying 
hold of my skirts as I go to heaven; but it 
won't do; I'll trick you all; for I'll wear a 
spencer ; I'll wear a spencer.’ So Lord B. 
willingly surrenders the skirts of his poetical 
glory, rather than let any of us poor devils 
stick in thém, even for ever so short a time. 
The best of it is, too, that the wise public 
all the while turns up its eyes, and exclaims, 
* How modest !’”—Vol. iii. 227, 228. 


The entry of May the 9th, mentions 
his dining incompany with the Princess 
Talleyrand. Hetellsof Madame Talley- 
rand a story which seems apocryphal. 
Her husband having told her that 
Denon was coming to dinner, bid her 
read some of his book on Faypt, to be 
able to say something civil to him 
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about it, saying, he would leave the 
book on the study table for her. He 
forgot all about it, and she going into 
the study found ‘* Robinson Crusoe ” 
on the table. At dinner, to Denon's 
amazement, she began talking to him 
about his manner of living on the de- 
sert island, till, at last, some mention 
of his man Friday—ce cher Vendredi 1— 
showed Denon that she took him for 
Robinson Crusoe— 


‘*June 4th. Wrote two or three ad- 
ditional verses to ‘ Hymen Once his Love- 
knots Selling.’ Wrote letters to Lord Byron, 
Power, &. A desperate wet day. Read 
some of Belzoni’s ‘Egypt’ before I went to 
bed. Kenny said that Anthony Pasquin (who 
was a very dirty fellow) ‘died of a cold 
caught by washing his face” . . * 

“June 18th. Kenny ond wife supped 
with us. He told some very amusing stories 
about Lanza the composer, and Reynolds, 
who was about to write an opera for him, 
‘Have you done some oder littel tings, 
Mr. Reynolds? ‘Oh, yes, several.’ ‘ Vat 
is one, par exemple?’ ‘Oh, it was I who 
wrote Out of Place, last winter. ‘God 
d » 1 hope dis will be better than that.’ 
The scene, too, at the rehearsal of the music, 
where, to Lanza’s despair, they were ¢utting 
it by pages-full in the orchestra, and when 
little Simons, imitating Lanza’s vuice out of 
a corner, said, ‘ You may cut dere,’-—‘ Who 
de devil say dat? no, no,—eut! eut! no- 
thing but cut! You will cut my troat at 
last.’ ° : . ° é 

“July 10th. Lord John mentioned to 
me some verses written upon ‘ Lalla Rookh 
he did not say (nor, I believe, know) by 
whom, but not amiss :— 

«Lalla Rookh, 
Is a book, 
By Thomas Moore, 
Who has written four, 
Each warmer 
Than the former ; 


So the mort recent 
Is the least decent,’” 


—Vol. iii. 239-253. 


About the middle of July, we have 
symptoms of a change of residence, and 
the hope of Moore’s being able to re: 
turn home increases. On the 24th, 
we have an entry of his dining at Lord 
Holland’s— 


“July 24th. Dined at Lord Holland's: 
company, Ellis (Lord Clifden’s son), Mr. 
Sneyd (who,"I find, is the author of those 
lines on ‘ Lalla Rookh,'), Sir Charles Stua 
Lord John, &c. Ellis rather clever. Ha 
some very delightful conversation with Lord 
Holland after dinner. Told me some highly 
amusing anecdotes about Dr. » & matters 
of-fact Irish atheist, resident in France dur- 
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ing the Revolution; who, Lord H. thinks, 
was mainly instrumental in heating Burke's 
imagination about that event, by writing 
letters to him, in which he claimed for him- 
self and brother atheists the whole credit of 
bringing it about. Burke believed him, and 
saw nothing henceforth but atheism and all 
sorts of horrors at the bottom of it. Lord 
H.’s mimicry of this man’s manner; of his 
boasts of proselytism among his patients, 
‘at those moments when the solemnity of 
their situation made their minds more open 
to the truth;’ of his rising in a French 
coffeehouse, when some one had expressed 
doubts whether ever any man was really an 
atheist, and saying gravely, Monsieur, j'ai 
Vhonneur de Vétre; non seulement je ne crois 
pas quil y ait un Dieu, mais je le sais et je le 
prouve, §c., fc.: all was irresistibly comical, 
and made us laugh as heartily as ever Liston 
did. Sir C. Stuart afterwards joined us, 
Talked of foreign ministers: their difficulty 
sometimes in making out materials for de- 
spatches. The Prussian government requires 
of its ministers to turn at least the first page. 
It appears that England manufactures at 
present a much greater quantity of silk than 
France.”—Vol. iii. p. 257. 


We have some Irish stories, not bad 
of the kind. A man is asked to dine 
off boiled beef and potatoes—* I will,” 
is the reply, ‘‘just the dinner I had at 
home, barring the beef.” ‘There 
is not a headache in a hogshead of it,” 
said an economic host, commending 
some light wine. ‘Ay, but there is 
a bellyache in a glass,” was the reply. 
A story was told by an Irish gentle- 
man of one of his tenants taking him 
aside, and showing him what he had 
been taught to believe was a portrait 
of Buonaparte—“ Is it the real thing, 
master ?—-I know you won't betray 
me.” ‘The print on which Paddy’s 
devotion was lavished, was an old en- 
graving of Marshal Saxe, or some such 
ancient.” 


“ Denon told an anecdote of a man, who 
having been asked repeatedly to dinner by a 
person whom he knew to be but a shabby 
Amphitryon, went at last, and found the 
dinner so meagre and bad, that he did not 
get a bit to eat. When the dishes were re- 
moving, the host said, ‘‘ Well, now the ice 
is broken, I suppose you will ask me to dine 
with you some day.’ ‘Most willingly,’ 
‘Name your day, then.’ ‘ Aujourd’hui, par 
exemple,’ answered the dinnerless guest. 
Lord Holland told of a man remarkable for 
absence, who, dining once at the same sort 
of shabby repast, fancied himself in his own 
house, and began to apologise for the 
wretchedness of the dinner. Luttrel told of 
a good phrase of an attorney’s in speaking of 
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a reconciliation that had taken place between 
two persons whom he wished to set by the 
ears, ‘I am sorry to tell you, sir, that a 
compromise has broken out between the 
parties.’ ° . . ° 

“ August 23rd. A good thing was told 
about Sir E. Nagle’s coming to George IV., 
when the news of Buonaparte’s death had 
just arrived, and saying, ‘I have the plea- 
sure to tell your Majesty that your bitterest 
enemy is dead.’ ‘No! is she, by Gad?’ 
said the king. Put this into verse after- 
wards, Went and eat an ice at Tortoni’s in 


the evening.” —Vol. iii. pp. 259-270. 


In October, we are glad to have 
Moore at last taking arun home. His 
money affairs are not yet arranged, 
and in packet-boats and hotels he is 
called Mr. Dyke. 


“At Holyhead at seven; sailed in 
the steam-packet at eight: arrived at 
Howth at half-past one: called by my 
fellow-travellers Mr, Dyke: found that the 
searching-ofticer at the Custom-house was 
my old friend, Willy Leech; dined and slept 
at his house, instead of the hotel, where I 
intended to pass the night, and get rid of my 
fatigued looks before I saw my father and 
mother. A good story of the fellow in the 
marshalsea having heard his companion 
brushing his teeth the last thing at night, 
and then, upon waking, at the same work 
in the morning: ‘ Ogh, a weary night you 
must have had of it, Mr. Fitzgerald.’ 

“ Arrived at my father’s lodgings, in 
Abbey-street, at half-past twelve: felt 
very nervous in approaching the door, but, 
thank God! found them all as well as I 
could possibly expect. My mother still 
ailing, but strong; and my father looking 
aged, but in excellent health. Dear Ellen, 
too, the meekest and kindest spirit that ever 
existed; if at all altered, rather for the 
better. Dined at home. 


Dined at home. Some friends of my 
father’s (Mr. Abbot, his wife, and her 
sister) formed the party, together with 


young Curran. Two or three more came in 
the evening and supped: sung to them, 
Story of a man asking a servant, ‘Is your 
master at home?’ ‘No, sir, he’s out.’ 
‘Your mistress? ‘No, sir, she’s out.’ 
* Well, I'll just go in and take an air of the 
fire till they come.’ ‘ Faith, sir, that’s out 
too.” When Lord Castlereagh was at Belfast, 
a common fellow was asking him for money, 
and when some one remonstrated with him 
upon it, said, ‘ Why, bless your soul, for a 
tenpenny I'd engage to entertain all his 
friends in Belfast.’ Have forgot to mention, 
that on my way to Holyhead I wrote some 
lines for the little pocket-book I brought my 
mother, with which she was, of course, very 
much delighted. 
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“14th. Ventured to walk! about the 
streets, it being my intention to start on 
Wednesday next (17th). Shall be able, I 
trust, to get through London before the echo 
of any noise I may make here reaches it. 
Accosted oddly by a man in the streets: 
‘Pray, sir, ure you Mr. Thomas Moore ?’ 
and on my answering, ‘ Yes, sir,’ he turned 
to another that was with him, and saying, 
‘There now,’ both walked off without fur- 
ther words or ceremony. There had evi- 
dently been a dispute, or perhaps wager, be- 
tween them on the subject. Met Frankland 
Lewis, who is one of the parliament com- 
missioners, and spoken of for the new secre- 
tary: walked some time with him; very 
kind to me. All went out to dinner to 
Kate’s: took Curran with us, The Abbots 
again. Called on P. Crampton this morn- 
ing. Showed me some lines of his to his 
daughter.” —Vol. iii. pp. 286-289. 


On the 22nd October, we find him 
in London. He imagines his exile at 
an end, and that a compromise has 
been effected by which all demands 
against him are at an end. On the 
11th of November he is again in Paris. 
The following is the entry of the 9th 
of February, 1822 :— 


“ Dined at home. Had received a 
note from Mad. de Broglie in the morn- 
ing, asking me to come to her: engaged 
also toa great ball at Mad. de Chabanais, 
and promised to meet Denon at Lafitte’s, in 
order that he might introduce me to Marechal 
Soult. Went for a short time to Mad. de 
Broglie’s. In talking of Peyronnet, and 
wondering how he would look in going to 
receive the sacrament in public, it was said 
that he and all the rest of the ministers ought 
to be confessed en gros, as they do a regi- 
ment—‘ Let every one who has committed 
this sin hold up his hand.’ The priests of 
the Greek Church read out a long list of 
crimes to the penitent, who nods his head at 
every item of which he has been guilty, and 
the priest puts a mark of his thumb-nail 
against it accordingly. At the conclusion 
the whole is summed up, and a receipt in full 
given for the total by absolution. In some 
places people abonner themselves for some 
one favourite vice for six or eight months to 
come. Went from thence to Villamil’s, 
where there were Spaniards and music: did 
not go to my other places, but supped there. 


“Feb. 19. Dined with Villamil: a French- 
man of the party, who, when Villamil intro- 
duced him to me as a distant relation of 
Buonaparte’s, said, Ce n'est pas le plus beaw 


de mon histoire. It was mentioned of Tal- 
leyrand one day, when Davoust excused 
himself for being too late, because he bad 
met with a ‘ Pekin’ who delayed him, Tal- 
leyrand begged to know what he meant by 
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that word, Nous appellons Pekin (says Da- 
voust) tout ce qui n'est pas militaire. Oh, 
oui, c'est comme chez nous (replied Talley- 
rand); nous appellons militaire tout ce qui 
n'est pas civil.” —Vol. iii. pp. 825-828. 


On the 11th of June, we find him 
returning to England— 


“ Went and took my place in the 
diligence for Saturday, and got my passport, 
Dined with Rancliffe: Lords Thanet and 
Herbert, King, Fitzgerald, Flahault, &c. 
A story of Alvanley writing to a friend, ‘I 
have no credit with either butcher or poul- 
terer, but if you can put up with turtle and 
turbot, I shall be happy to see you.’ Came 
home early.”—Vol. iii. p. 341. 


On the 15th, we have him leaving 
B oulogne in the steam-packet— 


“The scene of our departure (at about 
half-past four) very amusing; all the 
fashionables of Boulogne, in gigs, carriages, 
curricles, &c., on the pier. Resurrection of 
many Irish friends whom I had thought no 
longer above the world: Tom Grady, who 
told me that there was some other region 
(unknown) to which those, who exploded at 
Boulogne, were blown. Told me of some 
half-pay English officers, who having ex- 
hausted all other means of raising the wind, 
at last levied subscriptions for a private 
theatre, and having announced the ‘ Forty 
Thieves’ for the first representation, ab- 
sconded on the morning of the day with the 
money. Our passage only four hours, but 
very disagreeable.” —Vol. iii. p. 342. 


Lord Byron’s Memoirs are the sub- 
ject of several paragraphs. Byron 
had given them to Moore, to be pub- 
lished after his death. Murray pur. 
chased them from Moore for £2,000, 
of which the greater part was paid. 
Moore, however, had rights secured, 
either by the form of Byron’s gift, or 
by his agreement with Murray, of 
omission, &c., at his discretion—he 
being, by the arrangement, to be the 
editor of the work. A bargain of this 
kind could scarcely be expressed with- 
out room for serious differences of 
opinion as to the respective rights of 
the parties; and it would appear that 
whatever legal document was drawn 
up, did not, when Lord Byron's early 
death made it necessary to refer to it, 
sustain Moore’s view of the transac. 
tion; in fact, after the agreement had 
been made, changes took place in it 
with the assent of both, and the pos. 
session of the manuscript remained 
with Murray, rather as a security for 
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the money advanced, than in any other 
character. 


* April 22nd. Soon after my arrival, I 
spoke to Murray upon the subject of Lord 
B.'s ‘ Memoirs ;’ of my wish to redeem them, 
and cancel the deed of sale: which Murray 
acceded to with the best grace imaginable. 
Accordingly, there is now an agreement 
making out, by which I become his debtor 
for two thousand guineas, leaving the MS. in 

is hands, as security, till I am able to pay 
it. This is, I feel, an over-delicate deference 
to the opinions of others: but it is better 
than allowing a shadow of suspicion to ap- 
proach within a mile of one in any transac- 
tion; and I know I shall feel the happier 
when rid of the bargain. 


“April 29. A long conversation with 
Hobhouse about Lord B.'s ‘ Memoirs,’ which 
confirmed me more and more in my 
éatisfaction in having rescinded the bar- 
gain. Hobhouse an upright and honest 
man. In speaking of Lord B. he said, 
‘I know more of B. than any one else, 
and much more than I should wish anybody 
else to know.’ Gave up Lady Grey’s again, 
and walked down to the House of Comm: ns 
with Jeffrey. ‘Talk about Lord Byron; ex- 
pressed his fear that Lord B. had but few of 
the social sympathies in his heart. Went in 
for a short time, and heard Brougham on 
finance. 

“May 14. 


Rogers tokl me a good deal 
about Lord Byron, whom he saw both going 


and coming back. Expressed to R. the same 
eontempt for Shakspeare which he has often 
expressed to me; treats his companion, 
Shelley, very cavalierly. By-the-bye, I find 
(by a letter received within these few days, 
by Horace Smith) that Lord B. showed 
Shelley the letters I wrote on the subject of 
his ‘ Cain,’ warning him against the influence 
Shelley's admiration might have over his 
mind, and deprecating that wretched display 
of atheism wh'ch Shelley had given into, 
42d in which Lord B. himself seemed but 
too much inclined to follow him. Shiclley, 
too, has written anxiously to Smith, to say 
how sorry he should be to stand ill in my 
opinion, and making some explanation of his 
opinions, which Smith is to show me. Rogers 
starts for England to-morrow morning.”— 
Vol. iii. pp. 245-353. 


In November, 1822, we have Moore 
at last at home, his proper home, 
again. Mrs. Moore, who went before 
him with the light infantry, and the 
heavy baggage of nurses, was welcomed 
home by a merry peal of the bells of the 
adjoining village. A parting dinner was 
given in Paris to Moore ; and it shows 
to what a height party feeling then 
ran, or rather to what an extent 
Moore's pasquinades—now forgotten, 
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or, though reprinted among his poems, 
unintelligible from the incidents to 
which they advert being forgotten— 
had inflicted bitter wounds on the ob. 
jects of his stinging satire, that it was 
felt prudent to suppress the names of 
many of those who, forgetting all but 
Moore’s brilliant talents, and forgiving, 
what it is vain to deny was his mis- 
chievous misapplication of them, joined 
in paying him this compliment. The 
festival went off well. Moore records 
his speeches. The health of each 
member of his family was drunk, and 
Moore describes himself as in the con- 
dition of one of Southey’s heroes— 
multiplied by the kindness of his host 
into seven; and, as Kehama entered 
the several gates of a city, and marched 
down its several streets in some seven 
or eight personalities—each a perfect 
Kehama—a similar miracle was here 
performed. In Moore his hosts saw each 
member of his family —‘* Methinks 
there be seven Tommies in the field !” 
and Moore himself, to judge of him by 
the state in which he was next day 
when he jotted down the notice of his 
entertainment, must have seen each of 
his hosts double at least, towards the 
close of the banquet. Here is his re- 
cord of some of his speeches: — 


““*T have often, gentlemen, heard of sym- 
pathetic ink, but here is a liquid which has 
much better claims to that epithet; and if 
there is a glass of sueh at this moment be- 
fore my good old father, it must, I think, 
sparkle in sympathetic reply to those which 
you have done him the honour of tilling to 
him.’ In proposing the health of Richard 
Power (who was present), I spoke of him 
‘as combining all that is manliest in man, 
with all that is gentlest in woman; that 
consistency of opinion and conduct which 
commands respect, with that smooth facility 
of intercourse which wins affection ; a union, 
as it were, of the stem and flower of lifes 
of the sweetness which we love, and the 
solidity on which we repose.’ Inalluding to 
the charitable object of the Kilkenny Thea- 
tre, I called it ‘that happy expedient for 
enlisting gaity in the cause of benevolence, 
and extracting from the smiles of one part of 
the community a warmth with which todry up 
the tears of the other ;’ the happiness we had 
enjoyed together at that time, ‘days passed 
in studying Shakspeare, and nights in acting 
or discussing him; the happy freedom of 
those suppers (Tamquam scra libertas—late 
enough, God knows) where, as in the suppers 
described by Voltaire :— 

** La liberté, convive aimable 


Mit les deux coudes sur la table, 
Entre le plaisir et l'amour.’ 
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In proposing the health of Lord Trimles- 
town, spoke of his being particularly fit to 
take the chair at sucli a meeting, not only 
from our old acquaintance, &c., but his love 
of literature, and ‘the success with which he 
had practised it; his intimate knowledge of 
French and English, which placed him as a 
sort of Janus between the two languages, 
with a double-fronted insight into the beauties 
of each, and enabled him not only to make 
the wild tale of Atala resound, in language 
worthy of its sweetness, on the banks of the 
Thames, but to occupy himself (as I was 
proud to say he was doing at present) in 
teaching the story of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ to the 
lighter echoes of the Seine.’ A song was 
sung by Grattan during the night, which he 
had written for the occasion. Left them be- 
tween one and two, and went to Douglas's, 
where I supped.”—Vol. iv. pp. 18, 19. 


We have Moore a few days after in 
London ; and on the 21st December his 
«* Loves of the Angels” is published. 
One of the earliest copies was sent to 
Lady Donegal—a true friend—who, 
however, over-estimated the faults of 
the poem, which certainly does not 
quite deserve her severe critie sms ; 
but not more than the friends, who 
kept up his spirits, over-estimated its 
merits :— 


“December 27th. An answer from Lady 
Donegal, with the following sentence in it, 
which, from the state of nervousness I had 
got into about my book, came upon me like 
a thunderbolt :-—* You bid me not say any- 
thing about the ‘ Angels,’ but I must so far 
disobey you as to say that I am both vexed 
and disappointed, and I think that vou will 
feel Lam right in not allowing Barbara to 
read it.’ I never remember anything that 
gave me much more pain than this. It 
seemed at once to ring the death-knell of 
my poem. This at once accounted for the 
dead silence of the Lonzmans since the pub- 
lication, for the non-appearance of the second 
edition, which I was taught to expect would 
be announced the third day, for Lord Lans- 
downe’s reserve on the subject, for every- 
thing. My book, then, was considered (why 
or wherefore it was in vain to inquire) im- 
proper, and what I thought the best, as well 
as the most moral thing I had ever written, 
was to be doomed to rank with the rubbish 
of Carlisle and Co. for ever. Bowles, who 
was with me at the time, endeavoured most 
good-humouredly to soothe me, and, though 
he had not read the poem, gallantly made 
himself responsible that I could not have 
written anything to bring upon me such a 
censure. It was all in vain. I wrote off 
to Longmans to beg they would tell me the 
worst at once, and to wy mother, to prepare 
her for the failure which I now considered as 
certain. In this mood Bowles left me, and 
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in about an hour after, luckily for my peace 
of mind, Lord Lansdowne and Byng arrived. 
Their coming was like an avatar to me. 
Lord L. declared, in the warmest manner, 
that he thought the poem not only beautiful, 
but perfectly unexceptionable and pure, and 
that he had no hesitation in preferring it to 
anything I had ever written, Byng, too 
(who two or three weeks since had express- 
ed himself with some degree of alarm about 
the title), told me that, on reading the poem, 
he had instantly written off to some friends 
who felt the same apprehensions as himself, 
that ‘it might be safely trusted in the nur- 
sery.’ It is inconceivable the relief all this 
was to me, and not less so to my darling 
Bessy, who had seen the wretched state I 
was thrown into by Lady D.’s letter, and had 
in vain employed her good sense and sweet- 
ness to counteract its effect.”—-Vol. iv. pp. 
29, 30. 





In these days of Shakespearian disco. 
very, it may be worth while to men. 
tion that Moore records an actor says 
ing, by mistake— 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s ‘hanks it is, 
To have a foothless child ;" 


and that old Parker, who used always 
say the ‘‘coisoned pup,” instead of 
the ‘‘ poisoned cup,” when he, on one 
occasion, succeeded in saying it right, 
was interrupted by the audience, who 
cried out ‘*no, no!” and insisted on 
the reading with which they were fa- 
nailiar. 


“January 6th, 1823. Lord Lansdowne 
mentioned the conclusion of a letter from a 
Dutch commercial house, as follows:—~ 
‘Sugars are falling mcre and more every 
day ; not so the respect and esteem with 
which we are, &c.’ Slept at Bowood. 

“7th. At breakfast Jekyll told of some 
one remarking on the inaccuracy of the in- 
scription on Lord Kenyon’s tomb, Mors 
janua vita; upon which Lord Ellenborough 
sail, ‘Don’t you know that that was by 
Kenyon’s express de-ire, as he left it in hig 
will, that they should not go to the expense 
of a diphthong? He mentioned Rogers's 
story of an old gentleman, when sleeping at 
the fire, being awakened by the clatter of the 
fire-irons all tumbling down, and saying, 
‘What! going to bed without one kiss,’ tak- 
ing it for the children, ‘Talked of Gen, 
Smith, a celebrated Nabob, who said, as an 
excuse for his bad shooting, that he hail 
‘spoilt his hand by shooting peacocks with 
the Great Mogul.’ Lord L. told of the same 
having written to put off some friez.ds whom 
he had invited to his country seat, saying, 
‘1 find my damned fellow of a steward has 
in the meantime sold the estate.’ ‘This Gen. 
Smith was the original of Foote’s Sir Mat- 
thew Mite (his father having been a cheese- 
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monger; and Jekyll told of some one hav- 
ing taken Foote to Smith’s country-house on 
their way to town; his sleeping there, and 
being treated with every civility by Smith ; 
and saying, before they were a hundred 
yards from his house, ‘I think I can’t pos- 
sibly miss him now, having had such a good 
sitting. . ° ° ° 
“Miss N. mentioned a French lady, of 
whom she inquired, by way of compliment, 
‘in what manner she had contrived to speak 
English so well?’ and the answer was, ‘I 
begun by traducing. Lord L., in the even- 
ing, quoted a ridiculous passage from the 
preface to Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Retrospections,’ in 
which, anticipating the ultimate perfection 
of the human race, she says she does not 
despair of the time arriving ‘when Vice will 
take refuge in the arms of Impossibility.’ 
Mentioned also an ode of hers to Posterity, 
beginning, ‘ Posterity, gregarious dame ;’ the 
only meaning of which must be, a lady chez 
qui numbers assemble—a lady at home. I 
repeated what Jekyll told the other day of 
Bearcroft, saying to Mrs. Piozzi, when 
Thrale, after she had called him frequently 
Mr. Beercraft, ‘ Beercraft is not my name, 
madam ; it may be your trade, but it is not 
my name. Dr. Currie once, upon being 
bored by a foolish Blue, to tell her the pre- 
cise meaning of the word idea (which she 
said she had been reading about in some 
metaphysical work, but could not understand 
it), answered, at last, angrily, ‘ Idea, madam, 
is the feminine of idiot, and means a female 
fool.’ ” ° 
“ April 16th. 


Woolriche called on his 
way toreturnto Woburn . . . . . 
Called on Mrs. Story and the Donegals. 


Dined with W. Spencer. Spencer not in 
very high feather. Mentioned those two 
lines, written, he said, on Madame de 
enlis, though in general supposed to be on 
Madame de Stael :— 


“¢ Elise se consume en efforts superflus ; 

La Vertu n’en veut pas, le Vice n'en veut plus.’ 
What Madame de Stael said of Paris, C’est 
la ville du monde ot on peut le mieux se 
passer du bonheur. Her reply to a man who, 
upon finding himself placed between her and 
a very pretty woman, said how lucky he was 
de se trouver placé entre le Genie et la Beauté, 
C'est la premiére fois (said Madame de Stael) 
quion m’ait loué par ma beauté.”—Vol. iv. 
pp. 35-58. 


Moore is now busy with his “¢ Fables 
for the Holy Alliance,” some of which 
are very amusing, and all are in a 
pleasant conversational tone, which 
occasionally and easily rises into some- 
thing higher. His publishers were 
afraid that much of the matter was 
libellous. Turner, the historian of the 
Anglo-Saxons, ‘a Special eee. 
had his fears—nay, he thought that 
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the Constitutional Association, who 
had extinguished the publishers of some 
blasphemous books, might be down on 
Moore, and his fears infected wiser 
men, A case was sent to Denman, 
who would not undertake to guarantee 
that people might not be fools enough 
to prosecute, but “he would venture 
to guarantee the result of such a pro- 
secution which had been anticipated by 
Horace and Pope ”"— 


“ The plaintiff will be hissed, 
My lords the judges laugh and you're dismissed.” 


Moore met Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Lamb at one or two dinner-par- 
ties, but his record preserves nothing 
worth remembering. Some execrable 
puns of Coleridge's are given, and 
Lamb made some abortive attempts 
of the same kind, which fortunately 
have been allowed to die,—vate carent 
sacro. Of Moore and of the Lakers, 
it is plain that what was best in each 
— the other did not appreciate. 

amb, to be appreciated at all, should 
have been known perfectly, his distinc- 
tive peculiarities constituting, in a 
great degree, his claim on society. Play- 
ful oddity, and grotesque, whimsical, 
capricious humour were his—were his 
abundantly; but wit, sparkling wit, 
such as would delight a stranger, was 
altogether denied to him. The bril- 
liant things which flashed from Sheridan, 
and which scarcely belonged to him 
more than toa hundred others—**’T'was 
mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands,”— the light currency of 
conversation was not Lamb’s; still 
less was it Wordsworth’s, who, on his 
few topics, was intensely in earnest, 
and who could interest no one who 
was not anxious to know the opinions 
and feelings of a thoughtful man, on 
subjects which he had through life 
meditated. Coleridge’s was a more 
extensive range of subjects, but we 
should imagine him little likely to do 
anything but fatigue a man like Moore, 
who would have been probably, 'like the 
Spirits of Prospero, engaged in medi- 
tating escape, while the magician was 
telling all he had done, and all he 
would do, and explaining the vile ser- 
vitude of the bondage in wich men and 
spirits were held, till he, the deliverer, 
came to the rescue. For whatever rea- 
son, these dinners among the poets by 
profession do not seem to have left 
on Moore’s mind any very pleasant re- 
collections. Like Miranda, in the 
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drama to which we have alluded, he 
found it hard to avoid dropping asleep ; 
and to say the truth, without irreve- 
rence to the wizard who benumbed 
all his faculties with mile-long paren- 
theses, and probably did not give him 
the opportunity of saying one word, 
we do not blame him. “ Did you 
ever hear me preach ?” said Coleridge 
to Lamb on some occasion. Lamb 
stuttered—“ I never knew you do any- 
thing else.” Moore was not fond of 
sermons, ‘‘in season or out of season.” 
Moore’s ‘‘ Loves of the Angels,” and 
his “‘ Fables for the Holy Alliance,” were 
successful in the booksellers’ sense of 
success. Political factions, in an earlier 
day of England, carried their point by 
tuning the pulpits; and in Moore’s 
case, the influential newspapers of 
literature were dexterously filled with 
extracts and anticipations. The bab- 
blers at clubs and ball-rooms were not 
idle. There was no aid which could be 
thus given which was not diligently 
sought and rendered available to aid 
the circulation and sale of his books. 
There was a serious danger, however, 
from the nickname which had been 
lately given by Southey to Byron and 
his followers, whom he described as of 
the Satanic school—a nickname by no 
means unlikely to prevent the books 
being allowed into families by whom 
they had been before unsuspiciously 
received. We do not think that the 
extent of the circulation of Byron’s 
works was diminished by this, but they 
were circulated among a much lower 
class of persons; and there being no 
property that the law would recognise 
in books a by indecencies of 
every kind, the publisher of Byron’s 
former works shrunk from his new ven- 
tures, which were abandoned to every 
man that sought to make some dirty 
bread on the highways of literature. 
*¢ Heaven and Earth” was one of By- 
ron’s poems, which, though not as 
offensive as “‘Don Juan,” wasabout this 
time printed and circulated in one 
cheap form or another, and its iden- 
tity of subject with Moore’s — which, 
like it, touched on ground better 
avoided—wasnot unlikely tohavemade 
Moore’s poem share in popular estima- 
tion the same kind of repute which it 
held. What that was may be judged 
of by a strange paragraph in this 
diary of Moore’s. At that time a wild 
frenzy seemed to have seized some 
wretches who stabbed with knives and 
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daggers women in the streets. We 
remember several cases of the kind in 
London. In Paris there were some; 
and Moore tells us that there were 
persons who seriously ascribed these 
maniacal crimes to a state of mind pro- 
duced by the study of Byron’s “ Hea- 
ven and Earth.” This was anabsurdity; 
yet it shows how strong the feeling 
was against the poem. Moore's “ An- 
gels” were no better than they should 
be, but it would not do to have them 
thought very devils; and this danger 
they seemed to have escaped. 
Meanwhile, Moore’s dealings with 
Power, which we have mentioned in 
our account of the former volumes of 
“The Memoirs,” on which an annuity 
of £500 a-year depended, kept him at 
all times engaged with writing songs 
for music, and occasionally composing 
music for songs. Out of this agreement 
arose several of Moore's most beautiful 
poems. His neighbour, Bowles, on one 
occasion, told him that he would choose 
for his text the words of one of his He- 
brew Melodies, ‘‘ Fallen is thy throne, 
O Israel!” The words are not in the 
Bible; but Bowles, giving out as his 
text, ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon,” 
said, ‘Such was the pathetic song of the 
Jews, when they mourned over their 
lost country; but a still more pathe- 
tic song might be founded on that 
riod, when they saw their temple 
itself destroyed, and when they might 
say, ‘ Fallen is thy throne, O Israel!’ ” 
The entry of July 23rd, 1823, men- 
tions an invitation from Lord Lans- 
downe to Killarney: and, on the 27th, 
we have him in Dublin on his way. 
We come among names familiar to our 
Irish readers, and which will make 
this part of the journal read in Ireland; 
but we must pass on, without giving 
them their fame. One of these friends 
tells Moore of a parody he had made 
on two lines in the “Veiled Pro. 
phet ” :— 
“ We know no more of fear then one who dwells 
Beneath the tropics knows of icicles.” 
**‘ The following,” says Moore, “is 
his parody, which 1 bless my stars 
that none of my critics were lively 
enough to hit upon, for it would have 
stuck by me— 
“ We know no more of fear than one who dw ells 
On Scotia's mountains knows of knee-buckles,” 
On the 30th, Moore leaves Dubli 
with the Lansdowne party for th 
south; is in Cork, Youghal, Killar. 
U 
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ney, Limerick, Roscrea, Naas, and is 
back in Dublin on the 16th of the fol- 
lowing month. Like Nicholl and like 
Head, he passes his fortnight in Ire- 
land, and returns ready to prescribe 
for all its miseries. Moore knew quite 
as little of the country as those Lng- 
lish gentlemen did; and he had pre- 

udices, early imbibed, which were 
fikely to colour everything he saw. 
The readers of the former part of his 
Memoirs are aware that he entered 
Dublin College very early; that of 
the manners and character of the people 
of Ireland he could know nothing, ex- 
eept what might be learned by an occa- 
sional holiday in the county of Wick- 
low, or by such festivities as the coro- 
nation of the kings of Dalkey; and 
that he was mixed up with the disaf- 
fections of 1798. He soon after went 
to England, and on his occasional visits 
to Ireland, Dublin was for the most 
= his place of residence. Of Irish 

ory he appears, at this time, to 
have known Kittle or nothing. It forms 
no exception to this that he appears 
to have looked over Keatinge and 
O'Halloran for such romantic legends 
as he might make use of in the Me- 
lodies — <‘ sparkles of Lagenian splen- 
dour ”—genuine Irish diamond. The 
visit, to the south has added some pages 
to the diary, of which the best is a con- 
versation he was told of O'Connell 
with Judge Day :— 


« J. Day.—‘ What remedy is there for Ire- 
land's. miseries? 0'C.—‘I could tell you 
some, but you would not adoptthem.’ J. D. 
—Name them. 0’C.—A law that no one 
should possess an estate in Ireland who has 
one anywhere else.’ J. D.—‘ I agree to that.’ 
O’C.—‘ That tithes should be abolished.’ 
J. D.—'‘ I agree to that.’ O'C.—‘ That the 
Catholics should be completely emancipated.’ 
J. D.—'T agree to that.’ O'C.—‘ That the 
union should be repealed.’ J. D.—‘ I agree 
to that too.’ 0 C.—‘ Very well, since that 
is the case, take a pike and turn out, for 
there is nothing else wanting to qualify you.’ 
Mentioned a joke of Norbury’s to Judge 
Baily lately, when they were comparing ages, 
* You ‘certainly have as little of the ‘Old 
Bailey about you as any judge I know.’ ”-— 
Vol. iv. p. 118. 


In Moore’ 8 visit to the south of Ire- 
land, o inated his ‘* Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Rock,” published in the course of 
the next year. 

The year 1824 is dull with accounts 
ofthe birth of Moore’s “ Captain Rock,” 





and the several reviews of it. The plan 
was well conceived, but, as we think, 
not very successfully executed. It 
was, from the nature of the subject, 
discussed in every newspaper of the 
empire, and this kind of success did, we 
fancy, permanent mischief to Moore’s 
mind. Many of those who most ad- 
mired Moore found themselves un- 
able any longer to think of him in his 
character of poet, and we know some 
who resolutely declined to read his po- 
litics, in order to leave it possible for 
them to enjoy his poetry. The book, 
however, was not without its value ; 
amid much too well calculated to do 
mischief, there was something too of 
good. John Scully, Moore's brother. 
in-law, knew the Irish people well, and 
we trace his vigorous mind in some of 
the details. Seully would have been 
an honest-minded man if, living as he 
did among the peasantry, he was not 
like the fox in northern climates, com- 
pelled by a necessity of nature to as- 
sume the colour of surrounding ob- 
jects, which gave his only chance of liv- 
ing out his natural length of days. As 
it was, he was attacked and nearly 
murdered by some of the ‘Tipperary 
miscreants. From Scully, Moore learn- 
ed that the war waged by the peasants 
against Church property was in truth 
not a war of religion, but of property— 
a war of the poor against the rich ; and 
Church property was attacked, as most 
easily assailable, and as having fewer 
defenders. There was another friend 
of Moore’s, one of the most honourable, 
right-minded, and best of men; a man 
singularly accurate in details, and 
whose information on all subjects — 
chiefly on those connected with his 
profession —he was an attorney and 
solicitor in considerable practice in the 
Trish courts of law and equity — was 
very extensive—the late Joseph Ab- 
bott; and in Moore’s book of ‘‘Cap- 
tain Rock,” there was a good deal 
of matter supplied by Abbott, which 
it was very important that the En 
lish should become acquainted with, 
In consequence of some statements in 
* Captain Rock,” of the state of the 
Jaw in Ireland, and the practice of Irish 
sheriffs assisting debtors to evade every 
process for the recovery of ascertained 
debts, Mr. Abbott was summoned to 
give evidence on the subject before 
committees of both Houses, in 1824; 
and evidence of greater value has sel- 
dom been obtained from any witness 
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than what he then gave. To Moore— 
and to Lord Lansdowne, through 
Moore—the country is indebted for 
Abbott's having been summoned be- 
fore those committees. His evidence 
led to immediate legislation, by which 
most of the evils were effectually re- 
medied. Abbott is often mentioned in 
the diary — always with respect and 
affection. 

There are several entries in Moore's 
journal about the notices of ** Captain 
Rock” in the periodicals of the day. 
The book was praised in most of those 
publications ; ‘‘ Blackwood’s,” how- 
ever, is mentioned by him as a damag- 
ing review, and he speaks with hurt 
feeling of “ Rock Detected, by a 
Munster Farmer,” the author of which 
book he believes to be ** O'Sullivan, 
a friend of Kate's.” Kate was his 
favourite sister, the wife of Scully. 
Moore was not, we believe, wrong in 
referring the authorship of «* Rock De- 
tected” to Mortimer O’Sullivan, whom 
Moore, after this, attacked in ceaseless 
pasquinades, ‘The article in “ Black- 
wood” we have looked over since 
reading Moore’s diary, and we are not 
surprised at his having felt sorely the 
castigation he received. In Doctor 
O’Sullivan’s book, too, there was a good 
deal which it does not surprise us that 
Moore, who provoked it, found it diffi- 
cult to forgive. We have no wish to 
discuss these topics now, which it 
would be our desire, as far as they re- 
late to Moore, were wholly forgotten ; 
but we must say, that we agree sub- 
stantially with the authors of these re- 
plies to Moore. Moore reminds us of 
the Cupid of Ovid. He has his shafts 
of satire and of love, and both are at 
all times ready :— 

« Eque sagittifera promeit dua tela pharetrA 
Diversorum operum. Fugat hoc, facit illud amorem, 
Quod facit auratum est et cuspipe fulget acuta, 


Quod fugat obtusum est, et habet sub arundine 
plumbum.” 


We are glad to get rid of this talk 
about ‘* Captain Rock,” and Moore's 
Irishry, adding but a sentence of one 
of his friends :— 


“ Dinner at Lady Westmoreland’s: com- 
pany, Lord Gower, Marquis and Marquise 
Palmella, &., &c. She, in her strange way, 
talked of ‘Captain Rock,’ which Palmella 
said he had read at Lisbon, and thouyht it 
the most original book he had ever met 
with. Lady W. said, ‘ that never was there 
anything equal to it, either in talent or mis- 
chief ; that it was also the most heartless book 
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ever written; and though those who knew 
me well said I had a great deal of heart, 
she would judge from this work I had 
none,’”—Vol. iv. p. 307. 


The “ entry” of May 14th mentions 
the intelligence of Byron’s death being 
received in London, ‘There are seve- 
ral memoranda of conversations with 
persons connected with Byron, rela- 
tive to the destruction of his memoirs ; 
and it would appear that a formal ac- 
count of the whole matter was written 
by Moore, which Lord John has, we 
dare say, wisely suppressed. It woul¢ 
appear that little has been lost by; h 
loss of this manuscript. Lord Joh 
says :— 


“ As to the manuscript itself, having read 
the greater part, if not the whole, I should 
say that three or four pages of it were too 
gross and indelicate for publication ; that the 
rest, with few exceptions, contained little 
traces of Lord Byron’s genius, and no inte~ 
resting details of his life. His early youth in 
Greece, and his sensibility to the scenes 
around him, when resting on a rock in the 
swimming excursions he took from the 
Pireus, were strikingly described. But, on 
the whole, the world is no loser by the sacri- 
fice made of the memoirs of this great poet. 

“J. 
—Vol. iv. p. 192. 


Byron was scarce buried when a@ 
number of books about him appeared. 
Medwin’s was one of them. He told of 
the acquaintanceship between Moore 
and Byron, and its origin, m some way 
that displeased Moore. Moore quotes ai 
sentence from a letter of his own to 
Rogers on the occasion. ‘ In old times 
superstitious thieves used to employ @ 
dead man’s hand in committing robbe- 
ries, and they called it the matn de 
gloire. I think the Captain of Dra- 
goons (Medwin) is making use of # 
‘hand of glory’ for not better pur- 
poses.” How elaborate! — how like 
Moore! 


* October 30th, Dinner at Bowles’s, 
Bowles mentioned that at some celebra- 
tion at Reading school, when the patrons 
or governors of it (beer and brandy mer- 
chants) were to be welcomed with a Latin 
address, the boy appointed to the task thus 
bespoke them, ‘ Salvete, hospites selebeerimi,’ 
and then turning to the others, ‘ Salvete, 
hospites celebrandi.’ "—Vol. iv. p. 248. 


The year 1824 closes with prepara- 
tions for the life of Sheridan, and pro~ 
jects are intimated of a life of Byron. 
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We have, through 1825, the same 
eternal round of dinners, and we only 
wonder that Moore did not get tired 
of the thing sooner. The kind of 
authorship, Ecos which he now 
adopted, required continued inter- 
course with the class of persons who 
supplied the information which he was 
to put together. His lives of Sheridan 
and of Byron could not have been 
written on any other condition; and 
though his “‘Songs” had a charm which 
was felt everywhere, it was of im- 

rtance to him, and the publishers of 

is music, that the interest which at- 
tached to it in fashionable circles, and 
which, in great part, depended on 
Moore’s own personal presence in fa- 
shionable circles, should not be allowed 
to share the fate of all that is brilliant, 
as long as that fate could be averted. 
Moore enjoyed society, and was him- 
self a great ornament and acquisition 
to whatever society he mixed among ; 
but for the life of us we cannot but 
think he must often have, in secret, 
sympathised with that French judge, 
who, travelling in England, shared 
the hospitalities of the members of the 
northern circuit. After praising Scar- 
lett and the rest of them, he added, 
« Mais il faut avouer que leur cuisine 
est fade et bornée,” ‘there was, it ap- 
peared to him, the same old goose at 
dinner wherever he went.” The “old 
goose” not only represented the cui- 
sine, but was an emblem of the mono- 
tony of the whole thing. 

1825, January 12. The “entry” of 
this date records some things which 
Mackintosh had told him; one was 
Wilberforce, saying of the Catholics, 
that they were like soem discharged 
from prison, but still wearing the pri- 
son dress. 


“Mentioned an advertisement that ap- 
peared in 1792, ‘Wanted for a King of 
France, an easy, good-tempered man, who 
can bear confinement, and has no followers.’ 
Wilberforce was made a citizen by the French 
Convention, and Courtenay, who was in 
Paris at the time, said, ‘If you make Mr. 
W. a citizen, they will take you for an as- 
semblage of negroes, for it is well known he 
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never favoured the liberty of any white man in 
all his life.” Dr. Thomson said of Godwin 
(who in the full pride of his theory of per- 
fectibility, said he ‘could educate tigers’), ‘I 
should like to see him in a cage with two of 
his pupils.’ "—Vol. iv. p. 269. 


10th October, 1825. 


“ Oct. 10th. Walked over to Lord Lans- 
downe, who was much delighted with Long- 
mans’ and C. Sheridan’s letters, which I had 
senthim. The Longmans had mentioned in 
theirs, that Henry Grattan had been with 
them, and seemed much disposed to put his 
materials for the life of his father into my 
hands, but they said 1 must not do it till 
after the life of Lord Byron. Lord Lans- 
downe much amused by the custom for lives 
I was likely to have. I said I had better 
publish nine together in one volume, and 
call it ‘The Cat.’ Walked the greater part 
of the way home with me.”—Vol. iv. p. 823. 


The part of the diary now published 
terminates with an account of a visit to 
Abbotsford. It does not give much 
which has not been, in one form or 
other, previously before the public. 
Scott confessed to Moore that he 
hardly knew high from low in music. 
Moore told him that Lord Byron knew 
nothing of music, but that the tears 
gushed into his eyes at some things 
Moore sang. “I dare say,” says Scott, 
‘* Byron’s feelings and mine, about 
music, are very much the same.” 


“His true delight, however, was visible 
after supper, when Sir Adam sung some old 
Jacobite songs; Scott’s eyes sparkled, and 
his attempts to join in chorus showed much 
more of the will than the deed. ‘ Hey, 
Tutti tatte,’ was sung in the true orthodox 
manner, all of us standing round the table 
with hands crossed and joined, and chorus- 
ing every verse with all our might and 
main ; he seemed to enjoy all this thoroughly. 
Asked him this morning whether he was not 
a great admirer of Bruce the traveller; said 
he was his delight ; and I could have sworn 
s0.”——Vol. iv. pp. 342, 343. 


Thus closes the fourth volume of 
Lorpy Joun Russeuu’s Memoirs of 
Moore. 
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MISERRIMUS. 










I wandered thro’ the cloisters old, 
And saw the great cathedral tower 

Stand like a spectre grey and cold 

Up in the frosty moonlight’s power ; 







And the broad clock, whose wind-worn face 
Deep from the clustering ivy shone, 

Struck slowly with its mighty mace, 

Clear in the solemn starlight, ‘‘ One.” 













Beneath the shadow of the pile 
A solitary stone was sleeping ; 
No light from heaven came here to smile 
here damps and dews were coldly weeping. 







Till as I looked, a moonbeam came 
And stole around a buttress grey, 

And with a finger steeped in flame 
Traced out the letters as they lay. 






The moss that had the tomb o’ergrown 
A look of sorrow round them shed, 

I stooped, and peered into the stone— 

‘¢ Miserrimus” was all it said. 








Ah, touching record of a life ! 
What uncompanionable woe ! 

What silent hours, what lonely strife 
Seem shadowing where those letters glow. 







** Miserrimus,”—I thought once more, 
And with the thought the word grew bright. 

Can he have touched the gleaming shore, 

Where tears are changed to pearls of light. 











And from the far triumphal sky, 

A sound seemed sent upon the breeze, 
Like ocean whisperings that die 
At even, over scented seas, 










A clash of lyres, and words of song, 
Down sweeping through the starry spheres— 
‘¢ His tribulation, and his wrong ; 
His heart’s deep yearnings, woes, and fears, 






‘* At death were merged in faith, and here 
He drinks of love, and fills his soul.” 

The voice had ceased, a single tear 

Down on the ancient tombstone stole. 







‘«‘ Short word, how much thy silence speaks,” 
I said, and homeward went in thought ; 

While all the range of eastern peaks 

The flushings of the morning caught. 


S. A. B. 











Lament of the Irish Mother. 

















LAMENT OF THE IRISH MOTHER. 


BY TINY. 


Oh! why did you go when the flowers were springing, 
And winter's wild tempests had vanished away, 
When the swallow was come, and the sweet lark was singing, 
From the morn to the eve of the beautiful day ? 
Oh! why did you go when the summer was coming, 
And the heaven was blue as your own sunny eye ; 
When the bee on the blossom was drowsily humming— 
Mavourneen ! mavourneen ! oh, why did you die? 






My hot tears are falling in agony o’er you, 
My heart was bound up in the life that is gone ; 
Oh! why did you go from the mother that bore you, 
Achora, macushla! why leave me alone ? 
The primrose each hedgerow and dingle is studding ; 
The violet’s breath is on each breeze’s sigh, 
And the woodbine you loved round your window is budding— 
Oh! Maura, mavourneen ! why, why did you die ? 




































The harebell is missing your step on the mountain, 
The sweetbrier droops for the hand that it loved, 
And the hazel’s pale tassels hang over the fountain 

That springs in the copse where so often you roved. 
The hawthorn’s pearls fall as though they were weeping 

Upon the low grave where your cold form doth lie, 
And the soft dews of evening there longest lie sle -eping— 
Mavourneen! mavourneen ! ob, why did you die ? 






The meadows are white with the low daisy’s flower, 
And the long grass bends glistening like waves in the sun ; 
And from his green nest, in the ivy-grown tower, 
The sweet robin sings till the long day is done. 
On, on to the sea, the bright river is flowing, 
There is not a stain on the vault of the sky ; 
But the flow’rs on your grave in the radiance are glowing— 
Your eyes cannot see them, Oh! why did you die? 






Mavourneen, I was not alone in my sorrow, 
But he whom you loved has soon followed his bride ; 
His young heart could break with its grief, and to-morrow 
They ‘ll lay him to rest in the grave by your side. 
My « darling, my darling, the judgment alighted 
Upon the young branc hes, the blooming and fair ; 
But the dry leafless ‘stem which the lightning hath blighted 
Stands lonely and dark in the sw veet summer air. 


When the bright silent stars through my window are beaming 
I dream in my madness that you're at my side, 

With your long golden curls on your white shoulders streaming, 
And the smile that came warm from your loving heart's tide ; 

I hear your sweet voice fitful melodies singing ; 
I wake but to hear the low wind’s whispered sigh, 

And your vanishing tones through my silent home ringing, 

As I cry in my anguish—oh! why did you die ? 





A Little Galliambic. 







Achora, machree, you are ever before me— 
I scarce see the heaven to which you are gone, 
So dark are the clouds of despair which lie o’er me. 
Oh, pray for me! pray at the Mighty One's throne! 
Oh, plead that the chain of my bondage may sever, 
That to thee and our Father my freed soul may fly, 
Or the ery of my spirit for ever and ever 


Shall be—* Oh, mavourneen! why, why did you die?” 











A LITTLE GALLIAMBIC,. 






BY WILLIAM FORSYTH. 






Tell me not of loveliness fading ; 
Dream not, dearest, of love’s decay, 

Like the roses, blooming and shedding 
All their bliss on a summer day. 






No, no! adown by the valleys 
Flowers are thoughts, and they come and go; 

But the summer, love, lasteth always, 

While our hearts are above the snow. 












Gentle Time will never bereave thee, 
Of a beauty that love hath blest ; 

He will gifts of memory leave thee, 

That will make him a welcome guest. 












So, so, adown by the valleys 
Flowers are thoughts, and they come and go; 

But the summer, love, Jasteth always, 

While our hearts are above the snow. 










Age will come—but we will remember, 
All the fears of our life’s young day ; 
O’er the face of frosty December, 
Scatter bloom from its glowing May. 






Bloom, from out thy bountiful hand, love ; 
Foliage fairer than robes of spring ; 

Smiles that light to beauty the land, love ; 

Songs more sweet than the birds could sing. 











Thou art fair and I am merry— 
Loving, laughing, the live-long day; 

Dream not, then, of life growing weary, 
Dream not beauty can die away. 






No, no, adown by the valleys 
Flowers are thoughts, and they come and go; 

But the summer, love, lasteth always, 

While our hearts are above the snow. 






























































































































































































































































For more than two thousand years has 
Paganism, with its philosophy of scep- 
ticism or indifference, and Christianity 
with its gentler precepts, in succession 
warred against the natural intolerance 
of man’s self-opinion, or sought to 
tame the wild passions by which funa- 
ticism degrades religion. The struggle 
bas been long and fluctuating — the 
banner of toleration but slowly pene- 
trating the hosts of its opponents ; 
often stationary or retrograde, and 
for ages prostrate and overthrown. The 
battle still rages, and its battle-field 
throughout the civilised world exhibits 
marks of the various phases of the con- 
flict. Results the most opposite are 
seen in different countries. While we 
look at isolated points, we are per- 

lexed; but if we survey the entire 

eld of operations, we may, by a more 
extensive induction, elicit some com- 
prehensive laws. We shall better un- 
derstand in any one nation what to 
censure and what to forgive, when we 
have gathered a more varied expe- 
rience, a less contracted charity, from 
a survey of the faults of all. It would 
be well if those who here babble of 
**Religious Equality” would for a mo- 
ment enlarge their gaze, and read the 
world as it is now, not as it is not, and 
learn rather to cherish the freedom they 
possess, than preach visionary doctrines 
of an impracticable ideal, which those 
who inculcate can, least of any, enforce 
by their own example. 

The history of the past is indeed 
filled with many a dark page ; no deed 
of horror, no depth of guilt, no ex- 
tremities of pitiless, desolating fero- 
city that may not there be found traced, 
and that did not, at some period, find 
its source or its palliation in the out- 
raged name of religion. Christianity, 
baptised in blood and suffering, and 
nurtured in intolerance by its Pagan 
rulers, inherited too much the baleful 
legacy, adopted the lessons it had been 
thus rudely taught, and turned on its 
own bosom the weapons once wielded 
against it by its now prostrate foe. The 
tale is long and humiliating, fraught 
with many an instructive lesson to the 
calm and thoughtful student; nay, 
there is much in the present position 
of the world that it 1s impossible to 
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rightly understand without a reference 
to the history of each state. Both to 
Protestant and Roman Catholic nations 
we should often be guilty of injustice 
if we looked to their present position 
alone, and left out of view the tangled 
chain of causes from which the final 
result is wrought. 

Still, for all but the philosopher in 
his closet, the practical business of life 
lies in the present as it exists, in the 
future as it may be controlled, and not 
in the grave of the past. From its dark 
oblivion each party disinters by turns 
some tale of cruelty or injustice, that 
covers with shame the descendants who 
bear the same name as the perpetrators, 
but which seldom yields instruction, 
never carries conviction, and always 
embitters their mutual animosities. The 
retrospection may be sometimes in- 
structive to the philosopher, it is ever 
irritating to the many. It arouses pre- 
judices already sufficiently strong, and 
ores retaliation, not repentance. 

ake it as a whole, the world — 
unlike the human heart — grows 
gentler, better, and kindlier, as it 
waxes older. The ordinary ferocity of 
former times we repudiate as a thing 
so wholly gone by, that we feel no re- 
sponsibility for deeds that we no more 
sympathise with, and whose recurrence 
each age makes less possible. It is 
easy to prove the overwhelming per- 
secutions by which the fanaticism of 
Roman Catholics in the ignorant ages, 
when no antagonist power had the in- 
fluence to control its fury, crushed 
each rising effort at dissent; it is also 
easy to adduce many instances where 
the champions of the Reformation vio- 
lated the principles they taught, and 
refused to accord the liberty of thought 
and judgment, on which they based 
their claims. But it is idle thus to 
wander in the tombs of the past, af- 
frighting the world by the ghosts we 
have called from its recesses. Let us 
now leave the dark centuries to slum- 
ber in oblivion, and look more usefully 
as hopefully—to the actualities of 
ife. 

Yet are there some portions of the 
past that still remain, and exercise a 
strong and living influence on the des- 
tinies of the present, and which cannot 
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be thus passed by. The outbursts of 
individual bigotry, even innumerable 
instances of what was then publicly 
authorised intolerance, prove nothing 
against those of the present day, who 
hold them in abhorrence. In all ages, 
in all religions, in all nations, will be 
found guilt and wickedness, and men 
who abuse the sacred name of religion, 
to work their selfish ends, and who 
arouse fierce passions, which they turn 
to their political purposes. No religion 
is to be judged by such examples ; the 
acts of its professing members are not 
necessarily an exposition of its tenets. 
It is otherwise with principles that 
have not been repudiated, or laws that 
have not been repealed. While they 
are allowed to continue ostensibly, all 
who do not protest against them, who 
do not publicly express their dissent, 
must be content to be publicly involved 
in the natural consequences of such 
doctrines, and must share in their con- 
demnation. 

Many as were the fostering causes of 
the growth of intolerance, there was 
one without which it could not have 
finally triumphed, one that professes to 
be drawn from the bosom of Roman 
Catholicism, and one that survives to 
this day, at once to excuse and to per- 
petuate bigotry. An evil principle 
seldom attains permanent ascendancy 
if it do not pay eomes to right by as- 
suming the garb of virtue; but when 
the conscientious can persuade them- 
selves that they admit the bad only 
to effect a necessary good, it be- 
comes impossible to eradicate the error. 
The consolidation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church under a single head first 
threw into prominence on importance 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation. It 
was boldly announced that those who 
dared to oppose this religion—nay, to 
deny a single item of its many easen- 
tial dogmas, fell under its spiritual 
anathemas, were not included in its 
privileged pale, and were thus consigned 
toeternal perdition. Individual judg- 
ment quailed before such terrors, and 
shrank from a risk so awful; heresy 
became synonymous with damnation, 
and the timid were appalled by the pos- 
sibility of a penalty so tremendous. 

Hand in hand with this grew up the 
dogma of infullibility, which supplied 
what was wanting in the former. The 
one made adhesion to the Church the 
only rt to salvation, the other re- 
moved all doubts, and justified those 
who held such opinions in assuming 


themselves to be certainly right, and 
all others as certainly wrong. With- 
out this men might have had belief, 
conviction, but could not have had 
that self-confidence which alone could 
stifle the voice of humanity. The 
error they sought to destroy was, in 
their eyes, not only of fatal conse- 
quence, but of infallible certainty. 
Better, then, that a few should for- 
feit existence or liberty than that the 

oison should be suffered to spread its 
infection. If the crime of the mur. 
derer, convicted on fallible testimony, 
must be atoned with his blood, if we 
chain the suicidal arm that presum 
tuously seeks to rob the body of lite, 
how much more shall we silence, with 
the scaffold or the dungeon, the men 
whose undoubted errors must surely 
kill immortal souls ? 

Such reasoning is not yet extinct, 
and, unhappily, even those who may 
not assent to its full consequences, 
must yet be swayed by its secret in- 
fluence. The more conscientious the 
Roman Catholic, the more deeply he is 
penetrated by the importance of his 
religion, and the more profoundly he 
must feel that all petty obstacles of 
sentiment, or apparent morality, must 
yield before the one great end of ad- 
vancing his own religion, and annihi- 
lating those of others. 

Illiberality will, doubtless, find a 
more charitable expression than in 
former ages, but the tendency to it 
must still exist from the very same 
cause, and must require the freedom of 
enlarged ideas, and of an ever-progress- 
ing society, to neutralise its dangerous 
effects. Justice, however, demands 
that, while we trace in these Roman 
Catholic dogmas, peculiar elements of 
intolerance, we should also remember 
that their motive, at least, may be 
consistent with an imaginary charity, 
and that it only aims at forcing on 
the reluctant a boon supposed to be 
inestimable. The Protestant who per- 
secutes has no such excuse ; he violates 
the spirit of his religion, and the es- 
sence of his claim—the freedom of 
conscience, and of thought. 

Thus founded on a settled principle, 
persecution ceased to be the outburst 
of individual excesses, and was organ- 
ised into the elaborate fabric of the 
famous Canon Law. Its existence has 
partially survived the modern spread 
of toleration ; it is still dominant in 
many countries, and in all must tend 
to retard the progress of liberality 
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those Roman Catholics who 
do not boldly emancipate themselves 
from its yoke. 

For their adherence to it, there is 
as little reason to be found in its history 
asin its precepts. Its authority, based 
on an admitted forgery, effected a foun- 


dation in the ignorant agent of 


the age. Adrian I, unable to find a 


sanction in the favourite argument of 


antiquity for the new claims of papal 
despotism, hit on the daring expedient 
of mventing precedents that did not 
exist. He succeeded in palming on 
the credulity of the eighth century 
two clumsy fabrications, which, for 
six centuries afterwards, passed as 
genuine enough, and which the first 
touch of scepticism convicted as de- 


fenceless impostures. Neither pontiff 


nor cardinal would now have courage to 
uphold ‘the false decretals,” or “the 
donation of Constantine.” * 

A foundation, however, was laid by 
this pious fraud, and each pope added 
to it some further decrees, and finally 
reared a superstructure, independent 
of its fabulous beginning. The Jus 
Canonieum” comprehends the epistles 
of popes, and decrees of councils, which 
affect together to contain the encyclo- 
= of Roman Catholic doctrine. 

ithin its dark pages are written those 
dogmas that are so offensive to Pro- 
testants, and so repugnant to morality, 
and that are even indignantly dis- 
owned by, we trust, every Roman 
Catholic layman in Ireland. 

This is the fountain whence are 
drawn all degrading accusations and 
angry prejudices against Popery. In 
short, the defence made for it in this 
quarter of the world is, not that it is 
right—no one has the courage to be 
its champion—but that it has no au- 
thority, and does not fairly represent 
the feelings of Roman Catholics. Such, 
we are sure, is the sincere conviction 
of the laity. But have the ecclesiastics 
ever openly repudiated its principles 
of immorality and persecution? They 
swear, at their ordination, to uphold 
and obey it, quite as distinctly as 
Roman Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment swear not to weaken or overthrow 
the Established Church ; perhaps the 


one oath is interpreted as loosely as 
the other too often has been ; certes, 
we would fain think, that priests, 
affecting allegiance to our English sove- 
reign, have some loop-hole to escape 
from obedience to the papal canon 
law. t 

With the exception of these endur- 
ing monuments of the dark ages, that 
still preserve an unnatural longevity, 
we need not recur to the past, or brood 
over its angry revelations. For two 
centuries the constitution of the great 
European family of states has been 
wholly changed, and a new order of 
relations has arisen. The era of * re- 
ligious wars’—that daring contradic- 
tion, that self-condemning combination 
of opposing words—is gone for ever. 
The fierce struggles that followed the 
bold reactionary efforts of Rome to re- 
conquer the ground won by the Refor- 
mation, may be said to have found 
their limits in the famous peace of 
Westphalia. The division of king- 
doms was at length based solely on 
political considerations ; the religious 
element was henceforth banished from 
their mutual relations. Within each 
state they must more or less ever come 
into collision, but in the wider dealings 
of nation with nation, a difference of 
religion will never more be recognised 
asa cause of war. The dissent of a 
smaller state can no longer be silenced 
or overawed by the coercion of a 
powerful neighbour. National tolera- 
tion has made a great and permanent 
advance. 

Since then the convulsions of Europe 
belong to the history of politics ; the 
struggle of the spirit of tolerance has 
become one of opinion and moral force. 
The idea rediscovered in the Reforma- 
tion—the right to think and to differ— 
gradually spreads, and penetrates 
through the bigotry of the most des- 
potic states, despite the vain efforts of 
tyrants to prevent the free develop- 
ment of thought. The great land- 
marks have remained; changes have 
been wrought, but imperceptibly, not 
by striking epochs. Protestantism no 
longer struggles for life, and therefore 
more calmly diffuses its principles, and 
improves its example. In nearly every 


* This is not disputed in the authorised Roman Catholic editions. See, for instance, that 
by Johannes Alzog, professor at Posen. Mayence: 1843. 

t The words of the oath are somewhat vague, but, at least, they promise obedience to 
the Pope, Vicar of Christ,” and to “the Sacred Canons.” What these are, if they be not 
the pontifical canons, it is not easy to see, and certainly has neyer been explained by any 


Roman Catholic authority. 
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country we may trace some progress 
towards liberality, yet we cannot but 
be surprised how so much stagnation 
should have beeir preserved in so many 
states, amid the downfal of ancient 
theories, the change, the tumult, and 
collision of modern ideas. 

The mighty organisation of the 
Romish Church has, doubtless, played 


an important part in the history of 


intolerance; we shall, therefore, fitly 
commence our survey of the present 
progress of this great controversy in 
the world, by shortly reviewing its 
position in the countries that have 
framed their laws under the influence 
of the Roman Catholic faith. And 
here we shall see the vast inroads that 
the last three centuries have made on 
the darkness of olden times; and it 
will make our task more pleasant, if 
we commence with those that prove 
the gradual enlightenment of the 
human race. We shall learn that itis 
now perfectly possible for a Roman 
Catholic country to be tolerant and 
just ; but we shall also observe that it 
is from the laity that freedom has ever 
sprung, and that it is by the ecclesi- 
astics its progress has been retarded ; 
it was the imperious rule of the clergy 
that iirst made captive man’s liberty 
of conscience, it is they who still pre- 
vent its fetters being unbound by the 
arrogant assuinption of dictation, such 
as no religion sanctions as a right or 
obligation on its members. 

It is a hopeful prospect for the rest 
of Europe to look on Bexerum, with 
its richly ciltured plains, its populous 
cities, and thriving manufactures, and 
see that the elements of progress and 
liberality are attainable in a Roman 
Catholic country. It is, however, an 
instance that their rulers are not likely 
to originate these new modes of 
thought, and that such must be in a 
manner forced upon their acceptance. 
We should not forget that Belgium 
was for ages under the rule of a Pro- 
testant government, and of one which 
employed its ascendant power but to 
confer a perfect religious equality on 
the less powerful sect. The Belgians 
were Roman Catholics, but the Ne- 
therlands were Protestant ; and perhaps 
no more striking proof of the leniency 
of their rule can be adduced, than that 
the Pope condescended to make a con- 
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cordat with the Protestant William TI. 
in 1827, and that the latter made such 
concessions as satisfied his holiness. 
The constitution was thus established, 
the laws framed—nay, even the con- 
cordat with the Pope ready made—and 
when the revolution of 1830 tore the 
kingdom into two separate states, 
Belgium had not the credit of devising 
a new system; it but continued in a 
separate form that which it had en- 
joyed while united with Holland. 
Perhaps, therefore, we should rather 
set down its liberality to the credit of 
Protestantism, which was undoubtedly 
its creating cause, or at least to the 
popular generosity, which accepted 
and prolonged its results. Indeed the 
only efforts of their clergy since then 
have uniformly been to restore the 
reign of intolerance; and here, as in 
every other part of the world, they 
have put forward the most arrogant 
claims to the exclusive control of the 
public education.* With all its back. 
sliding, would that the rest of Europe 
could learn the same lessons as Bel- 
gium, and in a similar school ! 

Of France we need not say much ; 
it is ever in a transition state, never 
permanent ; our criticism may be that 
of a by-gone era ere it meet the public 
eye. Under the semblance of universal 
toleration, in the frenzy of democratic 
equality, its first revolution annihilated 
all religion, and refused to tolerate any. 
The restoration of any one could 
hardly, after this, be exclusive, though 
we fear indifference or atheism had more 
to do with such liberality than en 
views or nobler sentiments of charity. 
France has now, however, on more 
rational grounds, confirmed that tole- 
rance, and is therefore entitled still to 
rank as a tolerant nation; though its 
descent to a very opposite system seems 
likely to be as rapid as has been its 
progress to despotism. The Emperor 
purchased the political influence of the 
clergy, the clergy bought the imperial 
recognition of their religion, They have 
kept their part of thecontract, and have 
helped to place the diadem on his brow. 
Who can limit the return they may 
now exact? It will require great con- 
cessions to atone for the flattery they 
did their conscience the violence of 
listening to without rebuke, for the 
profane addresses they did not oppose, 


* See the public letter of the Archbishop of Malines to his clergy, in November 1851, 
desiring them not to celebrate masses for any colleges or schools “not under the authority or 


control of the local priest !”” 
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for the episcopal benedictions bestowed 
upon this great “‘ man of God.”* Ac- 
cordingly, without any repeal of fun- 
damental laws, we already find Pro- 
testantism effectually discouraged, 
its publications prohibited, and its 
schools, under various pretexts, suc- 
cessively suppressed—results that flow 
from the ascendancy of the ultramon- 
tane clergy, but that are combated by 
those Roman Catholics, who remember 
that their forefathers manfully shook 
off the papal yoke, without abandon- 
ing their creed, in the famous decla- 
ration of the ‘Gallican liberties.” 
Never, perhaps, was the struggle more 
fiercely carried on in the bosom of the 
church than at this very moment. 

Not dissimilar is the story of Avus- 
Tria. For ages the centre of despot- 
ism and persecution, the whole fabric 
of its ancient policy was torn down by 
the sudden violence of a popular out- 
burst, and the imperial dynasty was 
only saved, amid the convulsions of 
1848, by a timely abdication, with the 
pledge of a free constitution at the 

ands of their young monarch, The 
constitution of 1849, accordingly, pro- 
mised much, and has accomplished no- 
thing. It stifled the popular move- 
ment for redress of grievances, and 
gave the Emperor power to gradually 
a rovisions, and finally, des. 
pite his solemn pledge to uphold it, 
to formally repeal it by his ipse dixit.+ 
One of its advances in liberality had 
been to permit the public profession of 
the Protestant, as well as of the esta- 
blished faith, though the same liberty 
was not conceded to any other forms 
of belief. These concessions are sup- 
posed still to remain, but they may be 
swept away any hour by the same 
breath that annihilated the hopes of 
political freedom. Meanwhile, tolera- 
tion exists nominally, but little more 
than nominally. All religious meetings 
require the sanction of the police, and 
those who know how effectually, by 
petty delays and difficulties, they can 
prevent anything they do not wish, 
without appearing to prohibit it, will 
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see that laws are of very little conse- 
quence. The executive is everything ; 
it makes the laws, and enforces them 
as it pleases. In inquiring into the 
condition of such a state, therefore, we 
should ask, not what is the constitu. 
tional statute, but what is the private 
feeling of him who makes and un. 
makes statutes and constitutions. That 
this is rapidly reactionary is plain 
enough. The formal restraints on the 
publication of papal bulls, adhered to 
with strict firmness, as a necessary 
safeguard to themselves by other Ro- 
man Catholic States, have been aban- 
doned; those who presumed to pub. 
lish or propagate the Bible have been 
banished at the instigation of the 
clergy ; the haughty demands of the 
episcopal assembly have been ac- 
quiesced in. ‘* The Catholic Church 
can never, and no where renounce her 
claim upon the exercise of a decisive 
influence on religious instruction ;” 
and again, in reference to the popular 
schools,t ‘‘ the Catholic Church does 
not claim the right to the religious in- 
struction of the Catholic youth alone, 
she is appointed by God to educate 
mankind for eternal life.” True, there 
is still the possibility of other schools, 
but their certificates of education are 
valueless in a country where, without 
such certificates, no promotion or oc- 
cupation is permitted. Though, there- 
fore, we now charitably class the Aus. 
trian government among those that 
profess to be tolerant—even the affec- 
tation of virtue is a homage to its 
merit—but a little further progress in 
its present direction will suffice to 
change the verdict. 

A moment we may pause in Ba- 
VARIA, ere we bid adieu to the fairer 
specimens of Roman Catholic libe- 
rality. Here we find the same extent 
of religious freedom that pervades the 
rest of Germany. Surrounded by free 
Protestant states, and, like many of 
these minor principalities, very roughly 
treated in the convulsions of Europe— 
their kings bundled in and out, and their 
territories sliced, to suit the public con- 


* See, amongst others, the Bishop of Chalons’ address to his clergy, in September last. 
“ May he be blessed, this man of God, this great man, for it is God who has raised him up 
for the happiness of our country, to cure all the wounds which sixty years of revolutions had 


inflicted ! Once more may he be blessed.” 


This may be simple hyperbole, but the address 


_presented in the department of the Herault, was an outrage on religious feeling that should 
have been sternly rebuked by any who professed to be the ministers of religion. 
+ The constitution of March, 1849, was formally annulled by a series of Imperial decrees 


published on the 1st of January, 1852. 


' ‘¢ See the report drawn up by Count Than, the mivister of public worship and education, 
April 13th, 1850, and approved by the Emperor 
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venience—it would be strange, indeed, 
if it alone had opposed the current of 
feeling in the grand confederation of 
which it is a part. Still it has a right 
to its distinct laws, and to its own ex- 
ression of opinion, and must receive 
its due merit for having adopted the 
religious freedom of its neighbours.* 

The scene now changes, and we com- 
mence the dreary catalogue of intole- 
rance. Nor yet shall we plunge at 
once into its thickest darkness, but 
accustom our eyes to the gathering 
gloom by the least startling transition 
we can find. In PorrucaL, men can 
now think as they please, provided they 
do not dare to speak lightly of Roman 
Catholi¢ dogmas, or to impugn their 
truth, and, at least, they are no longer 
dragged before the terrible Inquisi- 
tion; nay, they may worship God as 
they think right, if they take care to 
do so at home, and not to offend the 
public eye by allowing it to observe 
their rebellious deviations from esta. 
blished orthodoxy. This, too, is some- 
thing by comparison, as we shall see 
anon, though, despite of this conces- 
sion, we must set down Portugal in 
the list of intolerants ; it cannot stand 
the simple test—public worship is 
prohibited, the public expression of 
opinion is criminal, 

About Spar there is no doubt. But 
one religion is professed, and none 
other is permitted in any shape. To 
be a Spaniard, — necessarily to 
be a Roman Catholic. He who dares 
to forsake that faith, is banished by 
law, lest the poison of his heresy 
should spread contagion ; while those 
who may have tempted him from his 
faith are liable to the mild punishment 
of five or seven years’ imprisonment. 
Hitherto, the mere traveller or 
foreigner was looked on as a necessary 
exception, as a passing evil that could 
not avoided ; now, by the decree 
of November 17, 1852, he must bury 
his thoughts within his bosom, and 
give no evidence . his dissent; he is 
no longer permit to “ profess an 
but the ¢ Catholic religion.” te is oes 
that diplomacy, with its dexterous 
mystery, has stated that this will not 
affect English travellers, but it is a 

lain outrage on all notions of national 
onour or generosity, and, even if not 
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enforced, it will be but a symptom of 
our strength and of Spain’s weakness. 
Thus, he who has most freedom there, 
the English stranger, must, while 
living, hide his creed, and when dead, 
he must be satisfied to have his corpse 
hurried obscurely to the cemetery 
which treaty alone has secured for 
him ; but if he would have the prayer 
or forms of his religion to hallow his 
tomb, his friends must choose some 
secret hour or opportunity, when the 
crime of performing such a service will 
be connived at, because of its secrecy ! 
We shall see more savage intolerance 
elsewhere, but little so despicable and 
ungenerous as this. 

And now we have reached the 
mighty Alps—the barrier that has so 
often turned back the tide of papal 
usurpation, and separated ultramon- 
tane arrogance from the struggle long 
waged by Roman Catholics themselves 
against complete mental slavery; and 
now we look down on the rich plains 
of Italy—beautiful, unfortunate, and 
degraded! Let us descend into Sar- 
pin1a, where the new-born aspirations 
for freedom threaten to shake the 
peninsula by the presence of an idea 
so novel and so formidable. But the 
movement towards freedom must not 
be mistaken for its accomplishment. 
Public feeling is here allowed to find 
expression in the press, and thus con- 
trols the operation of unjust laws; the 
executive abhors the principles of 
enactments, which yet it has not had 
the courage to repeal; it is a mistake 
to suppose that toleration is yet the 
rule—it is the exception to the consti. 
tution; they chafe under the yoke, 
but have not yet flung it off. ‘Sono 
schiavi, ma schiavi ognor frementi!” 

The despatch from the Chevalier 
Azeglio to Sir R. Abercrombie, of 
Sept. 30, 1851, perhaps fairly states 
the present transition state of the laws. 
The Vaudois Protestants have been 
allowed to build a church in Turin, 
but the intolerant laws with reference 
to these subjects of the state ** have 
not been expressly abolished.” He 
intimates an opinion that other Pro- 
testants would be allowed to perform 
their worship, ‘if it did not take 
place with such external circumstances 
as should offend the Catholic faith,” in 


* Bohemia is not entitled to be considered as a separate kingdom, at least for the purposes 
of our present argument. It is so completely incorporated with Austria, as to be incapable 


of forming a separate or independent opinion. 


Its decision on the subject of tolerance is not 


its own, and only follows the dictates of its imperial master at Vienna. 
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other words, if it were private and un- 
observed. In exact accordance with 
this view is the conduct of the govern- 
ment. In the recent prosecutions for 
heresy, the victims* were saved, not 
by the laws of the country, or its 
judicial decision, but by the minister 
of justice extending to them the royal 
pardon, for what he admitted to be 
still a legal crime. The general opi- 
nion of the liberality of Sardinia is 
drawn from the expression of public 
feeling that wrung this and similar 
eoncessions from the laws, and that re- 
placed the Professor Nuytz in his pro- 
fessor’s chair, when condemned by a 
Papal bull,t for questioning the most 
objectionable dogmas of the Pontifical 
canons ; but the laws still provide that, 
‘in accordance with thesacred canons,” 
the secular aid should be ever extend- 
ed to execute the ecclesiastical sen- 
tence; that in cases of “ suspicion of 
heresy and blasphemy "—and we know 
that reading the Word of God some- 
times falls under this definition—the 
civil power should give exclusive juris- 
diction to the ecclesiastical ; that this 
latter should, indeed, have its own mi- 
nisters for enforcing its proceedings, 
but that, the sentence once pronounced, 
the culprit should be handed to the 
state, to inflict the sentence their 
Christian mercy has awarded. Snch, 
it should be noted, has ever been the 
system, except in the case of the Inqui- 
sition, which scoffed at pity or decency, 
and outraged every feeling of human- 
ity; bigotry has always had the tact 
to make the state its executioner. Of 
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old it organised a war of extermina- 
tion, or sent forth a holy military 
order ; in later days, it never wields 
the sword or the axe, but it often 
brings those who incur its anger, to 
suffer under the arm of the civil law 
the chastisement it cannot itself ad. 
minister. The same effect is produced, 
and the odium falls on the despotism, 
rather tham om its cause. Yet, with 
all its failings, its yet undeveloped 
hopes, would that we had more coun. 
tries wherein were laid the same seeds 
of promise as in Sardinia. 

“uscany and Napies have been so 
oft discussed and exposed of late, 
that we need not expose them again, 
The one is notorious, and the other 
despicable in its intolerance. Tuscany 
we may shortly describe, in the words 
of a despatch of its minister{—‘*‘ the 
canon law forms a part of its legisla- 
tive code!” What more can we add ? 
It is true the Leopoldine law of 1782 
abolished the Inquisition, as they would 
an acknowledged bore or a public nui- 
sance, but they did little more. Nor 
let it be imagined, as has been igno- 
rantly put forward in the House of 
Commons,§ that these laws were framed 
in a spirit of hostility to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; they cannot possibly 
be so considered, unless the speakers, 
who made this crude assertion, choose 
to identify their Church with the 
maintenance of the Inquisition. It 
was against this latter alone that they 
were aimed, and they certainly left 
ample powers of persecution to satisfy 
the most intolerant. || 


* One of these, however, Mazzinghi, was first pardoned, and then banished. 


} This was in December, 1851. 
this bull. 


The Sardinian minister protested against the reception of 


t Despatch from the Duke of Carigliano to the Hon. P. C. Scarlett, September 25, 1851. 
In this he takes care to point out that the privileges granted “ to enrich the commerce of the 
town of Leghorn,” as well as the narrow connivance at the service of their rich English 
visitors, should be considered as distinct “exceptional cases,” and not as any deviation in 


principle from the established rule. 
§ See debate of February 17. 


|| The last rule is worth recording. ‘ That the usurped right of taking cognizance in 
causes of religious faith, be henceforward restored to the various bishops; and that the pro- 
ceedings in such causes shall in no way differ from those of right, observed in every other 
ecclesiastical criminal cause. 

“We will, and do trast, that the bishops will voluntarily make it a law, to have present 
in their minds, that the publicity of a trial and condemnation often produces greater scandal 
than even the transitory error it is intended to correet; that the admonitions, exhortations, 
and every thing which charity, such as it is incumbent on them to profess for an example to 
others can suggest, tend far more effectually to correct the guilty, and edify the rest; but 
that whenever the circumstances of the case shall be such as to demand rigour and the assist- 
ance of the secular arm—provided always it be proved to us that the adoption of the above- 
mentioned means have not succeeded—we shall think it our duty to grant it.” 


Despite this little lecture on “charity,” there seems here very slight appearance of the 
abolition of coercion. 
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The mild spirit of Leopold for some 
time animated the administration, but 
that, too, has perished, and his laws 
have been abolished. The last two 
years attest the change and prove its 
severity. The journals have furnished 
a catalogue of martyrs of oppression ; 
need we recal the names of the Count 
Guicciardini and his six companions, 
or of Savi, Byche, Madiai and his wife ; 
Manelli, Fantoni, Pasquale, Casacci, 
and more recently Guarducci? Some 
have been fortunate enough to escape 
with banishment, others have been 
consigned to the living tomb of an 
Italian dungeon. Those who have 
seen their horrors, could well imagine 
a brave man being less daunted by the 
quick and sharp penalty of death, than 
by so lingering and revolting a doom. 

It is in vain to palliate these cases 
by seeking to give them a political as- 

ct, or by calling them civil offences ! 
They are only one or the other, in so 
far as ecclesiastical censures consign 
them to the “rigour of the secular 
arm.” We have only to read the 
officially published acts of accusation 
and conviction to see that it is for reli. 
gious belief, exercised and discussed 
only within their own houses, that they 
now suffer. It is for this reason that 
the British public selected the Ma- 
diai case for the expression of their in. 
dignant sympathy. Many others oc- 
cur from time to time, but they are 
usually complicated with circumstances 
that create a difficulty in separating 
political punishment from religious per- 
secution. It would be unbecoming in 
us to interfere if the government of a 
foreign state were to tell us that the 
accused was arraigned for an offence no- 
wise connected with his religious belief. 
Here, fortunately, the Tuscan execu- 
tive has removed all such scruples of 
delicacy, by placing us in possession of 
its official details. It was a plain, 
avowed case of religious persecution, 
and none seek to fritter away this ob- 
vious conclusion, who do not make us 
at heart suspect their sympathy with 
such intolerance when exerted against 
their opponents. Indeed the termina- 
tion proves the conscious guilt of their 
persecutors. Had there been any de- 
fensible grounds for vindicating the 
pe oem they would never have re- 
eased them ; but they tardily yielded 
to the overwhelming cry of shame, 
smuggled forth their victims from the 
dungeon, and hurried them from their 
dominions, reft of all but life. 
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And Naples, too, with its glorious 
forms of nature’s beauty, and its ever- 
smoking volcano—symbol of the earth- 
quake that lurks beneath the now still 
peninsula—Naples has, in days of yores 
coped with the haughty pontiffs of 
Rome, rejected the greater portion of 
the decrees of the famed Council of 
Trent, and proudly trampled upon 
papal bulls. ‘Those days are gone; and 
now its government, at once imbecile 
and violent, bigoted and profligate, 
lends the swords of its veel army to 
wreak on its own citizens the bidding 
of Rome. Its people violate every 
precept of morality, and observe every 
ceremonial of religion. Ignorant of 
the meaning of freedom, they possess it 
not themselves—they seek not to ac- 
cord it to others. ‘They are, indeed, 
steeped in the servitude of intolerance, 
without alleviation and without hope. 

Thus have we at length penetrated 
to the great centre of Roman Catholic 
teaching, and next find ourselves in 
Rome ; before us the majestic temple 
of the tutelary Apostle; on the right 
the pomp of the Vatican; on the left 
the palace of the Inquisition. The 
emblem of heaven's religion, the pride 
of earthly power, and the monument of 
man’s unhallowed passions, are thus 
strangely grouped together. If others 
have admitted unjustifiable papal 
claims—if other countries have har- 
boured the Inquisition, or sanctioned 
the canon law, it was from here that 
the haughty thunders were launched— 
here was the organisation framed, and 
here grew that unscrupulous code. 
Others may faintly deny the imputation 
—may admit part, and explain away 
more; here there is no evasion; the 
eanon law is proclaimed an inwrought 
portion of the constitution. Intole- 
rance reigns supreme. Here it had its 
birth, and here it has made its throne. 

We say not that all Roman Catho- 
lies are responsible for the pretensions 
or for the temporal misgovernment of 
their spiritual head; they are not 
bound, we trust, to yield such degrad- 
ing obedience ; but this is the point to 
which their tenets tend, if uncontrolled. 
It is to this that their ecclesiastics fain 
would bow, and to these relentless dic- 
tates that they swear fidelity. Rome, 
unfortunately, prides itself on its im- 
mutability in doctrine, and is prone to 
apply it to what it was never meant to 
refer ; and thus in its temporal claims 
and temporal rules, it only means an 
obstinate adherence to error, and an 
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incapacity to adopt improvement. Is 
one of its most objectionable dogmas 
questioned—one that no Irish layman 
would admit ? The Vatican fulminates 
at once against the unfortunate profes- 
sor at Turin. Does Spain relapse into 
the intolerance of by-gone centuries? 
The Pope, in a studied allocution, con- 
gratulates Christendom on so glorious 
an advance in its Christianity. Across 
the Atlantic, the state of New Granada 
sets a noble example in conceding 
what, for the ideas of these regions, 
was an unwonted freedom in education, 
in the press, and in the exercise of re- 
ligion. Another allocution, not yet 
six months’ old, condemns such fearful 
approaches to hated liberty, and it is 
denounced as ‘‘a horrible and sa- 
crilegious war against the Catholic 
Church.” But the remedy is at hand. 
No subjects should obey the state when 
it displeases the Church, and there- 
fore they are stimulated to a holy re- 
bellion against their rulers. ‘We, 
raising with apostolic liberty our pas- 
toral voice, do censure, condemn, and 
declare utterly null and void all the 
aforesaid decrees, which have been 
there enacted by the civil ope 
What the Pope modestly claims is 


plain enough ; we leave to Roman 
Catholics to say how far they are pre- 


pared to adopt his — They 
are surely not coerced to do so by any 
tenet of their faith, nor is any layman 
fettered by such solemn promises of 
obedience, as mars the independence of 
their clergy. These latter cannot with 
ee denounce the importation 

ere of Italian innovations; the Pope 
himself is little likely to recede from 
any of his pretensions; and thus it re- 
mains for the laymen to step in, and 
save their Church from the imputation 
of being linked with doctrines, incom- 
patible with freedom, and destructive 
of civil government. 

But we must not forget that civilis- 
ation claims another quarter of the 
globe. The story of American tole- 
rance is briefly told. New Granapa 
we have just mentioned as having ex- 
cited the papal indignation, and, there- 
fore, we may safely class it as tolerant, 
or meaning to be so, though its efforts 
are, perhaps, very much below what 
would entitle it to the name in Europe. 
The same glory we willingly give to 


* Until 1832 it was exclusively intolerant. 
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the unostentatious republic of Venz- 
zuELa. The remaining Roman Ca. 
tholic states we may group together 
into those that are intolerant, and 
those that are so exclusively intolerant 
as not only to prohibit the public wor- 
ship, but even the private profession 
of any but the one religion. In the 
former we may place Buenos Ayrgs, 
and the federal republic of CenTrar 
America, since 1832 ;* and in the 
latter we may class Boxtvia, Cur, 
Eguapor, Mexico, Perv, and Urv- 
quay. All these vast tracts were once 
the seats of European greatness across 
the Atlantic; now they have sunk into 
stagnant decreptitude, beside the won- 
drous growth of the mighty nations 
that have been raised by the Saxon 
and the Celt; the spirit of freedom 
has prospered, while bigotry and ser- 
vitude have wrought decay. 

And thus the catalogue of one divi- 
sion iscompleted. We have leaned to 
mercy's side in our enumeration, and 
have given credit for toleration to no 
very decided claims. We did not lay 
down a very exalted standard; the 
test of religious liberty we would apply 
is solely the right of every man to 
think, and to worship God in such form, 
in private or in public, as his conscience 
bids him, so long as he does not vio- 
late the civil rights of other citizens. 
This is that which every reasonable 
man will concede in theory, and will 
demand for himself as the birthright 
of human nature; it is quite distinct 
from any question of civil disabilities, 
or of political encouragement, upon 
whose nature or degrees every possible 
variety of opinion may fairly exist. 
We take as our basis only the indis- 
putable. 

Call this, then, tolerance, and what 
is the general result? Out of twenty- 
two Roman Catholic states, there are 
just seven tolerant, or less than one- 
third. But what is still more striking 
is, that out of the fifteen intolerant, 
there are no less than ten that are ab- 
solutely and exclusively so. This is the 
most remarkable feature, as we shall 
see when we institute a like examin- 
ation into the Protestant states of the 
world. 

Our induction, however, would be 
but half complete were we to pause 
here ; we must finish our panoramic 


It now consists of five states, united under 


one federal government, but differing somewhat in laws as well as in their degrees of intole~ 


rance. 


Our judgment may be taken as a fair average. 
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view, by glancing also at the position 
of intolerance in Protestant countries. 
Our object is rather to suggest such 
thoughts as may foster the growth of 
toleration and good feeling, than to 
make out a one-sided case, or glory in 
an easy triumph ; we have spoken with 
such leniency of Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions as their position allowed us 
to use; we shall not show as much fa- 
vour to the feelings of Protestant 
states. We would rather correct than 
flatter; we forget not the sage folly of 
the clown in Twelfth Night :— 


“ Duke.—How dost thou, my good fel- 
low? 

“Clown.—Truly, sir, the better for my foes 
and the worse for my friends. 

“* Duke.—How can that be? 

* Clown.—Marry, sir, they praise me, and 
make an ass of me; now my foes tell me 
plainly I am an ass; so by my foes I profit 
in the knowledge of myself; and by my 
friends I am abused; so that, if your four 
negatives make your two affirmatives, why 
then the worse for my friends and the better 
for my foes.” 


We shall, therefore, commence with 
Swepen and Norway, which have of 
late been much cited as a triumphant 
answer to the claims Protestantism puts 
forward of being the ally of toleration. 
How far its exceptional case alters the 
general argument, we shall not see till 
we come to cast up results; meanwhile 
we shall not spare its violations of Pro- 
testant principles, though we shall also 
do what has not yet been fairly done— 
place the actual facts, the real extent 
of its delinquency, before the public. 
Of Norway we may very briefly dis- 
pose, as it is now under precisely the 
same laws, in this respect, as Den- 
mark, Formally united to it in 1814, 
it for long retained its own consti- 
tution, and the complete absence of 
any dissentient religious sect left legis- 
lation on the subject a matter of unim- 
portance. Even now there are scarcely 
500 who are not members of the es- 
tablished church. When attention 
was at length called to the subject, a 
resolution, of March 6, 1843, gave 
liberty to Roman Catholics to establish 
a church, and perform public worship ; 
and this edict was confirmed, and made 
general for the benefit of all ‘dissenter 8, 
on the 16th of July, 1845. The posi- 
tion of the two countries being now 
identical, and brought under the same 
laws, we need only consider the con- 
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stitution of that which dictates to 
both. 

Now, we have no wish to palliate 
such narrow bigotry as still lingers in 
these Scandinavian regions ; but it is 
fair to know precisely what should be 
the extent of our condemnation. It 
has been asserted, that this is a 
parallel case for Spain, Tuscany, or 
Rome. <A moment’s examination will 
show that it does not, in the slightest 
degree, approach their exclusive in. 
tolerance, nor even that of other coun. 
tries, such as Portugal, which have 
made comparative advances in liberali- 
ty. The laws still in operation were 
promulgated on the 24th of January, 
1781, by Gustavus III., and profess 
to establish ‘‘ a free and unconstrained 
exercise of religion, and a perfect li- 
berty of conscience.” Even this de- 
claration, however imperfectly carried 
out in practice, is a tribute to the truth 
of the general principle, and at once 
distinguishes the state that professes it 
from those that explicitly repudiate it. 
The acknowledgment of what is right 
is the first step, and a necessary con- 
dition to its practice. 

A summary of the privileges accorded 
to Roman Catholics we take from a 
note furnished to the British govern- 
ment in November, 1813, by M. Gri- 
dens, the papal vicar-apostolic at 
Stockholm, whose permitted office and 
position may prepare us to find no ab- 
solute intolerance, and whose state- 
ments cannot be supposed to exagge- 
rate the favourable position enjoyed by 
his co-religionists :— 


“This decree grants permission to the 
Catholics to build churches, to have 
bells aad churchyards, to bring their chil- 
dren up in the religion of their fathers, to 
practise openly the ceremonies of their wor- 
ship within their churches, to procure cler- 
gymen who are authorised to solemnise their 
christenings, marriages, and funerals, and to 
deliver the proper certificates of these acts. 
It is in consequence of this decree, that a 
Catholic parish was established at Stock- 
holm in 1784, with the consent of King 
Gustavus III., and with the concurrence of 
Pope Pius VI., who had sent a priest to 
Stockholm, with the title of apostolical 
vicar in Sweden, 

“ The Congregation of the Propaganda at 
Rome undertook to provide alone for the 
expenses of a worship of which they wit- 
nessed the restoration in Sweden with par- 
ticular pleasure. The new parish got firmly 
established. The Catholics frequented with 
zeal a church which united them all under 
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one and the same priest. Some years after, 
the French, and Austrian, and Spanish cha- 
pels were shut up. The Catholic courts gave 
over sending any chaplains to Sweden, and 
maintaining them there. 

“ The Catholics who reside in Stockholm, 
in the interior of Sweden, and in the large 
towns of that country, amount to the num- 
ber of one thousand, or thereabouts. The 
parish of Stockholm counts seven or eight 
hundred of them. They are Germans, and 
descendants of Germans, who went to Swe- 
den to work in the cloth, silk, and glass ma- 
nufactures; Frenchmen, who went thither 
to exercise their respective arts, or who ha- 
ving been in the retinue of some ministers, 
or other great personages, continued in Swe- 
den; Italians, that repaired to Sweden for 
the purposes of trade; and individuals of 
almost every nation.” 


He mentions, also, that the Roman 
Catholics were too few and too poor to 
build churches; and states, that a cha- 
pel in Stockholm, and another in Got- 
tenburg, with two or three priests to 
visit detached members in other places, 
would suffice for their spiritual wants.* 
It is evident that no difliculty has been 
opposed to this by the state, for we 
find that there is at present in Stock- 
holm a Roman Catholic chapel and a 
Jewish synagogue, besides other minor 
sects. 

We shall, however, examine more 
minutely the provisions of these laws, 
and, first, see how much freedom they 
concede. We find that there is perfect 
freedom to each one to continue in his 
own religious opinions; full liberty to 

construct. as many churches as may be 
required, to appoint and maintain pro- 


per ecclesiastics, to perform every act of 


public worship within the : appropriated 
precincts, but avoiding public proces- 
sions in the streets — ceremonies that 
cannot be said to be a necessary part 
of their ritual, and that might natu- 
rally lead to angry collisions ° with the 
majority —the right of endowing schools 
for the instruction of their members in 
their own religion, and of sending 
teachers for the same purpose where no 
schools exist. No one of the dominant 
religion is permitted to ridicule the 
Roman Catholic doctrines, under a pe- 

nalty of from ten to fifty dollars, and 
any one who interrupts their service, is 
liable to a fine of twenty-five dollars. 

No Lutheran clergyman is allowed, 
under severe penalties, to intrude on 
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any but his own flock, or to force his 
services where not required. Nay, 
even if expressly sent for by a Roman 
Catholic in the hour of sickness, or 
underappre shension of impending death, 
he is bound by a wholesome and cha- 
ritable admonition, that— 


‘The sick shall only be addressed ac- 
cording to the Gospel, on the grace of re- 
demption and justification, their minds not 
being disturbed, nor their consciences bur- 
dened, with religious debates and controver- 
sies.” 


From this side of the picture we 
might conclude that Sweden was emi- 
nently tolerant ; at least, if we recall 
the very humble standard of toleration 
by which we tested Roman Catholic 
countries, we might find enough to 

save it from falling into the opposite 
class. But, unhappily, there is much 
at the other side, which must make us 
reverse the verdict, and all the more, 
that it is in a Protestant country. It 
would not be sufficient ground for such 
a decision, that Sweden allows no con- 
vents or monasteries; such institutions 
are, at least, no essential part of the 

toman Catholic religion; they are 
rather its adjuncts and assistants. The y 
have been repressed in Roman C atholic 
countries, and particular orders abo- 
lished,f as formerly in Tuscany, and 
more recently in Spain. The plain, 
insurmountable charge against Sweden 
is, that it will allow no man to change 
his religion, except for that of the 
state. To no other will it permit any 
“efforts to spread its tenets. No Lu- 
theran can attend any service but his 
own, without being subject to a fine of 
ten dollars; those who attempt his 
conversion are fineable to the extent of 
100 dollars, and should their efforts be 
successful, he is subject to banishment, 
or confiscation of his property. 

Having said thus much, we have 
said all, and unhesitatingly denounce 
so timid, narrow, and un-Protestant 
a policy. It will, however, at once be 
plain, that this forms no set-off to the 
darkness of Italy ; in contrast with it, 
it is actually light ; placed beside our 
British ideas of freedom, both must 
be condemned, but with a very different 
condemnation. Can Italian Protestants 
establish public churches, endow schools 

or clergy for teaching their children the 


* See the Report on the Relations of Foreign Governments, Feb. 14, 1851, page 285. 
+ See a number of these referred to in the bull of Pope Clement XIV., abolishing the 


Jesuits. 
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Bible? or are their opinions protected 
from insult or oppression? This one 
question shatters at once the fancied 
parallel. 

But it is also worth while to see how 
these antiquated notions have so long 
found a odibaes abode amid the long 
Norwegian nights. It is remarkable 
that they are rather an inheritance of 
the past than any modern creation. In 
the fierce struggles, and religious wars 
of the seventeenth century, no country 
was at first more endangered than Swe- 
den, as, finally, it was it that flung into 
the contest the decisive weight ‘of its 
hardy veterans. Assailed by external 
force, betrayed by itsown monarchs, the 
habits of centuries, the example of its 
opponents, suggested but the one re- 
medy, the only one then known in the 
world — heresy was to be crushed rm 
force; no one at either side had yet 
dreamed of voluntarily permitting 
its existence, or encountering it only 
with the calmer weapons of reason 
and argument, The treachery of Si- 
gismund, who found himself a so- 
litary Roman Catholic, the monarch 
of a Protestant country, drove distrust 
into fury, and seemed to justify laws 
which aimed at preventing any recur- 
rence of a like possibility.* Since 
then, the perfect unanimity of all the 
inhabitants, and the little intercourse 
of foreigners within the country, for a 
long time made the question of ‘oleh 
tion one of little practical moment. It 
was nottill the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the importation of a num- 
ber of Roman Catholic artisans first 
drew attention to the subject, and the 
speedy result was the edict of 1781. 

But we are now more concerned with 
the remedy of the evil, than with trac- 
ing its origin. The public voice has 
protested loudly and effectually against 
Tuscan cruelty ; why, it may be asked, 
has no similar cry of indignation pene- 
trated with shame the intolerance of 
Sweden? Simply because no similar 
opportunity has arisen; there has been 
no Madiai case to arouse public atten- 
tion. Mere abstract laws will never 


awake popular excitement ; it demands 
some individual instance of their un- 
just exercise to evoke a general ex. 
pression of sympathy with their victim. 
If such exist, why has it not been 
dragged into publicity by the not re- 
luctant Roman Catholic press? The 
fact is, that nothing has occurred that 
would afford a rallying point for an 
agitation, and, but that some laborious 
individuals ransacked the world to find 
a compensating parallel for what all 
honest Roman Catholics were heartily 
ashamed of, we should never have heard 
of these Swedish laws. If there had 
been no Madiai, these might have lon 
Jain in obscurity, unknown alike to ail 
parties in England. 

But now they are known, and what 
is the conduct oF both sides? But one 
instance of the interference of the state 
with ecclesiastics had hitherto been 
authenticated. A priest, by name 
Stadmann, in 1833, obtruded himself 
without theordinary authority or notifi- 
cations, and conducted himself with an 
intemperance that attracted attention. 
The Swedish minister, instead of ex- 
pelling him summarily, communicated 
courteously with Rome, and received a 
reply from the Vatican, thanking him 
for his forbearance, and condemning 
«* the imprudent and unprecedented con- 
duct of Priest Stadmann,”+ This would 
certainly have made a miserable foun. 
dation for a ery of persecution, and 
Roman Catholics had the good sense 
to say nothing about it. The first in- 
timation the British public receives 
of any fresh grounds of complaint 
are in some very angry editorial ar- 
ticles, mixgd up with other facts that 
were known to be apocryphal, with 
arguments in defence of intolerance— 
only it should be practised exclu- 
sively in favour of the writer’s co- 
religionists —and altogether brought 
forward in a tone and spirit, and with 
such doubtful truth, that it is only a 
marvel such statements were not suf. 
fered to perish in obscurity. If they 
were true, why did not the Roman 
Catholics — the soi disant and osten- 


* Pressed by the demands of his subjects, he asked the papal nuncio if he might not yield, 
but could not obtain his permission. He having then addressed himself to the Jesuits in his 
suite, who declared, that, in consideration of the necessity of the case, he might comply with 
the demands of the heretics without offending God. Having got their decision in writing, he 
then yielded to the exclusive demands of the Protestants; but, in order to get rid of the ob- 
ligation formally incurred by oath to the one party, he took an oath of directly contrary ten- 
dency to the nuncio, and acted on the latter, as long as permitted.—See Ranke’s History of the 


Popes, vol. ii. p. 13. 


¢ Despatch from Cardinal Bernetti, April 30, 1833. 
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tatious champions of religious equality, 
and whose sympathies should first be 
aroused to defend the sufferers for their 
faith—bring the voice of public opi- 
nion to remedy the injustice? Why 
had they no deputations to Stockholm, 
no public meetings, no demonstration 
but a paltry ebullition of retaliatory 
spleen ? 

Not so with the Protestants. Men, 
well known for their sincere opposition 
to Roman Catholicism—bodies whose 
— object is to expose its errors, 

ave united to send agents abroad to 
investigate the reality of these charges, 
and have professed their willingness to 
add the weight of the Protestant opi- 
nion they largely represent to any re- 
monstrance that may be addressed 
upon established facts.* We need not 
pause to contrast this manly conduct 
with the timidity or insincerity that 
restrained so many Roman Catholics 
from joining in a similar protest on be- 
half of Protestants. By their silence 
they confirm a calumny against their 
religion ; they seem to acquiesce in 
doctrines they do not repudiate ; they 
give another triumph to Protestantism 
by the marked contrast of the recep- 
tion each gives to acts of intole- 
rance by members of its own religion. 

And now our task is nearly done. 
We have visited Protestant Sweden 
with a severity that Roman Catholic 
Austria could not have stood, had we 
applied as severe atest ; henceforth we 
shall have little more than to complete 
our catalogue, marking, perhaps, any 
striking differences in the degree of 
toleration afforded, but finding none 
that do not more than satisfy our de- 
finition. 

As the most antiquated and the least 
en we may commence with 

ENMARK. Here itis only of late years 
that the universal exercise of religion 
has been made a fundamental law; 
pemvety the Roman Catholics (who, 

owever, number but 2,500) had been 
restricted in their places of worship ; 
at present they possess all they are 
able to maintain in Copenhagen, Fre- 
dericia, Frederichstadt, Altona, and 
Kiel. 

The Netnertanps may be briefly and 
satisfactorily dismissed. Leo XII. con- 
descended to the very unusual course of 
making a concordat with the Protestant 
King, William I.,t for the govern- 
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* See the correspondence in Tablet, of March last, with the Protestant Alliance. 
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ment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is a very unusual proceeding with 
a heretic prince, and argues the belief 
of the Vatican, that it had to deal with 
a government of no ordinary liberality. 
The internuncio at the Hague is also 
head of the Papal Church in Holland, 
and as such receives a pension from the 
state. It has even been formally an- 
nounced, that it is the intention of the 
Vatican to establish an organised Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy there ; perhaps 
to prove to the world that Holland is 
on the point of being converted, but 
with about as much truth as if a sud- 
den importation of coflins were to be 
made, to persuade the sturdy inhabi- 
tants that they were all inevitably dead 
men, 

We may take our testimony in favour 
of Prussia from the papal bull of Au- 
gust, 1822, known as De Salute, which 
regulates the Roman Catholic Church. 
We shall only add, that the corres- 
pondence of religious communities with 
Rome had been then subjected to the 
state regulations that are ordinarily 
imposed in Roman Catholic countries, 
and to no other, and that even these 
have been removed by an article in the 
constitution of January, 1850. The 
followers of the Pope can hardly com- 
plain, when he is compelled formally to 
announce, as the result of his * efforts 
to preserve the Catholic faith "— 


“Our wishes in this respect have been 
greatly seconded by the aforesaid King of 
Prussia, whom we have found, and gratefully 
acknowledge, to be animated by the most 
benevolent wishes towards his very nume- 
rous Catholic subjects; so that at length we 
are able to bring everything to a happy and 
prosperous conclusion, and we can constitute 
the churches anew, and divide the dioceses, 
and provide all places that require it with 
their own fit and worthy pastors.” 


Hanover we cannot pass without 
noticing a curious incident in its deal- 
ing with the papal hierarchy within its 
realm. These are regulated by a bull, 
issued March 26, 1824, which divided 
this country, where they could have 
but one-ninth of the population under 
their spiritual direction, into episcopal 
dioceses, with much the same sang 
Sroid with which England was recently 
similarly parcelled out. ‘To this bull 
our own sovereign, then also King of 
Hanover, gave his royal sanction ; but 
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we should add, that his sanction was 
sued for before the bull was published. 

The kingdoms of Wurtemperc and 
Saxony are the only other states of the 
German Confederation that we mention 
apart from the whole of Germany. In 
both nearly equally complete tolera- 
tion exists. In the former, where edu- 
cation is very much advanced and very 
generally diffused, the striking feature 
is the number of Roman Catholic 
schools. In the latter the reigning 
family is Roman Catholic, although 
there are not 30,000 of that persuasion 
out of a population of more than 
1,600,000. Both, however, are on an 
equal footing, not only as to religious 
but as to civil rights, and both have 
members in the Diet. It is true there 
are limitations as to conversions from 
one religion to another, but these are 
perfectly mutual, and are adopted by 
both—whether wisely or not—as safe- 
guards against fraud, not as restraints 
upon convictions.* Thus, after the 
age of twenty-one, no one can be pre- 
vented from changing his religion; 
he must, however, give notice to the 
clergyman of the persuasion to which 
he has hitherto belonged, and must 
continue four weeks before taking the 
final formal step. All improper in- 
ducements to proselytism, whether by 
bribes or intimidation, are severely 
punishable. 

Of what remains of Germany—that 
great centre of the intellectual activity 
of Europe—after deducting those great- 
er kingdoms which are entitled to the 
dignity of a separate consideration, we 
still find no less than twenty-four inde- 

ndent states, each preserving its own 
internal laws, though portions of the 
one great federal alliance. In each of 
these it is competent to differ from its 
neighbours by enacting intolerant laws, 
and, therefore, thedecision of each is a 
distinct expression of opinion. 

It is not our object to swell the num- 
ber of Protestant tolerant states, by 
counting these per capita, as no less 
than twenty-two are Protestant, and 
but two are Roman Catholic ; but it 
would be equally unreasonable to omit 
the aggregate as a unit, when it repre- 
sents more than six millions of men, 
and conveys their decision all the more 
forcibly that it has been taken in de- 
tail, ‘The degree of toleration differs 
in particulars, especially in the amount 
of civil privileges accorded to the mi- 


nority ; but in none is there any im- 
pediment to the free exercise of any 
form of the Christian religion. In Ba- 
den, where, strange to say, there is a 
much larger proportion of Roman Ca- 
tholics than in any other state, there 
are some singular regulations as to 
convents. None are allowed to take 
the monastic vows for more than seven 
years ; and a government inspector, at 
the appointed time, presents himself to 
each inmate, and proffers the means of 
escape, should any be so inueclined. 
Doubtless, the power of obtaining free- 
dom often checks the longing that 
would spring up within the bosom, 
were it hopelessly lost for ever; and, 
at the same time, it must insure a ma- 
nagement in harmony with the wishes 
of the inmates. In some other states 
no new convents are allowed to be es- 
tablished ; but it does not appear that 
there is any occasion for more than 
those that exist at present. Their 
ideas have not, in many respects, ex- 
panded to our latitudinarianism ; but 
they seem to distinguish, not unrea- 
sonably, between allowing the essentials 
of a religion, and encouraging its orna- 
ments or luxuries. ‘There is also a 
general notion, that, as man is not to 
be suffered to voluntarily take away 
his own life, so he is not to be permit- 
ted to vow away his liberty ; or, at 
least, the step should not be irrevoca- 
ble—there should be left some locus 
penitentie. 

SwitzERLAnpD—the cradle of the Re- 
formation, and the champion of free- 
dom—is not without peculiarities. The 
general federal government has formed 
no regulations as to religion; each 
canton acts independently. Out of its 
twenty-two cantons, there are but se- 
ven Roman Catholic, and about four- 
fifths of the population are of the re- 
formed faith. All, however, adopted 
the same principles, and did not suffer 
religious opinions to be made any 
ground of disqualification. Thus they 
lived in harmony till about 1830, 
when a series of political revolutions 
commenced, that led to a permanent 
conflict of religious interests. To the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, who sought to 
abuse the liberty accorded them, by 
obtaining an exclusive and ascendant 
power, these internal dissensions were 
attributed. We cannot pause to dis- 
cuss how far they were its sole cause ; 
but, unquestionably, they exasperated 


* These are prescribed by a mandate of Frederick Augustus, dated January 20, 1827. 
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differences, and flung themselves into 
the turmoil of political agitation. This 
led to a retaliation by the Protestant 
cantons, carried to an undue excess— 
as all popular retaliations are—and the 
Jesuits were expelled by force, as the 
causa teterrima belli. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that these acts had 
their origin in political causes, and not 
in any intolerant laws; and it should 
be remembered, that there isno Roman 
Catholic country that has not, at some 
time, been compelled to adopt the same 
course towards these too-active poli- 
tico-ecclesiastics. Even conceding 
the injustice of individual acts, it is 
impossible to deny the perfect freedom 
that is allowed to the ordinary exercise 
of every Christian religion in Switzer- 
land. An establishment of Jesuits can 
hardly be called an essential to any, 
after the solemn declaration of a Pope 
to the contrary.* 

For a moment we must cross the 
Atlantic, to dismiss almost in a sen- 
tence the mighty nation that over- 
spreads the western world, the Unrrep 
States. Neither the federal govern- 
ment, nor any of the individual states, 
permit any laws either for the encou- 
ragement or the suppression of any 

articular form of religion. They 
ave cut the gordian knot of legislative 
difficulty, rather than arrived at its 
hilosophical solution. It is not for us 
i to discuss how far a nation can 
abjure all national character or re- 
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sponsibility, and become purely a poli. 
tical association ; it isenough to notice 
the fact that such is there the case. 
We need here only remark that the 
states must, undoubtedly, be classed 
amongst the Protestant countries. It 
derived the foundation of its laws from 
England; from thence it drew its spirit 
of freedom, and its religion it still re- 
tains. In a country whose growth is 
so rapid, it is not easy to be precise ; 
its population changes day by day; 
but we may safely assume the Roman 
Catholics as not more than one-eighth 
of the entire.+ 

Were we anxious to swell an already 
overwhelming majority, we might fairly 
add Canada to the list of Protestant 
countries. Though but a colony, it 
has been entrusted with large powers 
of self-government; and recent legis- 
lation has placed in the power of the 
Assembly to deal with, as it pleases, 
the property held for years by the 
Established Church, under the name 
of the clergy reserves. As, however, 
we are determined to deal more severely 
with our own than with our opponents’ 
side, we shall not press it into our 
ranks. 

Thus have we made the grand conti- 
nental tour of Europe, and traversed 
the entire globe, in the effort to con- 
dense from each, into our panorama, 
the striking features that bear on this 
great question, that each day more and 
more agitates the heart of Europe. 


* It is so common to confound the Jesuits with Roman Catholicism itself, that it is well to 
advert to an often-quoted document that proves the contrary—we mean the brief of Clement 
XIV., July 21, 1783. Speaking of his predecessors’ efforts to control the turbulence of the 
Jesuits, he says :—‘“ In vain did they endeavour to restore peace to the Church, as well with 
regard to secular affairs, with which the company ought not to have interfered, as with re- 
gard to the missions which gave rise to great disputes on the part of the company with the 
ordinaries, with other religious orders, about holy places and communities of all sorts in Europe, 
Africa, and America, to the great loss of souls, and scandal of the people; as likewise con- 
cerning the practice of certain idolatrous ceremonies adopted in certain places, in contempt of 
those approved by the Catholic Church ; and further, concerning the use of certain maxims, 
which the Holy See has, with reason, proscribed as scandalous, and manifestly contrary to 
good morals. Complaints and quarrels were multiplied on every side; insome places 
dangerous seditions arose, tumults, discords, scandals, which, entirely breaking the bonds of 
Christian charity, excited the faithful to all the rage of party hatreds and enmities, Deso- 
lation and danger grew to such a height, that the very sovereigns, whose piety and liberality 
towards the company were so well known as to be looked upon as hereditary—we mean our 
dearly beloved sons in Christ, the Kings of France, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily—found them- 
selves reduced to the necessity of expelling from their states these very companions of Jesus, 
persuaded that this step was necessary to prevent Christians from rising against one another, 
and from massacring each other in the very bosom of our common mother, the holy Church.” 
As he appropriately concludes by abolishing and suppressing the order, we may infer, that a 
state may amply tolerate Roman Catholics, and yet expel the Jesuits. 

+ This is the report of the Rey, Mr. Mullen, who was sent over last year to make a collec- 
tion for the projected Newman University. He conceives that, out of more than fifteen 
millions, there are less than two millions of Roman Catholics. He would be more correct in 
making the numbers twenty-three and three millions. See /reeman’s Journal, April 24, 
1852, 
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We have at length returned home, and 
find ourselves, not displeased if some- 
what fatigued, in Great Brrrarn 
again. It is but a unit in the account, 
but one that surpasses in magnitude 
the aggregate of nearly all the rest. 
Circling the wide globe with its de- 
pendencies, embracing under its sway 
some portion of every quarter of the 
earth, its 160 millions would outnum- 
ber the inhabitants of all the states that 
own Roman Catholic rule.* Its free 
institutions are therefore of incalcula- 
ble value to the progress of the human 
race, and its scattered possessions are 
centres whence a kindred spirit may 
diffuse itself amid surrounding oppres- 
sion. It, therefore, fitly closes our 
list of tolerant states, and enables us 
to pause and view the general result. 

Out of eleven Protestant countries 
we have found but one intolerant, and 
not one such as we have called above 
‘exclusively intolerant,” or wholly 
forbidding the profession of any but 
the established religion. 

Out of twenty-two Roman Catholic, 
we could detect but seven tolerant, and 
there were ten “exclusively intole- 
rant.” 

Thus the in-tolerance of Protestant- 
ism is one-eleventh, and the toleration 
of Roman Catliolicism is but one-third 
of their respective numbers ; or, to re- 
duce them to a common standard of 
comparison, Roman Catholic intole- 
rance is just thirty-three times more 
general than Protestant ! 

We write not the words in triumph, 
or in any spirit of self-laudation ; it is 
a fact that suggests much to both sides 
—a fact elicited not by any one-sided 
examination, or by any advocacy of 
argument; it has flowed inevitably 
from a simple statement of things as 
they really exist. Let those ponder 
well on its significance, who stir up the 
wild passions of the ignorant by vague 
declamation on fancied persecutions, 
and on an ideal freedom. If they be 
sincere in their Utopian aspirations, let 
them expand their sympathies, and find 
in Protestantism their best friend—that 
which first developed in the world the 
principle of toleration, and fostered 
the growth of rational liberty. If 
they but raise a senseless clamour to 
extort further civil concessions, let 
them learn by the contrast of what they 


* These do not exceed at most 150 millions. 
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have allowed to others, to value what 
they possess at home. 

What is there for the legitimate ob. 
jects of their religion, that they do not 
amply enjoy? Their churches raise 
their stately fabrics in our most fre- 
quented streets ; their towers and spires 
fling forth the pealing summons to 
prayer from the vantage ground of the 
most conspicuous hills; within the 
heart of London rises a cathedral des- 
tined to revive in mimic grandeur the 
colossal fabric of St. Peter’s. Could 
the early Christians look forth from 
their tombs, they would gaze in wonder 
to see the simplicity of their faith en- 
shrined in such temples and ceremo- 
nial pomp, and would justly pause to 
question its identity. 

Nowhere are the signs of oppression 
or degradation. Their ministers freely 
teach, and freely preach, and draw 
their education from the bounty of the 
state. Their hierarchy almost rent the 
kingdom with the outburst of their in- 
dignation, because they were asked to 
prefix the words *‘ Roman Catholic” to 
their title, or else state that they were 
bishops not * of,” but “acting in,” a 
particular diocese. Even this law they 
are freely allowed to violate; but the 
outery it raised proves plainly how 
light their grievances must be when 
this was one of unparalleled magni- 
tude. Their writers attack the domi- 
nant faith with every effort of argu- 
ment — load it with every abusive epi- 
thet, and too often seek to degrade it by 
unscrupulous misrepresentations. They 
freely propagate their own faith, and 
too commonly reply to the like efforts 
of Protestants by boldly crushing them 
in the violence of popular intimidation. 
Their ecclesiastics fling themselves into 
the troubled waters of politics—deliver 
from the hustings exasperating speeches 
against Protestants and governments, 
and often wield the spiritual weapons 
to rally together voters against both; 
yet both government and Protestants 
make no laws to restrain such violence 
that would not equally affect them- 
selves. They gather public meetings 
unchecked, and wax eloquent in defence 
of principles which here, as Roman 
Catholics, they can safely propound, 
but which in Rome would soon consign 
them to the dungeons of St. Angelo. 

There, who would permit it to be 
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taught that any but the one religion—*% cism. But it by no means follows that 


the true one, of course, for such each 
man thinks his own—should be pub- 
licly tolerated? When will a Protes- 
tant church raise its head in the Corso 
or the Ripetta, proclaiming the exis- 
tence of a heretic sect, or rather its 
permission, for its wide-spread growth 
no Italian doubts? ‘True, the English 
are permitted to worship in a room— 
their creed demands no more ostenta- 
tious temple ; but if this were not con- 
nivedat they would not reside at Rome. 
The government proclaims the princi- 
ple, but makes an exception in favour 
of our advantageous wealth. Our tra- 
vellers fill the half-deserted palaces, and 

urchase the treasures of Italian art. 
English gold is scattered freely, and 
therefore a solitary exception is made 
in their favour. Lest, however, it 
should be turned into a precedent, or 
cited as a breach of the sacred prinviple 
of intolerance, it is an exception not 
avowed ; and the ubiquity and piercing 
eyes of the Roman sbdirri are supposed 
not to be aware ofso grave a breach of 
discipline. ‘The answer to an applica- 
tion for compensation for damage done 
in the revolutionary tumults was, that 
his Holiness was not aware of the ex- 
istence of any Anglican chapel, and 
could not permit its continuance if 
any such came to his knowledge! We 
fear, therefore, this is the exceptio que 
probat regulam, and can hardly be cited 
as a set-off for the chapels that freely 
rise here at home. 

We have as yet said nothing of the 
civil disabilities that are imposed 
throughout the world by the dominant 
religion on the minority. This is a 
question fraught with practical difficul- 
ties, and on even whose fundamental 
principles there is no general agree- 
ment. It is one thing to permit to 
each all that his conscience teaches 
him is necessary for the exercise of his 
religious belief; it is quite another 
question how far the state is to afford 
facilities or encouragement for the 
teaching of what it conceives to be 
error. This will be at once seen by 
pushing the supposition to an extreme 
case. Ifa number of persons were to 
establish a sect of Atheists, no one 
would propose to imprison or hang 
them, nor should we vainly endeavour 
to change their unbelief by resorting 
to violence ; we should leave the sect 
to die out in its impotent scepti- 


; they should not feel the weight of pub- 
lic opinion. The nation is not so far 

\ to sink into indifference, under the 
semblance of a false liberality, as to 
promote them to places of honour and 
responsibility as readily as its other 
members. We are not bound to seek 
among them our legislators or our 
rulers—those who are to dispense the 
laws of education, or to watch over the 
purity of morals. The limits of civil 
toleration—for it has limits—we have 
not blended with the subject of this 
paper ; the one is often confounded 
with the other; but, to arrive at any 
sound conclusions, the two questions 
should ever be kept apart. 

We have seen that religious freedom 
is sheltered under Protestant rule, and 
withers in those Roman Catholic coun- 
tries where the overweening power of 
their ecclesiastics is suffered to crush 
the independence of the laity. All per- 
secuting national laws first flowed from 
admitting the principles of papal usur- 
pation. Its code sprang originally 
from its pretensions to temporal power, 
and is too apt to be upheld by a priest- 
hood who fancy they descry in the 
splendour and power of their order the 
best guarantees for the progress of their 
religion. It is to the Roman Catholic 
laity, then, we must look to check the 
assumption of their ecclesiastics, and 
to prevent a return to their antiquated 
tenets. It is they who must—as they 
often did of yore—smite down the ex- 
travagance of their spiritual rulers. It 
is they who should extort a clear decla- 
ration of their principles, and not lie 
under the imputation, before their fel- 
low-men, of being blindly linked to a 
system of utter intolerance, that in their 
hearts they detest, but have not the 
courage to overthrow. ‘The honour- 
able manliness of some isolated few will 
not suffice; the timid silence of the 
many, the ominous reserve of their 
leaders will more than counterbalance 
such scattered protests. If they would 
for ever silence the calumny, they 
must disprove its truth; they must 
either, by a public movement en masse, 
separate themselves from the political 
principles of their clergy, or they must 
compel their clergy to renounce, in an 
authoritative form, the intolerant doc- 
trines that they so long permitted to 
pervert and degrade Christianity, 


